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THE OUTLOOK. 


EADERS of The Christian Union of this week 
will find in 4 letter from our Boston corre- 
spondent various matters of interest which have 
taken place in that city. The story of Richard 
Roe, told by Mr. Douglas, is a pathetic and sug- 
_ gestive one, and carries its moral on itsface. The 
_ discussion on the Single Tax question between Mr. 
_ Shearman and Mr. Spahr is summed up in two 
comprehensive articles. The Rev. Edward C. 
Towne contributes a sketch of John Bright, which 
covers the leading points in the career of the great 
Englishman, and points out his characteristics as a 
man and a statesman. A competent critic gives a 
résumé of the art of the past month. A valued 
English correspondent, under the title of ‘“ Chains 
and Slavery,” draws a picture of the wretched life 


of the chain-makers in the Black Country, some of 


whom recently appeared in the committee-room of 
the House of Lords to testify concerning the 
“sweating system.” Mrs. Barr’s story approaches 
a very dramatic situation. To The Home Miss Le 
Row contributes an article on School Work at Home 
which will be of great value to parents; Gertrude 
Hope has something to say on the Ethics of Pre- 
siding; and under the title of the “World’s Ex- 
change ” a phase of the industrial situation is pre- 
sented which has often been overlooked. In Our 
Young Folks will be found an attractive poem by 
Clara G. Denton, “ Letting Out the Secret,” the 
first chapter of a story by Kate Lawrence, “ My 
Little Hero,” and avery interesting account of cer- 
tain famous pigeons under the title of ‘“ The 
Pigeons’ Dinner-Bell.”” The sermon in Sunday 
Afternoon, on the Dangers of Neglect, was preached 
by Dr. Abbott in Plymouth Church. In Books and 
Authors will be found a review of the essays of 


Mark Pattison. 


* * 
* 


The absurdity, from every point of view except 
that of the party spoilsman, of our present method 
of dealing with the Civil Service becomes partic- 
‘ularly apparent when a new President goes into 
office. Few men ever undertake more arduous 
work or assume graver responsibilities than he who 
takes up his residence in the White House. If any 
man ever needs time for reflection, it is the newly 
elected President. He is immediately confronted 

with a vast amount of routine work to which he 
must speedily accommodate his habits, and with 
unsettled questions of greater or less moment to the 
country at large, concerning which he must arrive 
at a speedy conclusion. Under our present system, 
or lack of system, everything is done to prevent the 
President from securing these desirable things. 
He is overrun by a horde of self-seeking men at a 
time when he needs leisure; he is beset by deputa- 
tions presenting the claims of rival candidates for 
office in all parts of the country, and the hours 
which he ought to give to reflection on public affairs 
are surrendered to the wearisome business of listen- 
ing to the claims of competitors for petty offices. 
If it were policy for newly elected Presidents to say 
frankly what they think of the present system, we 
should have probably the sharpest_criticism of it 


that has ever been made. Those who have privately 
heard the expressions of Presidents know how 
keenly they feel the absurdity of the spectacle in 
which they are forced to be the main figure, and 
how bitterly they resent the inevitable sacrifice of 
time and strength. General Harrison, who has the 


great merit of being frank, has recently said, com- 


menting on the press criticism of his dilatoriness in 
nominating men for important missions, “I have 
not had time; I have been overrun with office- 
seekers since I arrived in Washington, and instead 
of having time to devote to the consideration and 
selection of foreign Ministers and other important 
officials, I have actually spent it all in listening to 
the statements of delegations and in attending to 
the purely clerical labor incident to the proper 
classification and arrangement of applications for 
office.” It is singular that a people so sensitive 
‘and in many ways so proud as the Americans should 
submit to a system so humiliating and so utterly 
unbusinesslike. The time will come when we shall 
look back upon the present state of things and find 
it difficult to believe that we were ever guilty of 
such an absurd lack of common sense and business 
methods, to say nothing of National dignity. The 
reform of our Civil Service which shall make it 
independent of changes of administration and put 
it on a rational and business footing is not a matter 
of theory or sentiment; it is simply the application 
to public business of the elementary principles of 
sound administration. 


* 
* 


On the whole, the appointments thus far made to 
diplomatic positions abroad are creditable, though 
it is unfortunate that the principle of rewarding 
for political services rendered appears to have 
influenced, if not determined, them in some cases. 
No one supposes that Mr. Patrick Egan, who 
only completed his naturalization last April, was 
selected to be our new Minister to Chili because 
he was the most fit person who could be found 
to promote that commercial intercourse with South 
America which is to be one of the features of our 
aggressive foreign policy; and, without discussing 
or even questioning the fitness of Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid to represent us in France, and Mr. Murat 
Halstead to represent us in Germany, their ap- 
pointments suffer under the misfortune of having 
the appearance of being due to the political serv- 
ices which they rendered respectively through 
the New York “Tribune” and the Cincinnati 
‘Commercial Gazette.”” On the other hand, the 
nomination of Robert T. Lincoln to Great Britain, 
as well as a number of less important appoint- 
ments, is in every respect creditable. On the 
whole, what the New York “ World” says—and 
it will not be thought to be prejudiced in 
favor of the present Administration—is certainly 
true: President Harrison’s diplomatic appointments 
‘“‘are at least conferred upon men who are well and 
favorably known to the country. ... The new 
Ministers are for the most part representative Re- 
publicans and representative Americans.” The re- 
jection of Mr. Halstead by the Senate, as a penalty 
for his independence in criticising the Senate for 
its refusal to investigate the election of Mr. Payne, 
Democratic Senator from Ohio, is more creditable 
to Mr. Halstead than to the Senate. 


There is some warm discussion in the press con- 
cerning the propriety of appointing editors to diplo- 
matic positions. To this there are two objections : 
the first personal, the second political. There is 
certainly an objection to any appointment to diplo- 
matic service which has upon its face the aspect of 
being conferred as a reward for political services, 
and this is enhanced, {in the case of appointment 
of a prominent editor, by a further consideration. 
In accepting such an appointment and becoming a 
part of the Administration he surrenders whatever 
authority his journal might possess as an independ- 
ent critic, and it becomes, for the time being, dis- 
tinctly, and in a sense officially, a representative, 
not of the public, nor of its readers, nor even of the 
party, but of the Administration and its policy. If, 
however, the editor thinks it worth while to ex- 
change his journalistic independence for a political 
honor, the matter concerns only him and his journal, 
and from his decision no appeal lies to the public. 
The public will simply discount the utterances of 
his journal while he holds that position. The more 
serious objection is the politicalone. Foreign Gov- 
ernments object to treating confidentially with a 
man who is not only the representative of the 
United States, but also the representative of his 
own journal. They cannot forget that he is an edi- 
tor, and they suspect that he also cannot forget it. 
They naturally think that the knowledge he may 
aequire in diplomatic negotiations will find its way 
to the public through the columns of his journal, or - 
at least will influence the conduct of that journal 
in such a way that an astute public may guess much 
even when they are not directly informed. The 
result is that any journalist in a foreign court finds 
himself at inevitable disadvantage. and therefore 
puts his country to disadvantage. Whether the 
suspicion of foreign courts is just or not—and we 
cannot think it wholly groundless—it exists, and it is 
the part of wisdom for us to recognize its existence 
and to send abroad as representatives men whose 
profession at home will not tend to exclude them 
from those confidential relations which are essential 
to the highest success in diplomacy. 


President Harrison has opened for settlement by 
proclamation the Oklahoma lands in the Indian 
Territory. Two land offices have been ordered to be 
established in the Territory. The lands are not sub- 
ject to entry until 12 o’clock on April 22, and warn- 
ing is given that no person entering upon or o¢cupy- 
ing the lands before that hour will be permitted 
to acquire any rights thereto. The “boomers” . 
who had undertaken to take possession prior to the 
proclamation have been either prevented or removed 
by United States troops. But great numbers have 
gathered on the border ready to rush in and take 
possession at the stroke of the hour. The excite- 
ment is said to be intense, and some serious conflicts 
are anticipated before the conflicting rights can be 
adjusted. This is as accurate a picture as we can 
present from the contradictory accounts furnished 
us by telegram. 


* * 
* 


Apia Bay in Samoa, where the terrible disaster 
befell three German and three American men-of- 


war on the 15th of this month, can hardly be 
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called a harbor at all. It is a shallow and rocky 
hay, with poor holding-ground for anchors, and ex- 
posed toward the north to the full force of the 
sudden hurricanes so frequent in thatregion. Asa 
harbor it is vastly inferior to Pago-Pago, the use of 
which as a coaling station the United States acquired 
in 1878 (a right the enforcement of which is the 
main point in the diplomatic questions now agitated), 
or to Saluafata, in which the Germans enjoy a sim- 
ilar privilege. The seven war vessels (including the 
English ship which was so lucky as to have steam 
up, and thus escaped) were at Apia to “ watch each 
other,” and the risk they took in occupying this ex- 
posed situation was great. The result was calami- 
tous indeed. A hurricane sprang up, with hardly a 
moment's warning, from the very quarter whence the 
ships were absolutely unsheltered. Of the Amer- 
ican ships the “Trenton” and “ Vandalia” were 
totally wrecked, and the “ Nipsic”’ may also prove 
a total loss. Of the German vessels the “ Adler” 
and “ Eber” are total losses; the ‘“ Olga” may be 
saved. The American loss of life was fifty men, 
the German about ninety-five. Admiral Kimberly 
has telegraphed for authority to send home the 
three hundred survivors of the disaster, and has 
received full power to act. An inquiry into the 
facts will be made by the Naval Department. 

The inevitable termination of Mr. Bright’s long 
illness was not unexpected in England, but the 
news of his death on Tuesday afternoon of last 
week was hardly less a shock than if it had been 
unexpected. Men are never prepared for the dis- 
appearance of their great leaders, and Mr. Bright 
has so long filled a great place in the public life of 
modern England, and so long been a commanding 
figure in the democratic movement of modern 
times, that his going is the disappearance of one of 
the most conspicuous landmarks of the century. 
His strength was not primarily that of a great 
statesman—a man who is the master of public ques- 
tions and of public policies, who adapts means to 
ends with a large and noble purpose in mind, who 
makes a constant study of political situations and 
questions. Mr. Bright’s strength was moral rather 
than intellectual; it was the strength of a great 
and simple nature which saw with wonderful dis- 
tinctness a few great principles, held to them with 
unfaltering resolution, and applied them to life with 
resolute consistency. His most illustrious public 
service was the successful war which he waged 
against the Corn Laws. This unjust restriction on 
English trade Mr. Bright did not attack asa policy 
to which he was opposed on intellectual grounds, 
and for which there were other and better alterna- 
tive policies ; he assailed it as “an infamous law,” 
and the tremendous power of his eloquence lay in 
this steady appeal to the conscience even more than 
to the minds of his fellow-countrymen. While 
Cobden with merciless logic pointed out the absurd- 
ities of the Corn Laws, Mr. Bright revealed with 


impassioned oratory their essential iniquity. 


* 
* 


The position which Mr. Bright took in that great 
struggle he maintained to the end of his life. He 
was emphatically a man of the people ;_ his instincts, 
tastes, and sympathies were with them; Mr. Glad- 
stone, a still more potential leader of the democratic 
movement, represents the aristocracy in social habit, 
and the universities in intellectual training and range 
of scholarly interests. Mr. Bright was from the 
people and of them ; his eloquence was the eloquence 
of native, racy English speech. No man in public 
life in any age or nation ever maintained a higher 
personal standard or commanded more universal 
respect. ‘Tongues that spared no other living man 
left John Bright’s integrity of purpose unimpeached. 
No other Englishman of his day was so true a 


friend to this country or rendered it so great a serv- 


ice. In our darkest days John Bright, with Cob- 
den and John Stuart Mill, resolutely opposéd the 


current of English opinion, and did much to turn 
the tide, running strongly against us, in our favor. 
We have not fully appreciated the magnificent 
stand which these leaders took in our behalf, nor 
the friendship of English workingmen at a time 
when that friendship meant for all self-denial, and 
for many despair. This noble devotion to the 
common cause of freedom more than overbalanced 
the antagonism or lukewarmness of the upper classes 
toward us. When the division came in the Liberal 
party on the Irish question, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Bright, who for so many years had worked together, 
parted company, and Mr. Bright’s last great speech 
was one of the most powerful blows which the 
cause of Home Rule has received. It is pleasant, 
amid the animosities and bitterness of political life, 
to note the fact that no words of reproach passed 
between the two great English leaders, and that 
when Mr. Gladstone stood up in the House of Com- 
mons on Friday night of last week to pronounce 
the eulogy on his friend, he had nothing to re 


tract. 


* * 
* 


Rarely has any commemoration of the dead 
been more impressive in its simplicity and genuine- 
ness than the brief hour devoted by the House of 
Commons to Mr. Bright’s memory. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s address, in its perfect temper, its elevation, 
its generous recognition, its deep friendliness, was 
in every way adequate to the occasion. Mr. 
Bright was a typical Englishman of a noble type, 
but his services were rendered to mankind quite as 
much as to his own countrymen. His was a great 
figure in the democratic movement of which the 
revolution now going on in England is but a single 
phase; he was the lifelong enemy of caste, privi- 
lege. and of every form of-class restriction and dis- 
crimination; he was a firm advocate of interna- 
tional arbitration, and an apostle of universal peace. 
He was, in a word, a noble servant of humanity. 
Neither in England nor in America will he be for- 


gotten. 


* * 


A very significant article is that in the April 
“Scribner’s”” on “The Prevention of Railroad 
Strikes,” by Charles Francis Adams. It is signifi- 
cant, not only for the suggestions which it contains, 
but equally, perhaps more so, by reason of the fact, 
frankly stated in a preliminary note by the author, 
that it was submitted nearly three years ago to 
several leading railroad officials, but was so criti- 
cised that the author concluded to withhold it at 
that time from publication. This reserve indicates 
that Mr. Adams in this paper, if he does not stand 
alone, at least has reason to anticipate opposition 
in his views from the men who should be studying 
with him the problem how to make our great in- 
dustries more democratic. For this is the avowed 
object of his paper, the suggestions of which are 
certainly worthy of unprejudiced and careful study 
by the public, and will be sure to receive from 
them a more disinterested, and, we think we may 


say, a more cordial and approving, consideration | 


than from the representatives of the capital invested 
in railroad enterprises. We are not prepared to 
say whether his plan in all its details—though it 
is not worked out in any great detail—is wise or 
practicable. But we are certain that if all railroad 
managers apprehended the problem as Mr. Adams 
apprehends it, and would approach it in the same 
spirit, a solution would be found of that problem, 
and a peaceful settlement of the present rather 
threatening aspect of affairs; a solution which 
would certainly result in the better condition of 
employees and the better service of the public, and, 
we believe also, in a more stable, if not always a 
more remunerative, compensation of capital. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Adams’s plan looks toward a system of prac- 
tical co-operation between the railroad and its em- 


ployees, and a permanent identification of the lat- 
ter with the former. He repudiates entirely the 
old-time notion that the relation between the em- 
ployer and the employed on a railroad should be or 
can be adjusted on the basis on which similar rela- 
tions are adjusted between a farmer and his 
laborer. “It is futile to argue that the ordinary 
relations of employer and employed should obtain 
in the railroad service. Something else is required ; 
and because something else is required, but has not 
yet been devised, we have had the numerous diffi- 
culties which have taken place during the present 
year—difficulties which have occasioned the commu- 
nity much inconvenience and loss.” The “some- 
thing” which Mr. Adams suggests involves the 
following features : a permanent enrollment of the 
great operating corps of the railroad, additions to 
which would be made from time to time out of a 
smaller body temporarily employed; a recognized 
right of every employee on the permanent roll to 
his place, free from fear of arbitrary dismissal; a 
tribunal organized in the company by which he 
would have a right to have charges of misconduct 
investigated ; a gradual increase of pay accompa- 
nying increase of age and experience in the 
service; an insurance and hospital fund ; a sys- 
tem of education of boys of railroad employees 
for railroad service; and the organization of a 
Council, in which employees would have an adequate 
representation, to direct the management of these 
additions to the present organization of a railroad 
industry. We repeat that we do not venture to pass 
judgment on these features in detail; but the mere — 
fact that perhaps the first railroad authority in the - 
country recognizes the truth that railroads are 
public servants, that laissez faire will not solve the 
problems presented by the latent antagonism be- 
tween the corporation and its employees, and that 
for remedy the country must look in the direction 
of co-operation, is a very hopeful sign; at least it 
will be so regarded by those who, like The Chris- 
tian Union, have for some time recognized the 
difficulties in the present organism based wholly on 
a conflict of self-interests, and have been looking 
in the direction of co-operation for a remedy. 
* 

It looks very much as if the question of the 
Jesuits’ Estates Act would not become a party ques- 
tion in Canada. Last week a resolution was intro- 
duced in the Canadian House of Commons declar- 
ing the action of the Quebec Parliament in appro- 
priating the sum of $400,000, of which we have 
already given full report, unconstitutional. A spir- 
ited debate followed; the Orangemen generally 
supported the resolution, and the Catholics and 
more conservative Protestants opposed it on the 
ground that its adoption would be a violation of the 
constitution of the Dominion. The resolution was 
finally rejected by a decisive vote of 175 to 13, and 
this disposes of the matter so far as action by the 
Canadian Parliament is concerned. This decision 
is based entirely on a constitutional question, and 
does not affect the primary question of the wisdom 
of the Quebec Legislature in making the grant. 
The only way in which the action of the Quebec 
Legislature can now be defeated is by the interpo- 
sition of the veto by the Governor-General, and 
there is, apparently, no probability that this will be 
done. | 

* 

It is something more than two years since Vene- 
zuela broke off diplomatic relations with Great 
Britain, on the refusal of the latter power to retiire 
from the posts which it had occupied on the right © 
bank of the Orinoco. This was the culmination 
of a dispute which had existed between the two 
countries for many years. The acknowledgment 
of the independence of Venezuela by Spain, and 
the cession by Holland of a part of her South 
American possessions to England, were both 
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eouched in such terms that it left the title to the 
stretch of territory between the Orinoco and Brit- 
ish Guiana somewhat in doubt. Venezuela has 
steadily asserted her right to all the territory down 
to the river Esequibo, while England, without ever 
declaring that she had a clear right to the region 
in question, has maintained that it was a matter 
for mutual concessions and diplomatic adjustment. 
Various propositions have, in fact, been made by 
different English Secretaries for Foreign Affairs, 
the latest one by Lord Rgsebery in 1886, but none of 
them have been acceptable to Venezuely. Finally, 
British commercial interests became so important 
within the disputed zone, and the number of Eng- 
lish subjects settled there so considerable, that a 
sort of makeshift English law and police were ex- 
tended over the territory, and the British flag was 
raised at points to which England herself admits 
that she has no clear legal right. Yet she would 
not accede to the peremptory demand made upon 
her by Venezuela that she should retire, and the 
result was the diplomatic rupture of which we spoke. 
It has been said in certain English papers that all 
England is waiting for is a friendly proposition 
from Venezuela to resume diplomatic relations and 
submit differences to arbitration, when the thing 
will be done. Meanwhile the attempts of the Ven- 
ezuelan Consul in this city to stir up the American 
press in behalf of his country are entirely uncalled 
for, and ought at once to be disowned by the Ven- 
ezuelan Minister at Washington. 


* * 
* 


GENERAL Nerws.—On Monday the President 
sent to the Senate the nomination of James N. 
Huston, of Indiana, to be Treasurer of the United 
States; of Ellis H. Roberts to be Assistant Treas- 
urer at New York City, of W. F. Wharton to be 
Assistant Secretary of State, and several minor 
appointments. It was thought probable that the 
Senate would adjourn on Tuesday. A long let- 
ter from Henry M. Stanley has reached a friend of 
the explorer in Edinburgh. It is dated Septem- 


ber 4, 1888, and gives in greater detail the same | 


news as the reports of a few weeks ago. A 
cablegram from Turin reports that Kossuth, the 
famous Hungarian patriot and orator, is dying. 
Many arrests have been made in Russia on 
account of the alleged discovery of a plot against 
the life of the Tsar. The Fall River strike has 
been declared off. The French Government has 
decided to prosecute General Boulanger.—The 
Navy Department has ordered the “ Richmond,” the 
“ Alert,” and the “ Adams” to Samoa.—— The 
English annual university boat-race was won by 
Cambridge. Preparations are going on for the 
centennial festivities on April 30, and everything 
indicates that the occasion will be impressively cel- 
ebrated. 


THE LOTTERY NUISANCE. 


T is our firm belief that one of the most formida- 
ble, subtle, and ruinous sins of to-day among the 
American people is the sin of gambling. It creeps 
into the home, the church, the college, the work- 
shop, the store, the bank, the farmhouse, and even 
into the backwoods hamlet, leaving behind a train 
of desolating evils which are often drowned in the 
wine-cup or by suicide. Do our readers ask for 
proof? Where is it not! It is found in the bet- 
ting which has become inseparable from every form 
of athletic sport ;-in the growth of the speculative 
mania which invades every section of our land; in 
the craze for sudden wealth that assumes a dizzy 
risk in business; in the increasing number of coun- 
try dupes lured to the hells of large cities; in the 
defalcations, embezzlements, violations of trusts, 
that fill the ranks of the American colony in Can- 
ada ; inthe exemption of pool-rooms and faro banks 
from the interference of the law; in the growing 
nervous excitability of Americans, which power- 


fully develops the inherent trait of the gamester, 
an integral part of the nature of almost every man ; 
in the mischief of lotteries. We very much doubt 
whether parents, employers, business men, preachers, 
instructors, and others who are particularly inter- 
ested in the welfare of the young realize the extent 
of this evil. 
tion differs not a whit from faro bank or roulette 
wheel. Prohibited by the statutes of almost every 
State, the enticement yet spreads in all directions. 
Newspapers called respectable advertise the lottery ; 
one prominent journal maintains that only its abuses 
are open to objection; churches break the law, and 
assist in the corruption of morals by their dime 
chances and ticket hazards; the man who draws a 
prize is regarded with envy. And with what result ? 

A Supreme Court Judge calls the lottery “one 
of the worst species of gaming.” Experience con- 
firms the statement. And wherever The Christian 
Union goes—not to all families, but to all towns— 
it finds a lottery. In a small New England city 
$900 were recently expended in the purchase of 
these tempting bits of pasteboard chances, and the 
greater part of this amount—the whole being 
divided into small sums—came from the pockets of 
factory hands and petty tradesmen. No wonder 
that an employer discovered three boys in his 
establishment throwing dice for gain in a corner of 
the shop. No wonder that Mr. Comstock found 
that in a single office of the Louisiana Lottery the 
average receipts for twenty days were 35,176 per 
day, while the average daily orders and letters re- 
ceived were 1,750. We have been informed that this 
institution would pay the entire State debt, amount- 
ing to nearly $12,000,000 in 1887, if the Legisla- 
ture would perpetuate its charter. Whether the 
information be false or true, the profits of the 
concern warrant the shrewdness of such a proposi- 
tion. 

Now, we care not how fairly lottery drawings 
may be conducted ; how many church people adopt 
the principle. The whole effect of this species of 
gambling is demoralizing to the community and 
disastrous to the individual. Clerks, members of 
the church, young business men, factory boys and 


girls, perhaps the young people of your Sunday- 


school class, are addicted to this form of evil. Do 
what you can to check it, and beware of any per- 
sonal greed for money which may lead you to 
practices as indefensible as lottery speculation. 
Young men, let this thing alone! Be satisfied 
with the slow and moderate improvement of your 
finances. Avoid the perilous edge of the whirlpool 
of gaming, in whose seething waters so many have 
lost health, honor, and ultimately reason, home, and 
friends. On every side you behold those who are 
pinching their lives to this one interrogation point— 
how much will wt pay? It will not pay you to 
draw the largest prize disposable by the turn of the 
lottery wheel. This, and every kind of gambling, 
takes root in the feverish and unhealthy desire to 
get much for little; to possess wealth that is not 
earned. Listen to the sound advice of Professor 
Jevons, who speaks in this instance, not as a moral- 
ist, but as the student of economic science: “ All 
gaming, betting, pure speculation,” he says, “or 
other accidental modes of transferring property 
involve, on the average, a dead loss of utility.” Of 
still greater pertinency is the rugged warning of 
Horace Greeley : “ If any man fancies that there is 
some easier way of getting a dollar than by 
squarely earning it, he has lost the clue to his way 
through this mortal labyrinth.” As men value 
permanent prosperity, genuine integrity of soul, 
honest business achievement, a clean and unsullied 
conscience, so will they avoid this beginning of 
evil, for who can tell “ whereunto it may grow ”’? 
We call upon employers, Christian merchants, law 
and order societies, all men and women who are 
able to influence the young, to watch this matter, 
in the church and out of it, for the warning is 
based upon results of careful investigation. 


In principle, a lottery of any descrip-- 


A GOOD SUGGESTION. 


E call the attention of our readers to a sug. 
gestion from a business man which we pub- 
lish in another column. It is proper to add that 
this suggestion is wholly disinterested, that the 
writer of it is neither a minister nor interested in 
life insurance. His plan is, in brief, that the 
church in calling a minister should provide, in addi- 
tion to his salary, a policy of life insurance, the 
premium on which the church should keep paid up 
so long as the minister remains their pastor. The 
suggestion seems to us an admirable one, and for 
several reasons. 

It would tend to more permanent pastorates 
The minister thus provided for would hesitate 
about seeking for another pastorate when that 
would involve either an abandonment of his life 
insurance or keeping up the insurance himself. 

It would relieve the Christian Church from the 
odious spectacle sometimes presented by the pov- 
erty and dependence of a family who have been 
brought up in comfort and culture, though not in 
luxury, and who are suddenly left without resources 
by the death of the husband and father whose in- 
come has been wholly insufficient to enable him to 


‘lay by anything adequate for his family. 


It would relieve the minister from that anxiety 
respecting the future which at times presses upon 
him, especially in case of sickness—an anxiety 
which peculiarly unfits him for his spiritual work. 


The cares of this world are as incongruous as the 


deceitfulness of riches with the highest spiritual 
condition, and ministers as well as other people 
need some help in throwing off those cares. 

It would mean more to the minister than an 
addition to his salary adequate to enable him to 
pay the premium, because it would indicate on the 
part of the parish sympathy with him in that 
which is often a burden grievously borne. 

It would be inherently just and right, as well as 
generous, because usually the minister’s salary is 
adjusted on the notion that it should be enough to 
enable him to live, but not on the notion that it 
should be enough to enable him to provide for his 
family after his death. 

We should like to hear from some of our corre- 
spondents, both lay and clerical, respecting this plan. 


DISCIPLE-MAKING. 


NE need not go abroad to engage in mission- 
ary work—that is, the work of making dis- 
ciples of all nations. Consider what a population 
comes into this country every year. We do not 
mean those that land at Castle Garden. We mean 
those that land in our own homes. How many 
children are born in those homes every year? 
They are to be made disciples of Christ. After 
they have been made his disciples they are to be 
taught his truth; but brought to school first, taught 
in school afterward. Some of our readers, many 
of them, are working in the Sunday-school. The 
first work such teachers have to do is to make dis- 
ciples of the children. It is not to entertain them. 
It is not to gather them in with songs and flowers 
and picnics, May festivals and December festivals, 
and what not. It is not to give them a good time. 
All this may be legitimate as means to an end ; but 
only as a means. It is yours to bring the children 
to Christ as their teacher; to bring them into vital 
personal relations with Christ, and make them say 
for themselves, “I want to know what Christ. 
teaches ; I want to know what Christ commands.” 
The President of the United States visits your 
city, and a reception is tendered to him, and you - 
go. You enter that reception and say to the 
usher, “ I shall be glad to be presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States.” Instead of presenting 
you, he takes you by the button and begins to talk 
to you about the President of the United States; 
he tells you what a fine man the President of the 
United States is; he reports to you the last mes- 
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sage of the President of the United States; he ex- 
plains to you the views of the President of the 
United States on the tariff question; he urges you 
to support the President of the United States at 
the next election. You may submit; but, if this 
process continues too long, you will interrupt and 
say, “I did not come to you to tell me about the 
President; I came here that you might introduce 
me to the President.”’ | 
It is one thing to teach creeds and doctrines 
and systems and philosophies ; it is another and 
a very different thing to take the hand of Christ in 
one hand, and the hand of a little child in the other 
hand, and bring them together. That is making 
disciples. But it is not only the children that need 
to be made disciples of Christ. The community is 
full of men and women who know little or nothing 
about Christ—not all unintelligent and ignorant 
people either. Even our churches have in them 
not a few that have never learned to be disciples of 
Christ. They are disciples of Calvin or of Wesley, 
of Protestantism or of Romanism, of this church 
or that church; but they have never studied the 
life and teachings of Christ, that they may learn of 
him, may be endued with his Spirit, and may carry 
on his work in the world. This work of disciple- 
making is not an easy work and never has been, 
but it is the work of the Christian Church. The 
Salvation Army starts down the street with a drum 
and fife and tambourine. In half an hour it has a 
great crowd tagging at its heels and following 
after. It is a crude kind of way of making dis- 
ciples ; and yet if that band, with its tambourine and 
its drum and its fife, really will bring the unwashed 
crowd that follows after to learn of Christ, thank 
God for the work they are doing. Instead of 
criticising, find some better method to gather in 
men to the kingdom of Christ. The best way 
o criticise a bad method is to put in operation a 
better method. No one truly follows Christ who 
does not desire to make disciples for Christ ; who 
does not watch for opportunity to do so. Whoever 
is doing so, however poorly, is a better follower of 
Christ than he who is not trying to do so at all. 


THE DEVIL THEORY. 


W* object to the editorial in the last “ Popular 
s Science Monthly” with the above title, be- 
cause it is unscientific. We object to it on the 
same ground that we object to a recent article on 
the same side of the same subject by Mr. Huxley 
in the “Nineteenth Century.” There are three 
positions possible respecting the spirit world. We 
can say we have some means of knowing something 
about a spirit world, and that we have reason to be- 
lieve that there are good and evil spirits, disembodied, 
which influence men. We can say we have some 
means of knowing something on this subject, and 
there is no reason to believe that there are such 
spirits which influence men. Or we may say that 
we have no means of knowing anything on the sub- 
ject. The one thing that we cannot say is that we 

ve no means of knowing anything on the subject, 
and therefore there cannot be such spirits. This 
last is the position of agnosticism, and it is self- 
contradictory. Its premise devours its conclusion. 
Spiritual dogmatism we can understand; mate- 
rialistic dogmatism we can understand ; but agnos- 
tic dogmatism is a contradiction in terms. Mr. 
Huxley refutes Mr. Huxley. And though the self- 
refutation of the “ Popular Science Monthly” is not 
quite so self-evident, it is written between the lines. 

We do not maintain the doctrine of demoniacal 
possession on theological grounds. We do not 
hold it as an article of faith. We do not think it 
vital to religion. Orthodoxy does not require belief 
in a Devil, but only in a God. It is not impossible 
to interpret the New Testament rationally and dis- 
believe in the influence of evil spirits. The few 
cases of demoniacal possession recorded in the New 
Testament might all be eliminated from the 
narrative, and all that is vital in the Gospels would 


be left untouched. We hold to the reality of evil 
spirits and their influence on mankind, because 
there is nothing in reason against it, and because it 
is the best, simplest, and most natural explanation 
both of Scripture history and of certain phenomena 
in modern life. We repudiate materialism in all its 
forms and phases, as unscientific and unphilosophic- 
al—a waning belief, never more than plausible, never 
even apparently true to one who looked beneath the 
mere surface of life. We see not the least reason to 


suppose that the soul is dependent for its existence or 


its activity on the body. We see the body waste 
away, and the soul grow stronger. We see the body 


grow old, and the soul lose nothing of the fire and - 


hope and life of its youth. We stand by the 
side of the dying friend, and the last pressure of his 
hand, the last gleam of his eye, are as full of love 
as were his heartiest grip, his cheeriest look. We 
see the spirits of noble men inspiring other men less 
noble than themselves. We see the spirits of 
malign men malignantly influencing natures not so 
strong as themselves. We see occasionally a man 
apparently pass under the absolute control of a 
stronger personality. We see this influence exerted 


at times through the very slightest visible and sen- 


sible medium of intercommunication. We read 
apparently well-authenticated accounts, and a great 
many of them, of such influence exerted where 
there is no visible medium of intercommunication. 
And we decline to say dogmatically that this cannot 
be, or to accept any such conclusion, because some 
one else says so dogmatically in the name of 
materialistic science. We see no special reason to 
think it incredible that the spirit, though it has 
passed from the body, still retains a power of influ- 
ence over those who remain inthe body. We meet 
continually in life with phenomena which are more 
easily explained on this hypothesis than.on any other. 
We see no slightest reason against it. Therefore 
we adopt it; not as an assured conviction, but asa 
probable and rational hypothesis. 

Perhaps we may be permitted to quote from what, 
as the result of a special study on this subject, we 
wrote some twenty years ago; twenty years of 
reflection have not led us to a different conclusion 
from the same premises : 


‘It may be confidently asserted that if there are no cases 
of demonstrable demoniacal possession in modern times, there 
are mental phenomena which the hypothesis of such posses- 
sion better solves than any other. What more reasonable 
explanation has science to afford of the case of that nurse 
who begged to be dismissed from her mistress’s service be- 
cause in undressing the child whom she devoutly loved an 
almost irresistible passion seized her to tear it to pieces ; or 
that young girl who, otherwise exemplary, seemed to herself 
to be impelled by a spirit to acts of incendiarism; or that 
young lady who begged with tears that she might have the 
strait waistcoat put upon her, that she might not be suffered 
to yield to the irresistible desire to kill some one ; or that 
distressed chemist, of a naturally amiable character, who 
went himself to the asylum, that he might be prevented from 
indulging in a like unnatural propensity ; or that epileptic 
peasant who sought to be chained that he might not slay the 
mother whom he loved ; or that English gentleman who only 
by the most strenuous act of the will resisted the horrid im- 
pulse to murder his own children ; or that respectable old 
lady who endeavored to strangle her own daughter without 
provocation ; or that young lady of good parentage and edu- 
cation who wa; driven on to acts of utter and abandoned 
shamelessness, impelled, as she thought, by the power of Sa- 
tan, which she was incapable of resisting ; or that young man 
who begged to be restrained by others from the commission 
of acts of violence, whose criminal nature he fully recognized, 
but from the commission of which he no longer seemed able 
to restrain himself. Is it certain that these persons, all of 
whom recognized the difference between right and wrong, in 
all of whom a double nature seemed to dwell, in all of whom 
conscience and their own better desires remonstrated against 
the crime which they abhorred, but in all of whom there 
seemed to their own consciousness another spirit dwelling, 
whose iustigations they were powerless to resist—is it cer- 
tain that their own testimony that they were ‘impelled by a 
shade,’ or ‘ prompted by Satan,’ is not more cousistent with 
reason, as it is certainly more consistent with Scripture, than 
the material philosophy which endeavors to trace the dis- 
order to a disease of the brain, which the utmost microscopic 
scrutiny after death often fails to disclose? We are far from 
asserting that these and kindred cases are scientifically trace- 
able to demoniacal possession. We do unhesitatingly assert 
that, in the present confessed ignorance of the causes of moral 
and mental disease, such an hypothesis is not to be supercil- 
jously rejected.” 


We have only to add that so long as so eminent 


They disclose the universal 


an alienist as Esquirol may be cited as an author-— 
ity in favor of this hypothesis; so long as so 
eminent a materialistic pathologist as Sir Henry 
Maudsley confesses that “the causes of insanity, 
as enumerated by authors, are so general and 
vague as to render it a very difficult matter to settle 
in the mind what they really are;” so long as so 
eminent a scientific student of mental disorders as 
Dr. Forbes Winslow publicly confesses the same 
uncertainty by the very title of his work, “ Obscure 
Diseases of the Brain and Mind” (the thoughtful 
reader will observe that brain and mind are treated 
as distinct)—we shall not think it unscientific to 
entertain as a reasonable hypothesis the influence 
of evil spirits over men, nor think it necessary to 
abandon this hypothesis because a consistent dog- 
matic materialism and an inconsistent dogmatic 
agnosticism unite to demand of us the surrender, 
without assigning any reason for the demand. 


THE ROE MEMORIAL. 


Mr. Valentine’s suggestion of a memorial to Mr. 
Roe has called out a great many letters from the 
friends of Mr. Roe, which we should be glad to pub- 
lish if the pressure on our volumns permitted. The 
interest shown in the matter and the approval 
which the suggestion has met are highly gratifying. 
for the man, and 
the recognition of a fitness of the memorial which 


shall be a permanent testimony to his love of nature 
in the Highland country. Many of these letters have 


asked for s ions as to the amount which the 
writers should contribute to the fund. We ean onl 


say that it is impossible to make such suggestions, an 
that it is more fitting that all would-be contributors 
should be left to decide for themselves the question of 
the amount of their contributions. In order, how- 
ever, to expedite the matter, we shall be very glad if 
those who propose to contribute would at once inform 
us of the amount upon which they have decided. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


It would seem that the wise people who utter predic- 
tions and indulge in denunciations in regard to wind 


| and weather, and the changes our century has shown, 


are right when they say that the New England winter 
leaps into summer, giving us no definite springtime 
such as the Mother Country luxuriates in. Yet there © 
are certain most enjoyable indications of that dainty | 
season, a something which we never wholly lose. Even 
with snow upon the ground, we come, as it were, quite 
unexpectedly upon those little signs of springtime ; a 
look about a tree—it may be something in the bark, or 
the sway of the bare branches—which seems to tell us 
that it is ready for the month of May ; and the turf 
about us has its own pungent odor which speaks of 
the swelling of the seed within, and the slow absorption 
of the divinely sent moisture from above which is to 
wake it into life. But best of all, I think, is the first 
clear note of the robin, the happy little leader of the 
birds who are presently to fill the country and make 
morning and evening tuneful. The other day I took a 
drive over a country which presented this curious Amer- 
ican combination of winter and springtime. 
* 

The snow lay in long, irregular patches to right and 
left of the damp country road; on the hills which 
rimmed the distance the piles of white were still 
clearly visible, and against the intensely blue sky the 
effect was almost that of the Pyrenees. But the air 
had nothing sharp or even crisp in it; rather was it 
thrilled with the softness of a genuine spring morning, 
and the little gusts of wind that came had a languorous | 
sort of movement about them as though freighted with 
something from a warmer clime. Our destination was 
a nursery garden some distance from the town, and the 
drive took in the various elements of the suburban life 
of a manufacturing district. What impressed me very 
strongly was the entire absence in any of the dooryards 
or small places we passed of what in another country 
would be preparation for an advancing season. There 
was not the least suggestion made even of either dig- 
ging or hoeing or any of the homely garden occupations 
which seem to put man so directly into harmonious 
connection with nature. The clothes-line and the dust- 
heap held their sway, and the only effort made seemed 
to be in the direction of the melting snow ; little chan- 
nels were dug here and there for the streams ot water, 
while on the lower grounds where the meadows or even 
a patch of the country road hollowed so that ponds of 
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melted snow were formed, the boy of the district, col- 
lectively and individually, was having a royal time of 
it. To venture anywhere along these roads without 
the protection of rubber boots would have been to come 
home soaked as though one had been wading, and, in- 
deed, some precaution against the dampness now and 
then penetrating the air was required. Yet, according to 
the calendar, we were in the month of April, and the sky 
above our heads might have been sent to us from Naples. 
We had perhaps half an hour’s delay at the gardener’s. 
He seemed to have decidedly the best of it among his 
flowers. Rows of Damascus and Bermuda lilies, great 
pots of flowering Duzia Oxalis and violets, made a 
summer-like country of his workshop, in the midst of 
which the genuine periwinkle—which, I believe, is 
known in this country by the name of Vinca—was 
flourishing gayly. 

- Our gardener was an Englishman, who had brought 
to this country a truly Saxon love of growing things, 
and who, I am glad to say, takes America in a moderate 
spirit, and among his flowers or long rows of sand beds 
where some hundreds of small things were being prop- 
agated, he is calm and deliberate and scientific, as the 
‘master of good greenhouses should be. Certain spring- 
like blossoms had made their appearance since my last 
visit, and a little vine recently brought to this country 
from Devonshire had put forth half a dozen tiny crim- 
son blossoms, bell-like in form, and tipped with orange. 
I remember seeing the same vine, in scarlet luxuriance, 
coloring the gray stone of many an old house in South 
Devon in wintry weather ; but, as my friend the florist 
said, the winter there is very different from the same 
season in America ; cold it may be, but rarely bitter, 
and the frost itself is a kindly visitor which does not 
seem to hurt the look of things. I remember very well 
encountering this same red vine one January day when 
the frost, such as it was, had spoiled the hunting, and a 
diseomfited party were making their way home across 
a bleak stretch of country. A little gray stone farm- 
house, with a wing that caught all the sunshine that the 
day had to give, was brightened by this scarlet flower 
and unexpected bit of color, which broke in upon the 
grayness of the day delightfully. Tosee our old friend 
in a New England greenhouse, beginning its life with 
every care and attention, was very pleasant, and I[ 
wished it godspeed with all my heart. One portion 
of this greenhouse delighted me especially, because 
there flourished so many of the old-fashioned roses 
which many of the newer so-called fancy roses have 
east into the shade. The dear old-fashioned tea or 
Safrana rose was there in great luxuriance, as well 
as the pale pink Duchess of Brabant, which the 
newer and perhaps braver-looking Catherine Mermet 
has of late years put in the shade. There was a small 
specimen of what I believe is the very newest rose of 
the year ; it is called the Bennett—a crimson tea—and 
has been produced by Evans, of Philadelphia. Hang- 
ing in rich profusion above our heads were some of the 
delightful yellow roses called by Henderson Sunset—a 
sort of combination of Pearl and Marechal-Niel. The 
delicate rose of Malmaison, a faint peachblow sort of 
pink, grew near to some enchanting Lamarques, whose 
beauty was in fair contrast to a great stand of Jacques 
edged with dainty pink Bon Silenas. 


* * * 


When we left the nurseries we lingered a few minutes 
in the roadway, and then it was that Master Robin made 
his tuneful announcement. His note, sweet and clear, 
seemed part of the radiance of the sky, and gave me the 
same thrill of joyous companionship with the season which 
the sight of the first arbutus or pussy-willow brings. 
Robin certainly has the courage of his convictions, and 
is not to be daunted by the mere sight of snow along a 
country road. To him it is April; the earth may be 
wet and chill, the tree top in which he perches to ex- 
ercise his little lungs bare and gray, yet Robin tells us 
with the first sweet note of his voice that the winter is at 
anend. He does not even lay claim to anything vent- 
uresome in his undertaking ; he makes his tuneful 
assertion, and demands no more of the season than it 
ean give him ; building his nest out of coarser material 
than any later bird will use, thus showing his good 
sense as a house-owner, and his understanding of the 
situation in which, in our land, he yearly finds himself. 
The bluebird, it is true, has been ahead of him with its 
little love note, at once delicate and sweet, with a hint 
of tender cadence in it like a call to some distant, per- 
haps loitering mate, but he has not Robin’s downright 
sort of assertiveness, and so never seems to me to give 


one the same inspiration of the season. We are all 
more or less guided by the stronger voices who declare 
to us unalterable truths in spite of appearances, and 
the bluebird’s hint of his conviction that spring has 
come cannot be compared with Robin’s gayly uttered 
song which defies us to care for April weather that has 
not springtime actually in its train. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


pe a meeting of the Suffolk County (Boston) 
Bar Association, held last Saturday in the 
Massachusetts supreme judicial court-room, eulo- 
gies were pronounced by several eminent lawyers 
upon the character and career of the late Sydney 
Bartlett, of whom I made mention in a previous 
letter as having died in his ninety-first year, and 
having practiced law, with splendid success, up to 
within a few days of the end. When, last Satur- 
urday, the Bar Association, after listening to the 
eulogies, adopted a series of resolutions with the 
request that they be entered on the records of the 
Supreme Court, Associate Justice O. W. Holmes 
responded for that august tribunal. Judge Holmes 
is the son of “ the Autocrat at the Breakfast-table ;”’ 
and, although still a comparatively young man, has 
not only risen to eminence in the legal profession, 
but has displayed, in public addresses on various 
oceasions, no small share of his illustrious father’s 
literary brilliancy. ‘There were some striking pas- 
sages of poetic prose in the brief address which he 
delivered in honor of the great advocate ; but what 
I wish especially to note is this remarkable para- 
graph: “I hold in my hand a letter in which he 
[ Mr. Bartlett] says: ‘Deacon Spooner died in 1818, 
— ninety-four. I saw him, and talked with him. 

e talked with Elder Faunce, who talked with the 
Pilgrims, and is said to have pointed out the Rock.’ ”’ 
It should be mentioned that Mr. Bartlett was born 
in Plymouth, and was a direct descendant of one 
of its first settlers. Is it not a startling thought 
that within this present month there walked the 
streets of Boston a man who was separated by only 
two lives from the men of the “ Mayflower ” ? 


A religio-educational question of far-reaching 
importance is under discussion in the Massachusetts 
Legislature, and is awakening very great interest, 
even some excitement, in the public mind. By our 
laws, every child between the ages of eight and 
fourteen years is required to attend school not less 
than twenty weeks in each year. Such attendance, 
according to the statute, must be at a public school, 
or at a private school approved by the School Board, 
unless “such child has been otherwise furnished 
with the means of education.””’ Several months ago 
the School Board of Haverhill, in this State, decided 
that approval could not be given to St. Joseph’s 
School, in that city, of which a French Roman 
Catholic priest, “ Father” Boucher, is principal. 
The avowed ground of objection was that the 
French language was used by teachers and pupils, 
almost to the exclusion of English. It is necessary 
to bear in mind that there is a French-Canadian 
population in Haverhill of nearly or quite three 
thousand. The pupils in Father Boucher’s school 
are practically all from families of that class. A 
test case was carried into court, the issue being 
whether or not those children could be compelled to 
attend the public schools. Judge Carter decided 
that the words of the statute, “or if such chilg has 
been otherwise furnished with the means of instruc- 
tion,” are broad enough to nullify the provision 
touching the approval of private schools by School 
Boards. Of course, such an interpretation makes 
the law sheer nonsense. But that may be the fault 
of the Legislature, not of the court. 


It is certain that the clause in reference to other 
means of education was intended to apply, and had 
before this decision been universally understood to 
apply, only to exceptional cases—as, for instance, 
where a child in feeble health is instructed by his 
parents or a tutor at home. The decision fell like 
a thunderbolt into the ranks of those who had 
found some comfort in the thought that there 
existed a possible legal barrier to the withdrawal to 
parochial from public schools of a large portion of 
Roman Catholic children. There is a chance that 
the Supreme Court will reverse Judge Carter's decis- 
ion. Meanwhile a strenuous effort is making to 
secure additional legislation. Public sentiment 
would overwhelmingly sanction an amendment to 


the present law which should do away with all 


| ambiguity and secure means for rigidly enforcing 


the requirement that parochial or other private 
schools shall furnish instruction which, in the judg- 
ment of the School Boards, is equal in thoroughness 
and scope to that provided by the public schools. 
Unfortunately, a panic has seized a great many 
well-meaning people, and the result is the drafting 
and vigorous, vociferous urging upon the Legisla- 


; ture of a bill so monstrously partisan in its nature 


that only fiery zealots can be got to give it support, 
within or without the State House. Even organs 
of denominational Protestantism denounce the meas- 
ure. It is manifestly designed for the forcible sup- 
pression of parochial schools. One clause provides 
that only such text-books as are sanctioned by the 
School Boards for public schools shall be used in 
those which are not public! There have been 
various public hearings on this question before the 
Legislative Committee on Education. Throngs of 
people have attended, eminent lawyers are retained 
on each side, witnesses examined, and speeches 
made, ad libitum. Storms of applause and volleys 
of hisses express the conflicting sentiments of en- 
thusiasts. The end is not yet. 


The great Fall River strike has terminated in a 
complete defeat for the strikers. The State Board — 
of Arbitration, which is required by law to use its 
best endeavors toward the adjudication of labor 
troubles, and whose decisions, always unanimously 
rendered, have been accepted by employers and 
employed in very many cases, was unable to get 
any recognition at Fall River from the manufactur- 
ers, although the dissatisfied workpeople offered to 
subrait their case to the Board and abide the result. 
The Rev. John Brown, of Fall River, is credited 
with having been the principal instrumentality in 
bringing the strike to an end. He had the confi- 
dence of the operatives to a most extraordinary 
degree, and when he saw that they had already 
failed, and that persistency would only mean star- 
vation, they listened to him and went back to their 
looms. -M. C. A. 


RICHARD ROE AND THE TRADES- 
UNION. 


By Francis J. Douatas. 


Ee express a definite opinion of the general char- 
acter of trades-unions principles and _ policies 
“ould be,” as Mr. Lowell’s Hosea Biglow has re- 
marked concerning a more delicate question—“’ould 
be persumin’.”” Counsel for the plaintiff will have 
no trouble in securing evidence to convict the trades- 
unions of crude, hasty, ill-timed, and cruel action ; 
and counsel for the defendant will confidently pre- 
sent eloquent proof of the beneficial influence on 
commerce and labor of union organizations. The 
ignorant and disinterested outsider makes no attempt 
to obtain from perplexingly slippery details a com- 
prehensive survey and estimate of general results. 
He trusts almost entirely to the logic of specific in- 
stances, and he is inclined to form his idea of things 
from personal information and experience. It is a 
fair question, however, whether isolated examples 
of trades-union policy, such as, for instance, the case 
which ex-Mayor Hewitt took up some months ago 
with characteristic vigor, form any proper ground 
for general conclusions. Mr. Hewitt’s memorable 
case, which aroused so much substantial sympathy 
for the victim of the boycott, and testified so strongly 
to the paternal rule of the Grand Old Man, served 
to convince many fair-minded citizens of the odious 
tyranny of certain trades-union restrictions and 
regulations. 1 came across information the other 
day of a similar instance of trades-union activity in 
New York City, and what kas been said regarding 
the logic of specific instance was proper pre- 
lude to the further remark that my statement of 
the case that came under my observation is sub- 
mitted without argument, and only for what it may 
be worth as a simple statement of actual fact. 

And yet not alone for that. For this peculiar 
example of severe labor regulations points a moral 
that ought not to be overlooked. It points the 
moral that has been appropriately expressed in the 
well known words, “ The way of the transgressor 
is hard’”’—the transgressor being he who has arrayed 
himself against the god of conventionality and order. 
For one who has never left the beaten path of 
decorum and law it is extremely difficult, it is 
almost impossible, to form proper conception and 
appreciation of the difficulties that are presented to 
him who, having erred, would be accepted again by 
respectable society as a law-abiding member. The 
Prodigal Son in these days doesn’t arise and go to 
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his father, or, if he does, it is not with any prospect 
of being cleansed and purified and rehabilitated 
after his arrival at the paternal mansion. The 
obligation which advanced civilization imposes upon 
the Prodigal Son is that, after he has arisen and 
made expression of his purpose to go to his father, 
he shall have partially completed the work of puri- 
fication which is to make him fit for the companion- 
ship of his father and his father’s guests, before he 
starts on his journey. The force of this obligation 
is made manifest with peculiar significance in this 
story of a trades-union’s hapless victim. 

Richard Roe is a young man of English parent- 
age. He was born thirty-two years ago, of well-to- 
do people. Up to his twenty-fifth year he was not 
a particularly wicked young fellow, but rather 
industrious and economical. In his youth he had 
thoroughly mastered a good trade—that of steam 
and gas fitter—and he had acquired the mechanical 
facility that is demanded of a good engineer. But 
he had what is called “ a quick temper,” and about 
five years ago he got into trouble with somebody, a 
quarrel ensued, Richard Roe’s opponent was seri- 
ously assaulted, and Richard Roe was sent to prison. 
It was evident to the sentencing judge that the 
young man before him had no defined criminal 
instinct or habit, and he ordered that Richard Roe 
be sent to the New York State Reformatory at 
Elmira. This institution receives corrigible felons 
under thirty years of age, it releases a man on pro- 
bation before the expiration of his term of convic- 
tion if he gives evidence of disposition and capacity 
to lead an honest life, and the young criminals who 
are sent to this prison do not lose their citizen- 
ship. 

After serving some time over a year in the State 
Reformatory, Richard Roe was released on parole. 
The authorities of the prison had soon discovered 
his special ability as a good mechanic, and had given 
him an opportunity to keep up his work. What he 
was put to do he did so well that he rapidly gained 
favor with the government of the Reformatory. 
Withal he was a well-behaved and studious pris- 
oner. The law empowers the Board of Managers 
of the Reformatory to release on parole any pris- 
oner after he has served a year with perfect con- 
duct, providing the prisoner has employment to go 
into after his release. ‘This provision could not be 
fulfilled by Richard Roe, because he discovered 
that, somehow or another, there was no employer 
that wanted him fresh from prison. But the 
authorities thought well of Richard, and it hap- 
pened that the position of assistant engineer was 
vacant at the Reformatory just about the time that 
Richard Roe’s parole was authorized by the Man- 
agers. So he was employed in the prison where he 
had been locked up, and he received a good salary 
for his services. He attended to the plumbing and 


steam and gas fitting of the institution, and he did 


such other work as the chief engineer ordered. He 
soon established a reputation for good workman- 
ship, and his salary was increased. 

Superintendent of the Reformatory Z. R. Brock- 
way had adopted a system of manual training and 
education, by which he hoped to equip the young 
men, many of whom had fallen into crime because 
of their inability to earn an honest living, with the 
means of securing a comfortable livelihood as law- 
He needed a competent in- 
structor for the plumbing class, and he bethought 
him of his faithful aud efficient employee, Richard 
Roe. He put upon Richard the new responsibility, 
and gave him an increase of wages. For many 
months Mr. Roe continued his services as teacher, 
and several young men went from under his tute- 
lage with the capacity to earn an honest living at 
the plumbing trade. 

When the Yates bill became a law last summer, 
the work of manufacturing machine-made goods 
was stopped in all the prisons of the State. In the 
Reformatory the machinery was shut down, and 
Mr. Roe found himself in the condition of the 
famous blackamoor, with “his occupation gone.” 
The duties that had demanded the services of an 
engineer and a steam-fitter were suddenly suspended, 
and the services of Mr. Roe were really no longer 
required. Nevertheless, Superintendent Brock- 
way desired to retain him in the employ of the 
Reformatory, pending an inquiry addressed to 
the Attorney-General concerning the extent to 
which the new law affected the Trades School 
In the meantime, however, 
Mr. Roe, believing that there would hardly be 
any trouble for him now to secure employment 


| in New York, tendered his resignation to his 


superintendent. Mr. Brockway reluctantly ac- 


- cepted the resignation, and Mr. Roe left Elmira 


for New York. He had laid by several hundred 
dollars, and he had no particular anxiety for the 
immediate future. In New York he had some 
political influence, and he employed this to get a 
place ina large steam-fitting establishment. His 
application was favorably received, only he was 


told that it would be necessary for him to get acer- 


tificate of membership from the union. Of course 
this would be an easy matter, and he applied to the 
executive committee. His experience, put into dia- 
logue, was substantially this: 

“Your name, ete. ?” 

“ Richard Roe, etc.” 

“ Your former place of employment ?” 

“ The New York State Reformatory at Elmira.” 

“ Well, Mr. Roe, we have here, we find, evidence 
that you taught the plumbing trade to prisoners at 
the Reformatory. You can’t get any certificate 
from us.” 

This staggered Mr. Roe, but it didn’t disconcert 
him. He went back to the steam-fitting establish- 
ment and related his experience. He was regret- 
fully but firmly informed that he couldn’t get em- 
ployment there so long as he was under the ban of 
the union. Even this did not discourage him. 
There were a good many shops in New York, and 
somebody must want a good mechanic. He spoke 
to his old Congressman, and his Congressman took 
him to several places where it was hoped he would 
obtain a situation. Every employer to whom he 
applied asked the same questions, and, when it was 
discovered that the union didn’t approve of Mr. 
Roe’s conduct in teaching criminals a trade, the 
employers were sorry, but they positively could not 
employ Mr. Roe until the union felt more kindly 
toward him. 

Richard Roe was getting discouraged now. Be- 
sides, his expenses were eating rapidly into his 
savings, and he began to think seriously of the 
future. He applied by letter and in person to 
every friend and acquaintance in the city whom he 
thought would be able to help him to a place. No- 
body responded with any remarkable degree of 
alacrity. Nobody usually does in a case of this 
kind. Finally, Mr. Roe had actually become dis- 
couraged, but it wouldn’t do to give up. Menwith 
“quick tempers”’ usually go to the wall only when 
they are forced there. Mr. Roe began visiting out- 
of-the-way shops, and pleading for any kind of 
employment at any wages. But the news of the 
union’s displeasure had traveled faster than his 
tired feet, and was always waiting to receive him 
wherever he went. He walked Third Avenue from 
the Harlem Bridge to City Hall, and from City 
Hall to the Harlem Bridge and over beyond into 
the Annex district. And, wherever he went, the 
union had been there before him and heralded his 
coming. So that, when he asked for employment, 
he was told that he could obtain employment after 
the union had approved his application. There 
was plenty of work, and men were wanted in many 
shops, but—the union ? 

So Richard Roe must travel. He is footsore and 
hungry, but he must “move on,” the surly blue- 
coated club-bearer admonishes him whenever he 
loiters on his weary way. The union is relentless, 
and will not condone. 

This true story of an episode in real life should 
have a more than common significance aside from 
its bearing on any question of the policies and 
principles. of trades-unions. Poor Richard Roe’s 
ease tells, with a terrible brevity and withal pict- 
uresqueness, the awful struggle that awaits him 
who rashly plunges into the maelstrom of crime. 
The swimmer may repent and may make for land, 
but the struggle is his, nevertheless. 


THE SINGLE TAX SURPIUS. 


By Tuomas G. SHEARMAN. 


N The Christian Union for March 21 Mr. Charles 

Spahr publishes an article entitled “The Single 

Tax Deficit,” in reply to one of mine on this ques- 
tion in The Christian Union of March 7. 

Before taking up Mr. Spahr’s statistics, it may 
be well to state just what is the real practical issue 
between us. It is, whether taxation shall be levied 
upon personal property and other productions of 
human industry and effort, or whether these shall 
be entirely exempted from taxation and the whole 
revenue of the State collected from other sources. 
I make no attempt now to discuss the question 
whether such an exemption would be beneficial or 
not, but confine myself to the question whether it 
is possible to secure it, whether it is possible for 
the National and State governments to obtain suf- 


| vital mistakes in his calculation. 


ficient revenue from taxation without taxing any ~ 
article of human production. Mr. Spahr maintains 
that it is not possible; I maintain that it is en- 
tirely possible, practicable, and easy. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I do not mean to 
say that government revenue can be obtained from 
any other ultimate source than the production of 
human labor. What I say is that natural laws 
inevitably collect from the productions of human 
labor a large revenue, which goes to private per- 
sons, who render no labor in exchange for this 
revenue except the labor of collecting it, and that 
this revenue is everywhere sufficient to defray all 
proper expenses of government. Consequently, 
governments need only to lay taxes on this particu- 
lar form of private revenue; and it will always be 
sufficient to meet all necessary taxation. 

Mr. Spahr himself selected the State of Connect- 
icut as a test; and I followed him there. He says 
that this State is one peculiarly favorable for my 
theory ; and, although I do not think so, this is a 
matter of no importance, since I accept the State 
which he selected and he accepts my estimate of the 
market value of its land as moderate, which indeed 
it is—far too moderate. I decline to follow him into 
the wilds of Montana at present; although, if he will 
furnish me with its statistics, I shall be glad to dis- 
cuss Montana with him on another occasion. 

We have no dispute about the figures which 
form the basis of our calculation. He accepts my 
valuation of the land at $219,000,000; I accept his 
estimate of the present assessed valuation at $156,- 
000,000, and the amount of Federal and local taxa- 
tion on the State at $10,600,000. 

Where, then, do we disagree? Just here. He 
assumes that the annual rental value of Connecticut 
land would not exceed 44 per cent. of its market 
value. [ insist that it would be nearer 64 per cent. 
Which is correct ? | 

Whether I am in error or not, it is at least cer- 
tain that Mr. Spahr is; because he has made two 
First, he forgets 
that rent (in the economic or scientific sense, con- 
cerning which alone we are talking) always includes, 
not merely the net profit which a landlord receives 
from the land, but also all taxes on the land which 
are paid by the tenant, or which the landlord 
deducts from his gross rent in estimating net rent. 
Second, he assumes that the real rental value of 
land is limited to the amount which a landlord could 
obtain upon a lease renewed from year to year, 
without any security for the tenant’s improvements. 
In both of these respects Mr. Spahr is so clearly in — 
error that he is sure to recognize the fact when 
pointed out to him. 

In order to ascertain the real scientific as well as 
commercial rental value of Connecticut land, we 
must first ascertain what it would be worth in the 
market under a lease with an absolute guaranty 
to every tenant of full payment for all his im- 
provements, whenever the lease terminates. There 
can be no possible means of calculating this 
rent better than to take the average rate of in- 
terest upon the market value of the land plus 
the taxes upon it. This is almost an infallible 
test. Of course it is true, as Mr. Spahr says, that 
there are multitudes of Western farms which could 
not be rented, from year to year, for more than 
4 per cent. of their market value; yet, upon just 
such farms, hundreds of millions of dollars are freely 
loaned, at 7 and 8 per cent. per annum. The dif- 
ference between renting value and selling value is — 
caused by the total insecurity for improvements 
made upon the land by the tenant. Give him abso- 
lute security for all improvements and exact com- 
pensation for all the injury which he would sustain 
from disturbance in his lease, and he would gladly — 
pay an annual rental of 8 per cent., rather than 
borrow money for the purchase of the same farm at 
7 per cent. Now, the average rate of interest in 
Connecticut, for loans having no greater security 
than purchasers of land at the market price have 
for their investments, is decidedly over 5 per cent.; 
but we will call it no more than 5. Mr. Spahr has 
shown that the usual amount of taxation in Con- 
necticut for local purposes is $6,600,000. This sum 
is now levied upon real and personal property, 
assessed at $350,000,000, making a tax rate of 
somewhat over 1 per cent. According to Mr. 
Spahr, the land of Connecticut, exclusive of railroad 
land, is now assessed at $156,000,000. On this 
amount there is a present taxation at the rate of 
1f per cent. On railroad lands, now assessed at 
about $30,000,000, there is a tax of 1 per cent. : 
These taxes must be added to the 5 per cent. of the 
market value, which is the present net rent of Con- 
necticut land, in order to ascertain the gross rent ; 
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which gross rent of course furnishes the true basis 
for estimating taxation. | 
These corrections being made, the account stands 
as follows : | 
True land values, $219,000,000, bearing 
net rent of 5 per cent.......... $10,950,000 
Present land-tax on assessment of. 


$156,000,000 at 1% per cent. ....... 2,925,000 
Ditto on railroad lands, $30,000,000. 
at 1 per cent.........---- 800,000 


True gross rent of Connecticut ?. $14,175,000 


Present gross 10,600,000 
Surplus remaining to land-owners, 
ter paying all existing taxeS..........+eeeee+s $3,575,000 


Even if we should accept Mr. Spahr’s unreason- 
ably low estimate of the net rental of Connecticut 
land at 43 per cent. of its market value, this sur- 
plus would still only be reduced to $2,180,000. 
On his own showing, therefore, the single tax 
would leave no deficit, but would leave a consider- 
able surplus in the hands of landlords and land- 
owners. | 

But this is not all that needs to be considered. 

Under our present system of indirect taxation 
the National Government confessedly collects a 
vastly larger sum than it can wisely use. Under 
any system of direct taxation this wicked and 
wasteful taxation would instantly cease. Its cessa- 
tion would relieve the land-owners of Connecticut 
from $1,000,000 of annual taxes. Now let us see 
where Mr. Spahr’s own calculations would leave 
the land-owners of Connecticut, under the single tax : 
Connecticut rental, estimated at 444 per 


Present tax on land................-5. 3,225, 

Total economic $13,080,000 
Reduction by direct taxation......... 1,000,000 - 9,600,000 
Land-owners’ surplus revenue $3,480,000 
Same surplus on 5 per cent. basis................. 4,575,000 


Thus, on Mr. Spahr’s own showing, the single 
tax would be sufficient to meet all the expenses of 
government, while leaving a most liberal surplus 
for the benefit of land-owners. And when we fur- 
ther bear in mind that the great majority of land- 
owners own more personal property and improve- 
ments than they do mere land, is it not evident 
that they would gain by the abolition of taxes on 
personal property to an extent much greater than 
is here estimated ? : 3 

Mr. Spahr thinks that the State should reduce 
rates of transportation, instead of appropriating 
“part of the inordinate dividends which present 
rates permit.” Why, then, does he commend to 
all the States the example of Connecticut, which 
does precisely what he says no State ought to do? 
It does not attempt to reduce railroad rates, but 
does appropriate part of railroad dividends. In 
this it acts wisely; because the State cannot per- 
manently reduce railroad rates by direct legisla- 
tion, while it can appropriate railroad profits by 
taxation. But Mr. Spahr praises in existing Con- 
necticut legislation precisely that which he severely 
condemns when proposed under the name of the 
single tax. 

Finally, Mr. Spahr is a persistent advocate of the 
taxation of personal property, and, like the farmers 
themselves, wants to relieve the farmers by this 
method ; although he wants to have such taxation 
confined to “tangible” and visible property. Let 
us see how this would work in the State of Con- 
necticut, which he has selected. That State now 
tries to tax everything. Of personal property which 
can be touched and seen, it reaches, in round num- 
bers, about $13,700,000 ; of which over $7,000,000 
worth, consisting of animals and farming utensils, 
belongs exclusively to farmers, while the farmers 
certainly own their fair share of carriages, time- 
pieces, and household furniture, items which amount 
to over $4,000,000 more. But the total amount 
of personal property reached by the Connecticut 
assessors, exclusive of railroads, amounts to about 
$100,000,000, the great majority of which is not 
owned by farmers. Mr. Spahr may be very sure 
that Connecticut farmers will not accept his propo- 
sition on their behalf. 
the line between tangible and intangible personal 
property ? Bank stocks are certainly intangible ; 
and so is almost the entire property of the banks 
themselves ; yet no personal property is more easily 
assessed. The property of corporations, whether 
tangible or intangible, is more easily reached than 
the property of individuals; for the simple reason 
that corporate officers have not the same interest in 
committing perjury, when the assessor calls upon 


1 [This amounts to 6.47% per cent., upon the basis of an 
accurate calculation. My rough estimate was 6.50 per cent. 
Like Clive, ‘‘ 1 am astonished at my own moderation,” 


Where is he going to draw 


them, which individuals have. It is easy to be con- 
scientious at other people’s expense. Moreover, 
the personal property of people who live in rural 
districts is always much more easily found and more 
readily valued than similar property in large towns. 
Any experienced assessor can estimate, with very 
fair correctness, the value of an average farmer’s 
household furniture ; but there is not an assessor in 
the whole world who could estimate, with anything 
like the same correctness, the real value of the 
household furniture of wealthy merchants and manu- 
facturers. The taxation of tangible personal prop- 
erty, only, would undoubtedly do away with much 
of the enormous premium which is now placed upon 
dishonesty and perjury by existing methods of as- 
sessment ; but it would only serve to increase the 
burden of the farmers and the poorer classes gen- 
erally ; because the value of their personal property 
would be estimated, under such a system, with at 
least double the accuracy of an estimate of similar 
property in the hands of the rich. 


MR. SPAHR’S REJOINDER. 


Four statements are necessary in order to answer 
the main points in Mr. Shearman’s criticism : 

1. When I assumed rentals to average 44 per 
cent. upon the market value of all the land in 
Connecticut, including unimproved farm land 
(one-third of all) and vacant building lots, I was 
far from forgetting about local taxes. I would also 
willingly agree with Mr. Shearman in estimating 
land-owners’ net profits at 5 percent. All that 
I insist upon is that a single tax advocate shall not 
forget that the “unearned increment” constitutes 
a part of the land-owner’s net profits. In 1870 the 
assessed value of the land of Connecticut was (in 
gold) $120,000,000. In 1885 itwas $156,000,000 
—a gain of 30 per cent. in fifteen years, or an 
average of nearly two per cent. a year. The 
taxation upon the market value of the land 
has been but a fraction over one per cent. 
other words, a 4} per cent. rental was practically 
equivalent to 54 per cent. net profits to the land- 
owners. The 6} per cent. rental which Mr. Shear- 
man assumes would involve an average of 74 per 
cent. net profits. 

2. For the sake of argument, however, let us 
assume that the land in Cvunnecticut (including 
unimproved farm land and vacant building lots) 
does yield 64 per cent. rental“and 7} net profit. 
Would the single tax even then supply a surplus ? 
The answer is obvious when one remembers that 
Mr. Shearman has estimated his rental upon the 
entire speculative value of the land, including all 
improvements except buildings. If the land were 
assessed (as the single tax proposes) merely at the 
value which it would have if an increase in value 
were precluded and no capital or labor had ever been 
expended upon it, $150,000,000 instead of $219,- 
000,000 would be a high valuation. Six and one 
half per cent. rental upon $150,000,000 worth of 
bare land would be but $9,750,000—still a deficit 
of one million dollars. 

3. Western farmers, who can rent land at 4 per 
cent. of its selling value, would never buy it and give 
7 per cent. mortgages, if the size of the mortgage 
were to increase with the increased value of the 
land. If mortgages in Connecticut average 5} per 
cent., we cannot suppose that rentals would be as 
high as in the West. Columbia College, in this 
city, leases its.land for twenty-one years, giving the 
tenant security for improvements. The writer has 
recently been shown a number of the leases which 
have just expired, and those which have been given 
in their stead. ‘The average rental has been but 
34 per cent. net upon the selling value of the land, 
and when the unimproved land held by the College 
is included, the average rental has been but three 
per cent. 

4. Since the editors of The Christian Union are 
calling “ time,” or rather space, upon this discussion 
(which will probably be continued in the “ Stand- 
ard’”’), it will be impossible for me to reply at length 
to Mr. Shearman’s comments upon the suicidal 
efforts of the farmers to tax personal property. I 
will merely state that a short time ago I was led to 
investigate the tax statistics of Greene County, Ohio, 
where 60 per cent. of the people are farmers and 
40 per cent. townspeople. The townspeople hold 
38 per cent. of the personalty and but 9 per cent. 
of the land. Inasmuch as the farmers hold the 
remaining 91 per cent. of the land, it is not singu- 
lar that they are not enthusiastically in favor of the 
single tax. 

In conclusion, I will say that during the fifteen 


years that the. assessed value of the land of Connect- 


In 


icut increased $36,000,000, and its market value 
$54,000,000, the aggregate taxes paid by the 
property owners (principally land-owners) were 
over $70,000,000. What has been true in Con- 
necticut during the last fifteen years has, in the main, 
been true throughout the United States from the be- 
ginning: the land-owners have paid to the com- 
munity in taxes and assessments more than the un- 
earned increment in the value of their lands. In 
other words, the community has already taken from 
the land-owners substantially as much as it is en- 
titled to according to the single tax theory.* =: ~¥ys 

CHARLES SPAHR. 


JOHN BRIGHT. 
By tHE Rev. Epwarp C. Towne. 


eo BRIGHT, the greatest master of the finest 
form of eloquence which England in our time 
has _ had, first took his seat in the House of Com- 
mons July 28, 1843, and during the whole forty- 
five years since that date his membership of Parlia- 
ment has been continuous, with the single exception 
of a break of five months in 1857. 

The city of Durham had the honor of first call- 
ing him from among his people to take part in the 
counsels of Parliament. He contested the seat 
unsuccessfully, at only a few hours’ notice, in March, 
1843 ; but in July, when the successful Tory mem- 
ber had been unseated, upon proof of bribery by 
his election agents, a second contest by Mr. Bright 
gave him a decisive victory. 

Upon the dissolution of Parliament in 1847, Mr. 
Bright, who had been already bespoken by that 
constituency, was elected, July 29, member for 
Manchester, the great political capital of the North 
of England; and this seat he continued to hold 
until the overthrow of Lord Palmerston’s govern- 
ment in March, 1857, upon a motion made by the 
celebrated Richard Cobden, Mr. Bright’s closest 
political and personal friend. Palmerston appealed 
to the nation by dissolving Parliament, confident in - 
the favor with which the English masses regarded 
his thorough John Bull course in the Crimean 
War; and even in radical Manchester a proportion 
of Mr. Bright’s ordinary supporters turned against 
him, and left him to come out at the bottom of the 
poll. Both the Manchester seats were captured by 
the Tories, and Mr. Bright was left out of the new 
House of Commons. Already, however, he had 
made a name for eloquence, for intrepid individual- 
ism, for lofty character and strong conviction, 
which made foe and friend alike bewail his absence 
from that historic floor which had been, more than 
any other spot on earth, the scene of law and of 
eloquence, of great debate and great decisions. 

But it was not, by more than thirty years, the 
close of Mr. Bright’s career as a Member of Parlia- 
ment, although the blow fell when he was for a 
year absent from England, in broken health, and 
his own wish would have been to return to private 
life. He wrote from Italy that he could not regret 
being liberated from public life in a manner in- 
volving On his part no shrinking from any duty. 
And in regard to the question of the war with 
Russia he declared : 

“YT would not unsay or retract any one of the 
speeches I have spoken, or erase from the records 
of Parliament any one of the votes I have given, 
if I could thereby reverse the decision to which 
you have come, or secure any other distinction 
which it is in the power of my countrymen to . 
confer. I am free, and will remain free, from any 
share in the needless and guilty bloodshed of that 
melancholy chapter in the annals of my country.” 

Nothing more marks the average public man in 
England than his assumption that he must give 
way when public opinion becomes a storm of angry 
clamor; and nothing has more marked Mr. Bright 
in the great critical periods of his career—the 
period of the Crimean War and the period of the 
American Civil War—than his assumption to the 
exact contrary, that it should make no difference 
with him how the wild storm of publie passion 
might rage through the press, on the platform, 
and in Parliament. The entire history of England 
has never known a purer or a kinglier conscience 
than John Bright, maintained unshaken and un- 
awed when Great Britain was a den of wild 
beasts against Russia, in the Crimean War; and, 
again, during our Civil War, when it was a 
menagerie of all eccentric misconceptions and 
malignities toward the United States, travailing, in 
sore agonies of civil contest, with the final birth of 
law and liberty, union and freedom, through all her 
borders. 
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The defeat of John Bright at Manchester was a 
blot in the history of the radical capital of the 
North ; but Birmingham, the not less radical and 
the still more important capital of the Midland region 
of England, very soon jumped at the chance of put- 
ting her standard into the hands of a statesman 
and orator who was, above all living men at that 
time, the prophet of human rights on English soil, 
the tribune of the English common people—a later 
Cromwell and a nobler, whose speech wrought more 
than great Oliver’s sword had ever done, toward 
every form of freedom in England. Mr. Bright 
was elected a member for Birmingham in August 
of 1857, and has until his death remained, through 
thirty-one years, a member for Birmingham. The 
one eloquent and eminent citizen of Birmingham 
who had a claim to the position, Mr. George Daw- 
son, a preacher and popular lecturer, who had for 
fourteen years fought almost single-handed the 
battle of radical liberalism in the community, and 
in fact throughout England, refused to stand against 
Mr. Bright, whom he especially commended as a 
right honest and able enemy of Lord Palmerston, 
the foremost man in England to meet Palmerston 

nd antagonize his disastrous and disgraceful rule. 
If, in the final stage of his career, Mr. Bright has 
not stood upon the question of Ireland as radical 
Birmingham stands, it yet remains true that an 
illustrious chapter in the history of English politics 
is embraced in the career of Mr. Bright since 
Birmingham permanently recalled him to public 
life, and that the town is unlikely to ever enjoy a 
distinction greater than that of having had Mr. Bright 
as its member during more than thirty years. 

It was especially, not to say solely, as a Free- 
trader, an ally of Richard Cobden, and the eloquent 
Apollos of the new radical gospel, that John Bright 
first solicited and first obtained the suffrages of an 
English constituency. The protection then domi- 
nating English politics was a heavy tax upon food— 
the grain, or “corn” as the English term is, of 
which was made the bread of the common people. 
It was a form of protection wholly irrational and 
iniquitous, and fifty years ago Mr. Bright was 
already taking a hand in agitation against the cruel 
laws, based in class selfishness, which heavily taxed 
the commonest necessity of the working class. He 
had come to know Cobden in 1837, and, when his 
first wife died in 1839, Cobden called on him under 
circumstances which Mr. Bright himself related in 
these words : 

“T was in the depth of grief, I might almost say 
of despair, for the light and sunshine of my house 
had been extinguished. All that was left on earth 
of my young wife, except the memory of a sainted 
life and of a too brief happiness, was lying still 
and cold in the chamber above us. Mr. Cobden 
called on me as my friend, and addressed me, as 
you might suppose, with words of condolence. 
After a time he looked up and said: ‘There are 
thousands of homes in England at this moment 
where wives, mothers, and children are dying of 
hunger. Now, when the first paroxysm of your 
grief is past, I would advise you to come with 
me, and we will never rest until the Corn Law is 
repealed.” 

Mr. Cobden had begun as a political agitator 
in 1835, with a pamphlet entitled “ England, Ire- 
land, and America,’ and how from this hour of 
consecration the two men wrought for the people 
of England, until the tax was taken off, is one of 
the greatest stories in the history of English polli- 
tics. And it may be especially mentioned here 
that in 1861 Cobden referred to the fact that Mr. 
Bright and himself were sometimes called “the 
two members for the United States,” because of 
the admiration, the sympathy, and the anxiety with 
which they had so long turned to the United States. 

Mr. Bright’s efforts on behalf of the United 
States, when the weight of England, in nearly 
every respect, was thrown into the scale against 
us, ought to be especially remembered in America. 
No man who has ever touch-d the subject has 
taken views more clear, large, and just than the 
views of Mr. Bright on American character and 
destiny. ‘ We see there,” he said, in a speech in 
1861, “a nation which J shall call the Transatlan- 
tic English nation—the inheritor and partaker of all 
the historic glories of this country. . . . I am but 
one in the citizenship of this country; but if all 
other tongues are silent, mine shall speak for that 
policy which tends to generous thoughts and gen- 
erous words and generous deeds between the two 
great nations who speak the English language, and 
from their origin are alike entitled to the English 
name.” 

This was at Rochdale, his home in Lancashire, 


where a banquet was given, to hear his opinions on 
America, just after the Mason and Slidell affair, by 
which England was so greatly excited. A year 
later Mr. Bright made another declaration in a 
speech at Birmingham, following that declaration 
of Mr. Gladstone which was so sad a blunder for a 
political prophet—the declaration that the American 
Union was finally broken, and that the future of 
America was likely to be one of division, turbulence, 
and intestine wars. Both then, and six weeks later 
in another Rochdale speech, Mr. Bright strenuously 
maintained his hope of the future of the United 
States. And a few weeks later still, address- 
ing the workingmen of London, and once more, 
again in London, he continued to urge his reso- 
lute confidence in the American Union. These 
utterances were outside of Parliament; but when 
Mr. Roebuck made his motion, June 30, 1863, for 
the recognition of the Southern Confederacy, Mr. 
Bright met the question, in advance of the answer 
which Gettysburg and Vicksburg gave to it, with as 
much confidence as if he had already heard the 
cannon of those great victories thundering round 
the world the loud notice of triumphant America 
to both England and France to mind their own 
business. | 

In spite of his latest failure to stand for the 
Irish cause, the report of history will assign to Mr. 
Bright a larger place in the maintenance of that 
cause than to any other English statesman. He 
stood almost alone in a grand fidelity to that cause 
from the year 1845 down to the time when Home 
Rule became an issue as inevitable as Homestead 
Rights, or any other which Mr. Bright could have 
supported. The story need not be rehearsed here. 
That part of it which covers the long period of Mr. 
Bright’s splendid devotion to Ireland’s true inter- 
ests would fill a great chapter crowded with exam- 
ples of noble argument, of pathetic appeal, of 
burning indignation, and a long recital of the suffer- 
ing of Ireland and the shame of England through 
hundreds of years of the most cruel wrong man 
ever meted out to man. 

It was early in 1881 that Mr. Bright began to re- 
fuse to further follow those steps of his great career 
which history will dwell upon as unexampled in all 
the highest marks of statesmanship and the finest 
qualities of humanity. Mr. Forster, the Benedict 
Arnold almost of English Liberalism in dealing with 
Ireland—the last and, in some respects, the worst of 
the blunderers who have wrought unparalleled crime 
against Ireland—had concentrated unlimited Brit- 
ish ignorance and spleen and anger into a Coercion 
bill, at a moment when all the voices of centuries 
of history were calling for generous reform first of 
all, and, at the worst, only a degree of coercion 
after every other means had been tried. It was 
for Mr. Gladstone and English Liberalism gener- 
ally a most unfortunate thing that Forster was 
justly thought a man of elephantine virtue, and 
was dgemed too great a man for Irish Secretary 
except as he would consent to step down in dignity 
for the sake of a great duty such as only his broad 
back was equal to. ‘The unhappy result was that 
when Forster undertook to trample, in the vigor of 
his elephantine consciousness of his own importance 
and his own virtue, not only was it dangerous for 
the Irish members who crossed the path of his 
injudicious plunges at statesmanship, but not even 
Mr. Gladstone had a chain in reserve for his leg. 
Forster’s statesmanship was ever noted as blind of 
one eye, and as determined by the one eye he kept 
upon the chances of pleasing his enemies; and 
when this one-eyed omniscience was tried upon the 
Irish question, and directly settled upon a sop to 
the Tories in the shape of a Coercion bill, it was a 
terrible downfall, and a disaster to Liberalism as 
well as to Ireland that brought on a struggle of 
unexampled intensity between the Irish members 
and the House of Commons under, not a Tory 
chief, but under Mr. Gladstone. It was the last great 
hour of Obstruction, when the order of Parliament 
was for days and nights without interruption taken 
by the throat and choked until all England howled 
again. Then it was that Mr. Gladstone raged not 
less magnificently than mistakenly against Mr. Par- 
nell, and that Mr. Parnell held undaunted on his 
way, overshadowed by the destiny which would 
bring Gladstone round at last to take the Irish 
standard from his hands and plant it immovable by 
the side of the historic standard of England. Mr. 
Bright was silent at first, and there was much just 
doubt whether he, of all men our time had produced 
and had set in the front of the progress of mankind, 
could ever speak, even with Gladstone and Forster 
and Liberalism in power, against suffering, even if 
sinning, Ireland. But when an Irish obstructionist 


of the most offensive type challenged a comparison 
between the Anti-Corn Law League and the Land 
League, Mr. Bright broke silence with a speech of 
excessive bitterness, angrily attacking the Irish 
Parliamentary party, vehemently supporting Glad- — 
stone and Forster, and with a storm of fierce in- 
vective sweeping under one common condemnation 
the whole Irish party. There have followed 
naturally the further steps taken by Mr. Bright in 
opposition to the just hopes of Ireland. It had long 
been noted by those familiar with Mr. Bright’s 
mind that there was a reserve in him of conserva- 
tism, a line always before his eyes over which he 
would not pass. That line he paused upon in 1881, 
and, there turning, faced down his own ideals, did 
violence to his own principles, and robbed history 
of what should have been the last great stage of his 
career. | 
There remains here but to speak briefly of the 
wonderful charm of Mr. Bright’s personal presence, 
and the wonderful power and fascination of his elo- 
quence. He was already notable at thirty-two 
years of age, when he entered public life, for the 
deep and varied pathos, the winning humor, and 
the noble. lofty, powerful eloquence of his public 
address. The reader of the half-century of history 
into which John Bright came a very pronounced 
radical, six years after William Ewart Gladstone 
had come upon the stage the hope of the Tories, 
will find no more fascinating example of character 
and no more captivating specimens of eloquence | 
than those which gave at last to John Bright’s name 
a place as secure among statesmen and orators, and 
almost in literature, as that of Burke or that of 
Shakespeare. If we take the best work of the 
time in letters for a standard, that of Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, and Emerson, for instance, the quality 
of Mr. Bright will come nearer to it than the qual- 
ity of Mr. Gladstone or that of Matthew Arnold. 
In what Dean Swift called “ sweetness and light ”’ 
Mr. Bright was one of the greatest examples in the 
whole history of the English mind. Touch the 
most splendid illustrations of the free English mind 
—in King Alfred’s conception of an English people 
and creation of one England ; in Chaucer’s blithe 
greatness of song; in Wicklyffe’s homely English 
radicalism of conscience and breadth of humanity 
in religion; in great Shakespeare’s mastery of all 
insight and all sympathy, reading the great book of 
men’s minds and manners; and in whatever of 
Pilgrim or Puritan fathers, planting a new world 
with freedom and culture, was noblest and rarest 
—and you will fiad the high line of supreme 
quality not falling very much beyond John Bright. 
The sensitive intelligence, the refined and stren- 
uous thoughtfulness, the clear and strong reason, 
and the profound human feeling of a remarkable 
mother, reappeared in Mr. Bright with a difference 
in vigor, passion, and courage of the highest mascu- 
line order. He had a most beautiful face, full of 
light and charm, and he was a man who won re- 
spect and love as hardly another of his generation 
in England did. | 


THE ART OF THE PAST MONTH. 


HE importance of New York as an “art center” 
has been vividly illustrated by the number and 
variety of recent exhibitions. With the close of the 
Water-Color Exhibition in February there usually 
comes a season of comparative quiet, but this year 
the galleries have known nothing of Lenten rest. 
The most attractive exhibition, that of the paint- 
ings collected by Mr. Erwin Davis, has had a most 
unfortunate sequel. Mr. Davis, a collector of fine 
perceptions, who had been aided by several artists, 
had brought together a collection of pictures re- 
markable for charm of color and painter-like quality. 
A short time since we had the Stebbins collection, 
which might be defined as an illustration of the 
results of two centuries of academic training. There 
was much accurate linear drawing and precise exe- 
cution. Of sensitiveness to color and strong feeling 
there was very little, but the collection proved the 
saying that “ whatever a French artist does he does 
well.” The Davis collection was the precise op- 
posite of this objective and often mechanical art. It 
represented, not the art of the academy, but the 
art of rebels against formalism, from Gericault and 
the master romanticist, Delacroix, down through the 
naturalists, realists, plein air men, and one phase 
of impressionism. Thus the two collections afforded 
a most valuable opportunity for comparative study, 
but, despite the slightness of some examples, the 
Davis collection furnished a striking demonstration 
of the superiority of the art of feeling over the art 
of form. Unhappily, the owner, dissatisfied with 
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the prices of his pictures at the sale, sought to 
“protect ”’ them, and the result was a wholesale 
_ “bidding in’ which was presently exposed. This 
discreditable conduct was not redeemed by the 
presentation of Bastien Lepage’s famous “ Joan 
of Arc” and two pictures by Manet to the Metro- 
politan Museum. 

One unusual feature of the recent activity 
has been the appearance of a collection of ‘old 
masters’ belonging to a “ Spanish Bourbon,” the 
Duke de Dureal. This collection is a part of 
that owned by his father, Don Sebastian, and it 
contains an admirable hunting scene by Snyders, 
a Murillo which offers some beautiful features, 
although certain reservations will be made, two 
notable paintings assigned to Jan Van and Van 
der Weyden and most interesting examples of 
the schools, some examples of old Dutch genre 
painting, and two large pictures set down as replicas 
of equestrian portraits by Velasquez and Rubens. 
But the only corresponding replica by Velasquez is 
_ in the collection of Lord Elgin, and these pictures, 
_ like many others, are not free from doubts. It 
may be said, as the ‘Tribune ” has often. candidly 
pointed out, that there is no expert in this country 
whose opinion regarding the authenticity of “old 
masters’ would be accepted at Christie’s or the 
Hotel Drouot. At either place “old masters” of 
really fine quality could be sold for better prices 
than in this country, where those who are most 
impressed by great names are not apt to be buyers. 


But the Dureal collection contains only a few paint- | 


ings of distinction, although there'‘are several toler- 
able examples of the schools rather than the masters. 
In amusing contrast with the dingy entombments 
and martyrs of the Durcal collection is the group 
of clever little “nocturnes,” “hotes,” and “sym- 
phonies ” by the vivacious Whistler which are shown 
at the Wunderlich gallery. These are sketches of 
effects observed at English and Continental water- 
ing-places, and it need not be said that they are 
calculated to rouse the ire of the Philistine. Mr. 
Whistler expresses himself in color without much 
regard for form, rapidly recording the color im- 
pressions which the larger features of the scene 
produce upon his sensitive eyes. It would not do 
to say brain rather than eyes, for Mr. Whistler is 
- never weary of asserting that art is only a matter 
of spontaneous and inexplicable impulse. But 
these dainty little color notes are sometimes char- 
acterized by a rare truthfulness, and they are sel- 
dom entirely devoid of charm for the lovers of sug- 
gestiveness. Nothing could be further removed 
from Whistler, to cite another contrast, than the 
gravity, dignity, and introspection of the great 
Northern master, Albrecht Diirer. But the two 
have been placed side by side, as it were, by the 
exhibition of eight drawings by Diirer in. the 
Klackner gallery. ‘These are studies in crayon or 
chalk and India ink upon tinted paper, done be- 
tween 1503 and 1512, before and after Diirer’s 
journey to Italy. All but one are duly mentioned 
by Thaussing, who inspected them in the Von 
Franck collection, from which they came to this 
country. There are two interesting heads, one of 
the Virgin, with much charm of expression, and 
two studies of feet and an arm which are remarkable 
illustrations of Diirer’s study of anatomy and mastery 
of exact design. A study of a lime tree in water 
colors might be taken to indicate an increased inter- 
est in color. These little drawings admit us into a 
great artist’s intimacy and show how seriously 
Diirer worked, how thoroughly he trained himself, 
and how carefully he made studies for every part 
of his paintings. 

In the same gallery Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Moran, two strong American etchers, have ex- 
hibited an extremely interesting collection of their 
work. Another American artist is to be studied 
in a special exhibition—Mr. W. L. Picknell, who is 
represented by thirteen pictures at the gallery of 
Mr. S. P. Avery, Jr. Mr. Picknell is one of the 
strong young landscape painters who have come 
back to us from Paris, where he has acquired sound 

drawing, tact in composition, and the courage neces- 
sary to paint outdoor pictures in a high key corre- 
sponding to that of nature. Mr. Picknell has been 
painting the beaches and salt marshes, the sand 


dunes and sloping pastures, along the New England 


coast, and he has realized some excellent color 
effects in compositions simple but well considered. 
These merits far outweigh a certain lack of texture, 
a hard, metallic effect, and the dryness of the im- 
pasto. At a neighboring gallery, that of Boussod, 
Valadon & Co., one of the strong men of the 
so-called younger school in France is to be studied 
in the large painting of “The Haymaking,” the 


have seen. 


whole thing ! 


most serious example of Leon Lhermitte which we 
This is a painting of peasants at lunch 
—a trite subject, but redeemed by the vigor and 
accuracy of the draughtsmanship. The artist is a 
master of black and white, and his forte probably 
lies in expression in line and mass rather than in 
color. Here the coloring is monotonous, but the 
designing of the figures shows exceptional power. 
These and a little water-color exhibited at the 
Keppel gallery are the present or recent opportuni- 
ties which the city offers the art student, and the 
opening of the Academy exhibition will be followed 
by a renewal of activity in the galleries. In most 


| cases these opportunities are free to all, and the 


minor exhibitions are certainly to be reckoned 
among the factors which help toward enlighten- 
ment, and, we trust, culture. 


CHAINS AND SLAVERY. 


By WILLIAM CLARKE. 


HILE the details of the infamous plot con- 
cocted by the London “ Times ¥ against Mr. 
Parnell and his associates were still the universal 
subject of discussion, a little band of four men and 
women, with two young girls and two infants, in 
charge of a humane and energetic Unitarian min- 
ister, were traveling from the so-called “ Black 
Country ” to London. They were persons engaged 
in the chain-making operations which have their 
home in the most dismal parts of dismal industrial 


_England, and they were on their way to give evi- 
dence before the House of Lords Committee on 


Sweating. Most of-them had never seen London 
before, and great was their astonishment as the 
train sped for miles through houses and past great 
buildings with domes and towers, and they were 
told that all that was only part of London. The 
crowded streets, the giant hotels, the great railway 
stations, the busy restaurants bright with the elec- 
tric light, the multitude of vehicles, the constant 
throngs of people—all these things made a never- 
to-be-forgotten impression upon the poor, miserable 
children of hopeless toil. As one of them—a wo- 
man prematurely old—said to me, “ We shal] think 
of it all our lives.” : 

Such a scene as these poor people presented in 
the committee-room of the House of Lords was 


probably unparalleled. Some of them had their 


best clothes on, and all were distinctly above the 
average condition of the people in the district from 
which they had come. But what a look on their 
faces! Years of dumb misery, of hopeless suffer- 
ing, of scanty food, of hard, grinding toil, had 
stamped on their countenances an expression which 
might move the hardest heart to pity. One woman 
had her little child with her, and this hapless infant, 
unconscious of the character of its temporary locale, 
was playing and sometimes squealing in the corridor 
of the House of Lords. On the other hand were 
their lordships, positively burdened with the luxu- 
ries of life, mostly hard and indifferent, and quite 
ludicrously ignorant of the real nature of the prob- 
lem before them. Each peer had eaten and drunk 
enough the week before to keep all the victims of 
poverty before him for a whole year. Two peers, 
the Duke of Norfolk and Lord Derby, draw every 
year tens of thousands of pounds in the shape of 
ground rents from the towns of Sheffield and Bury, 
besides enormous rentals accruing from agricultural 
lands. And they were there to inquire why people 
are poor! The impudence and hollow satire of the 
We used to be told that wealth is 
the ‘“‘ reward of abstinence,” and its accumulation a 
necessary “incentive to industry.” Well, these 
lords had never “ abstained ”’ from any luxury they 
wished for in the whole course of their lives. They 
had never lifted a little finger to produce the wealth 
they enjoy, and they never propose to do so until 
or unless they are compelled. But the poor chain- 
makers! Their whole life is one of “ abstinence.” 
They abstain involuntarily from good food, luxury 
of every kind except the cheapest tobacco, enjoy- 
ment and pleasure of every sort, often from suffi- 
cient clothing. The only thing, in short, they do 
not abstain from is work. They toil far harder 
than did the negro slaves in the Southern States, 
and yet they are poor, they have none of the “ re- 
wards of abstinence”! How is this, Mr. Orthodox 
Economist? It seems that your calculations are 
wrong somehow, and that the clap-trap of your idle 
phrases does not fit in with the stern facts of life. 
But I did not so much intend to preach an economic 


sermon as to tell about the chainmakers. 


Where do they live? If one takes the train to 
Dudley from the enormous railway station in New 


Street, Birmingham, he will soon reach their squalid 
region. He may go direct by the Great Western 
Railway, but the other route will give him a sight 
of the ruins of Dudley Castle, telling of the times 
of the Ironsides, and leading to some Carlylean 
reflections on “ Past and Present,” not very compli- 
mentary to our times. Whatever villainies Crom- 
well was putting an end to, they could not equal in 
horror the scenes which meet one’s eye to-day. 
After emerging from the Birmingham tunnels, one 
passes alongside a black canal, with large collieries 
close by, and big furnaces not far off. All is black 
—black earth, black water, black chimneys, black 
sky generally. You laugh scornfully and yet sadly 
when you remember that this is the country once 
called “merry England.” There is little merri- 
ment now, except the noisy laughter that. comes 
from the drink-shop. The men look hard and care- 
worn, the women haggard and old. If you pass 
through the poorer streets of Dudley, little ragged 
children, with bare feet on the black mud, will beg 
for a penny, as they have begged from me scores 
of times. Passing through the town, you will find 
on its outskirts a road leading to Cradley Heath. 
That is your destination if you want to see how 
chains are made. There are two or three ways you 
can go, and each road is horrible.” : 

The first time I ever took this walk was on a cold 
winter day. There had been a frost which was 
partially thawed, and lumps of dirty ice were float- 
ing on the black pools which may be found here 
and there. The road was one mass of thick black 
mud. The country was originally beautiful, as 
indeed the whole county: of Worcester, in which 
Cradley Heath is situated, is. It has in its rural 
parts the loveliest emerald-green meadows, the 
most charming, softly undulating purple hills, the 
richest orchards, the most picturesque villages. 
But Cradley Heath is blasted by man; scarred, 
devastated, pillaged, torn, defaced, ruined, like some 
wretched outcast of the streets, once the pride and 
joy of her native village home. Blackness and 
squalor everywhere ; black, yawning coal mines, 
mountains of refuse where the soft green meadows 


were; in place of the trees and the songs of birds 


the tall chimneys and the din of steam-hammers. 
Half the buildings you pass on your way are falling 
in pieces ; for the ground under you is mined with 
collieries, and it rises here and subsides there, and 
nearly all the houses must be “tied ” (as they call 
it)—72. e., bound and kept up with iron stanchions or 
girders—or they would fallin ruins. No place of. 
amusement or entertainment is to be seen, except 
fhe drink-shop which the government takes care to 
license and place at every convenient corner. The 
very schools have a dismal and depressing appear- 
ance. Here isa disused forge with a heap of old iron, 
there a ruined house. There is not an object of beauty 
or of interestto be seen. Ruskin and William Mor- 
ris may well declare that our modern industrialism 
has all but destroyed art. How can you get art 
from such scenes as these? And yet, as a Member 
of Parliament who went through the district with 
me said, what a powerful picture of this region 
at night, with its furnaces glowing and all its 
squalid details blotted out by the vast black night, 
its chimneys and great shafts only standing out 
against the flames, might be made by a great im- 
pressionist painter like Whistler!! 

To see the chainmakers and nailmakers one 
does not go to the big iron-works, but to small out- 
houses situated behind the rows of red-brick cot- 
tages, before which a little stream of sewage gently 
winds its way. In these small buildings the people 
work. ‘There are usually from one to five forge 
fires in each, in which the small coal called 
‘“braise”’ is glowing; and to the forge bellows 
are attached. I went into one of these little work- 
shops where a whole family was employed. The 
father was making heavy cable chains, his wife and 
a daughter smaller chains, while two sons were 
working the bellows. Such exhausting toil as that 
of this chainmaker I never witnessed. The huge 
hammer he wielded was so heavy that I could do 
little more than lift it. Yet with this he beat the 
iron into chain-links with a well-directed blow, at 
minute intervals, for ten hours every day’ except 
Sunday; and his family worked in the same 
wretched little den for the same length of time. 
The united earnings of these five people working in 
this way amounted to just £1 ($5) per week. 
Although it was a wintry day, the chainmaker’s 
thin, hard, sad face was streaming with perspira- 
tion, caused by the heavy blows of the ponderous 
hammer, and he could not even stop work for a 
minute to speak to his visitors, grim hunger urging 
him on to his task. I suppose he is at it this very 
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: moment. Think of the monotony! Southern slaves 


in a cotton or sugar plantation had at least the fresh 
air and the blue sky overhead, and their food and 


~ ,\ clothing found them. But this unhappy victim 


_ toils all day in a low-roofed brick shed with earthen 


| floor and no window, but merely an aperture to 


admit enough light to enable him to perform his 
round of drudgery. No variation in his work is 
possible : it is the same beating of a piece of iron 
with a heavy hammer into chain-links day by day, 
year by year. He never knew enjoyment. He 
glances round at his wife and children in rags, and 
he knows that for the latter the same terrible fate 
is destined. But if he pauses to sigh over their lot, 
he is instantly roused to the remembrance that they 
will have no bread to eat unless he bends himself 
to his wretched task. ‘Till I looked in his despair- 
ing face, and those of his. poor wife and children, I 
never fully realized what human misery was. 

The well-known English medical journal, the 
“ Lancet,” has been sending round the country a 
special commissioner who has been reporting on 
social conditions, and from his report I take some 
figures relative to the wages earned in this district. 
At Old Hill, near Cradley Heath, the “ Lancet ”’ 
commissioner found a nailmaker who worked twelve 
hours a day, and earned for that 15 pence, or 30 
cents. His rent was 2s. 11d. (75 cents) a week, 
and his family of ten persons had only two bed- 
rooms between them. ‘The women of the family 
worked at nail-making till nine at night. One 
young woman who actually earned 7s. ($1.75) a 
week was considered a great curiosity, so that the 
corner where she worked, says the commissioner, 
‘“‘ was looked upon with some reverence, just as we 
might be curious to see the surgery of a Lister, the 
laboratory of a Faraday, or the studio of a Millais. 
Seven shillings a week for chain-making!” The 
commissioner says that, in his presence, at a meet- 
ing of 100 men and women engaged in making 
spike-nails, the question was asked whether any 
woman present earned 7s. a week. There was no 
answer, and it was discovered that a dollar for a 
week's work of ten to twelve hours a day was the 
usual figure. One man had managed to earn 15s. 
($3.75) in a week; but it was found that he had 
been laboring till past midnight, and had, in fact, 
done the equivalent of nine days’ work in the week. 
The usual earnings of a man in the chain trade 
would be from two to two and a half dollars. 

Sanitation there is next to none. As the soil 
constantly gives way, owing to the coal workings, 
it is not possible to safely construct sewers. ‘The 
dirty water is thrown out and allowed to drain 
away of its own accord, while ashpits are used for 
closets. Consequently mortality, especially infant 
mortality, is great. ‘Three children out of every 
five never reach the age of five years; and many 
of those who grow up are weak and ailing. 

Of course our orthodox economic friend who 
talks about the “reward of abstinence ” will belabor 
us now with “supply and demand,” and will tell us 
that we can do nothing for these wretched slaves of 
‘free’? England. But long experience has taught 
me at least, growing distrust of these phrase-mon- 
gers. It is not a question of “supply and de- 
mand” at all. The question was dealt with very 
satisfactorily centuries ago, before Malthus and 
Adam Smith were heard of, by that excellent 
economist the Apostle James: ‘“ Behold, the hire 
of the laborers who have reaped down your fields, 
which is of you kept back by fraud, crieth.” The 
makers of nails and chains are robbed; that is the 
simple and only explanation of this dire tale of 
misery which I have unfolded. A Member of Par- 
liament recently exhibited in the House of Com- 
mons a chain which sold in London for 7s. (31.75), 
and for making which the worker received three 
cents! Where did the rest go? It was kept back, 
as St. James said, by fraud. 

The trade process is this: The great ironmasters 
produce the wrought iron. This is bought by an 
intermediary, called in the local dialect the “ fog- 
ger,” analogous to the “sweater” in the clothing 
trade. To the “fogger” at the beginning of the 
week comes the poor nail or chain maker, who 
takes a certain weight of iron, to be made into 
nails or chain. At the end of the week this must 
be accounted for by the chainmaker, who has to 
earry on his or her shoulders the chain made. The 
makers pay rent for their little workshops, pay for 
the coal they consume, pay for the wear and tear 
of tools, and pay for the material they lose or 
waste. The “fogger” does nothing but make} a 
profit out of the chainmaker, while the ironmaster 
makes a profit out of him. ‘Then the article made 
is sold to the wholesale iron house, by it to the 


retail house, and then to the public. Each party 
makes his profit out of the party below till we get 
to the chainmaker, who does the most necessary 
part of the series of transactions and gets, never- 
theless, no profit but a bare subsistence wage. 

This is merely an extreme form of the whole 
modern industrial problem. There are few work- 
ers so positively miserable as these of Cradley 
Heath; but there are millions in Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Italy, Russia, who are 
only a little better off, and not a few practically as 
poor. As we sit by the blazing fire, how many of 
us give a thought to the miner in the black, damp 
mine, without whose labor our hearth would be 
bare and cold?- How many of those who use a 
chain trouble their heads about those who made 
it? Every one is busy making his profit, but nine 
out of ten forget that at the foundation of society 
there is a class that makes no profit, but out of 
whose wretched toil all the profits are ultimately 
made. And, instead of paying heed to this, Eng- 
lish politicians are giving their energies to party 
trickery, and too many English clergy to miserable 
ecclesiastical squabbles. ‘ Ye tithe mint and anise 
and cummin, and omit the weightier matters of the 
law.” The Archbishop of Canterbury, who is a 
member of the House of Lords Committee on 
Sweating, did not take the trouble to come and 
hear about the poor chainmakers from their own lips. 

Only a few miles from Cradley Heath is beauti- 
ful Malvern, with its noble hills, pure air, palatial 
hotel, pretty villas, and wealthy people. So near, 
and yet so far! Disraeli said truly that in Eng- 
land there are two nations. 

Lonpon, England. 


FEET OF CLAY.’ 


By AMELIA E. BaRr. 


CHAPTER V. 


SHADOWS OF COMING EVEN'S. 
“The wise and active conquer difficulties 
By daring to attempt them. Sloth and folly 


Shiver and shrink at sight of toil and hazard, 
And make the impossibility they fear.” 


‘“ Ever note, Lucilius, 
When love begins to slacken and decay 
It uses an enforced ceremony ; 
There are no tricks in plain and simple faith.” 


_ Miss Pennington left Bella among the 
raspberries, she was exceedingly unhappy. 
She was sensible that she had made Bella in some 
measure a relief for miserable suspicions which did 
not really originate withher. But Harriet had been 
keenly disappointed. She had looked forward to 
a few hours of delightful intercourse with her 
lover, and her lover had left her without any 
excuse, simply to gratify a caprice of George Pen- 
nington’s regarding a horse some officer wished to 
sell. 
She was angry with her brother for not remem- 


bering her right to Colonel Sutcliffe’s company ; 


she was deeply hurt at her lover falling so easily 
under the influence of qualities which she knew to 
be so superficial and untrustworthy. “One happy 
evening that I ought to have had, stolen from life 
altogether,” she murmured. “It can never be 
made up to me. Surely George might have left 


my lover alone ; but he thinks that everything is in 


existence only for his use and pleasure.” 

There was the truth of her own experience 
in this complaint. She could not remember any 
time when George had not interfered with the 
arrangements and peace of the house. Even when 
he was from home his letters gave the tone of his 
atmosphere. Her wardrobe had been curtailed by 
his unreasonable expenses. Summer trips, winter 
visiting, the number of their guests and of their 
new books, had always been regulated by the 
amount of money George wanted. His had been 
“the withdrawing hand” in all her pleasures. 
And on the very first night of his introduction to 
her lover he had carried him away from her. 

She had in her heart a burning sense of injus- 
tice, and Bella, happening to come first in her way, 
had received more than her share of the complaint 
she could not restrain. Then, as a natural conse- 
quence, instead of blaming her own restless tem- 
per, she endeavored to justify the words she had 
said: “ Bella was imprudent; yes, indeed, almost 
unmaidenly. George would be excusable in ad 
dressing any girl who so visibly put herself in his 
way.” Poor Bella had that night to bear not only 
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the disapproval which belonged to herself but also 
that which ought to have been visited on Colonel 
Sutcliffe. 

Until nine o’clock she indulged a hope that he 
would release himself as quickly as possible and 
return to her. She wandered about and passed 
from one thing to another, like a key that will not 
fit, but the step for which she listened did not 
come. When all hope of it was over, she went to 
her mother’s room. She was sure of sympathy, or 
at least of companionship, there. And sleep was 
not in her mind ; she was too busy with her vague 
resentment, too wide awake with all sorts of threat- 
ening suspicions, to submit to its calm forgetful- 
ness. She did not even desire that it should lock 
up her senses from their care. 

She opened her mother’s door so gently that 
Mrs. Pennington was unaware of her entrance. 
Indeed, she seemed to be either asleep or pre- 
occupied with her thoughts. A table was drawn 
to her side, and it was covered with papers. Her 
head was thrown backward against her chair, her 
* te shut, and her hands tightly clasped together. 

ut a glance at her face told Harriet that she was 
not only awake, but awake to sorrow. She stepped 
softly to her side, and was touched with pity at the 
anguish on her face. 

‘“‘ Dearest mother, are you in trouble ?”’ 

“ My child, I am always in trouble.” She cov- 
ered her face with her hands, and sobbed with that 
piteous restraint that long experience of unshared 
SOIrow gives. 

‘‘'Tell me, mother.’’ 

“You cannot help me, dear. No one can help 
me. Forget what you have seen and heard. To- 
night I am not well. These hours of depression 
come very often before I have a headache.” 

“The depression brings the headache, mother. 
The mental suffering brings the physical suffering. 
Let me share your grief, whatever it is. I ama 
woman now.” . 

“ Ah, child! sorrow comes early enough: you 
need not ask for it! And you cannot help me, 
Harriet. The cup I mingled I must drink. Oh, 
my dear! be careful of your actions, for the cup of 
consequences is sure to be given you. Not even 
the Son of God, though accepting it for others, was 
permitted to put it aside.”’ ie 

‘“‘T am in trouble also, mother. May I sit with 
you? I cannot bear to be alone, and sleep seems 
ages away.” 

“If you are in trouble, remain here, child. 
Turn the key in the door, and light the candles ; 
then come and sit by me. What is grieving you? 
Surely not Colonel Sutcliffe ?” 7 

“‘ George is grieving me, and Bella,and Colonel 
Sutcliffe also. It seems to me as if everything in 
life was wrong. Nothing has gone pleasantly — 
since George came home. You would say that. he 
was the most delightful and the most generous of 
men, and yet somehow he manages to take every 
one’s happiness to increase his own.” 

“George is your brother, my dear.” 

_“T know that ; I feel it continually. But George 
is not my mother, and my lover, and my friend 
also. ‘To-night he has taken away Colonel Sut- 
cliffe, he has made me quarrel with Bella, and I 
feel sure that only George is giving you a heart- 
ache now, and preparing a headache for you to- 
morrow. Mother, can it be right to let George 
exert such a pernicious power? You have author- 
ity and influence over him, and—” 

“ Harriet, I have neither. Look at those papers. 
They are bills which must be met. Hundreds of 
pounds flung away upon articles of folly and 
worthlessness ! 
have told him about my resources, or he is per- 
fectly indifferent to the humiliating restrictions 
you and I must practice in order to gratify his 
whims.” 

“ Mother, is it right that we should suffer for 
George’s whims?” 

“Right or wrong, we must do it. That it 
touches you is my great sorrow. I am afraid, 
Harriet, you will have to put off your marriage. I 
cannot give you all I promised, and also pay these 
claims.” 

Harriet lifted the bills and looked at them. They 
were for jewelry and feasts which had been given 
to singers and dancers, for carriages and expensive 
wines, for endless coats and boots and hats, for 
rare book-bindings, for pictures and for fine pot- 
tery, and other articles of luxury. ; 

“A thousand pounds will not pay these bills, — 
mother.” 

“Nor two thousand. I told George this morn- 
ing that I would pay nothing, unless I paid the 


Either he does not believe what I _ 
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whole. I found these bills upon my table when I 
came up from dinner—besides which, there is an- 
other of £800.” | 

“ For what ?” 

“T cannot tell you.” 

“Oh, mother, why not?” 

“T should not have named the £800 at all, only 
that I wish you to understand how impossible it is 
for me to have your marriage spoken of, for at 
least two or three years.” 

“Tt is very hard.” 

is indeed, Harriet.” 

‘‘ And Colonel Sutcliffe may be ordered away at 
any time. If he goes, our marriage may never 
take place. To-night he left me to go with George 
about a hunting-horse. I did not think he would 
have left me for anything.” _ 

“ Tf he is so easily persuaded, perhaps it is well 
to give him a longer trial. It may be a good 
thing to put off the marriage.”’ : 

‘Oh, mother, it is so easy for you to find good 
in the evil George brings us. I love Harry Sut- 
cliffe. He loves me. I have promised to marry 
him next Christmas. You told me I might. Can 
I not keep my word ?” : 

‘“‘ Harriet, dear, do not make my trouble greater 
than it is. Colonel Sutcliffe must wait. A love 
that cannot wait is worth little. Why did you 
quarrel with Bella?” 

“ Bella has behaved badly. Gdéorge is bent upon 
amusing himself with making love to her, and 
though I gave her all the warning that one girl can 
give to another, I can see that it is useless. Bella 
has been twice to the house since he came home. 
I told her not to come at all. I feel that there is 
going to be trouble about Bella Clucas, mother.” 

“T hope not.” 

“Don’t be so indifferent to what I say. I can 
assure you that if George tries to make a plaything 
of the daughter of Ruthie Clucas, he must calcu- 
late upon both Ruthie and Gale taking a share in 
the game.”’ 

“T fear so. ‘These Manx men are very proud.” 

“Proud! Yes, and they have a sense of moral- 
ity which a breath will stain. If wrong of any 
kind comes between George and Bella Clucas, 
Ruthie would think little of his daughter’s life if 
her good name was gone; and I would not give a 
pin’s fee for George’s life if he had to settle with 
Bella’s father or brother. Surely, mother, you can 
_ see how dangerous meetings must be between a 
handsome girl like Bella and an idle man like 
George, especially when there is that old boy-and- 
girl fancy to build upon. I can remember how 
you disliked it, before George went away.” 

“That was different. I was afraid of George 
taking a foolish step then which would be irrevocable. 
He knows the world now, and is not likely to 
throw away all his social chances by a foolish 
marriage.” 

“Mother, George would throw his eternal hopes 
away for some present gratification. Do not de- 
ceive yourself in this matter. I can see that Bella 
is in love with George, and George, having nothing 
particular to do, will thoroughly enjoy a love affair 
which every one must do their best to prevent.” 

“TI have been in such trouble about his debts 
that I have not thought of Bella Clucas. I declare 
one ought never to do a kindness. Hands full of 
trouble is its reward. It is only six months since 
Lace Corrin was at the House every day—going to 
run off to America—going to drown himself, and 
all for love of Bella Clucas! And the worry I had 
with the man, and the talking to the girl, and the 
mother coming and the father coming, and no end 
to Bella’s contradictions and sulks. It was a proper 
match for her, and she ought to have married 
Lace Corrin, as every one advised her.” 

“She was thinking of George. She knew he was 
coming home.”’ 

‘Harriet Pennington! The idea is absurd.” 

‘¢‘ Not so much so as you think. I have seen far 
more of these Manx fishers than you have. The 
pure-blooded ones like Ruthie Clucas are proud as 
Lucifer. The sea-kings, whose children they are, 
were not prouder. They think all strangers, no 
matter how wealthy they are, their inferiors. 
They call no man ‘master;’ they are fishers and 
farmers, and take their living from the sea and 
land. Ruthie is as proud of his descent as an earl, 
and as independent as if the sea was his own 
landed estate. As for the hundred and fifty acres 
he owns, he has shown me his title-deeds. They 
were given by the Cistercian monks of Rushen 
Abbey in 1106 to Ingebrock Clucas, a noted sea- 
rover of his day. Can you, or any one, show a 
lineage more ancient and honorable ?” 


Some singular answer was on Mrs. Pennington’s 
lips. She lifted her head proudly, but almost in- 
stantly restrained whatever impulse swayed her. 
Harriet looked at her with an anxious curiosity. 
She was sure her mother was going to say some- 
thing very wonderful and unexpected, but the 
momentary emotion, whatever it arose from, died 
away, and the conversation returned to Bella 
Clucas. 

“T will see the girl myself, Harriet, if I can find 
time, and any liking for the duty. But it willdono 
good. Love is not in our choice, but in our fate.” 

_ “Qh, no, mother; our faults and our virtues 
make our fate. Besides, do you think George 
capable of a real affection? Ido not. Mother, is 
it quite determined that he is to remain at home ?”’ 

‘Look at those bills, Harriet, and tell me if he 
is fit to go away from home ?” | 

“Do you hope to keep him economical ormake 
him prudent by overseeing his life? He will gam- 
ble here, he will spend money here, he will repeat 
on a smaller scale his past life; repeat it in a cir- 
cle which is narrow enough to insure decided pub- 
lic opinion, and, as far as regards want of honesty 
with women is concerned, certain retribution. Do 
not bind him to Daniel Teare until you have con- 
sidered these things.” | 

‘He is my son, he is your brother; whether he 
brings us shame or honor, we must do the best we 
ean for him. Sending him from home to mis- 
behave himself will not relieve us from responsi- 
bility.” | 

“At least, if his allowance is continued, he ought 
to resign the larger part of it toward his debts.” 

“T think he will; but I do not know that it will 
be continued. I am atraid he has lost a good and 
powerful friend. I can say no more now. Harriet, 
I am very anxious and miserable.” 

“Poor mother!” 

And your affairs, too—”’ 

“We will not even speak of them while you are 
so troubled about other things.” 

Mrs. Pennington seemed much relieved by this 
decision. She talked until the dawning with her 
daughter, and then sent her away with a grateful 
kiss and an advice to try and sleep a few hours. 


But Harriet was too excited to sleep. For the first 


time it struck her that life is quite as serious a 
thing as death. And the voluntary act of renun- 
ciation she had just accomplished had left her at 
an unusual tension. 

For she knew that there are no small events 
with the heart, and the delay of her marriage 
might mean the entire revolution of her destiny. 
‘No one knows what changes may come, what 
accidents may happen ;” then she suddenly checked 
herself, and said, with a certain bravery of voice, 
‘“‘ Nothing under the sun is accidental, and I will 
expect good from the hand of God, and not evil.” 

She opened the window with the words, and 
looked out over the sea. It was sapphire blue, 
soft airs breathed lightly on its surface, and the 
herring-boats were coming swiftly and silently into 
harbor. She stood before the great picture as be- 
fore a sovereign, waiting to see if it had anything 
to say to her; and in this gentle mood some wind 
of heaven brought her the words of help she 
needed : i 

“ Be not o’er exquisite 
To cast the fashion of uncertain evils ; 
For grant they be so, while they rest unknown, 
What need a man forestall his day of grief, 
And run to meet what he would most avoid ?” 


In the strength of this message Harriet went cheer- 
fully many days. 

For delay is, in domestic troubles, one of the most 
trying elements. Neither lawyers nor tradesmen 
would hurry for the impatient anxiety of women. 
And yet the delay had its advantages. They grew 
familiar with their trouble, and began to look at 
it from its most hopeful aspect. 

Watching for letters was abandoned ; they found 
the day which brought them sufficient for their 
consideration. Of course this relinquishment of a 
mutual worry involved some self-denial, but also 
it brought its reward, for both gathered into their 
hearts in these intervals the strength which comes 
from quiet endurance and the repose which is the 
gift of silence. | 

In the meantime George Pennington took his 


life with an almost provoking amiability. He 


speedily made friends among the officers of the 
garrison. The Kellys and Christians and other 
aristocratic families of the purest Manx lineage be- 
gan to inquire about the elegant young man seen so 
often with Colonel Sutcliffe; and one morning, while 
riding, George met the great beauty, Miss Kate 


Dinwoodie, and was so fortunate as to forestall 
— groom in opening a gate which crossed her 
path. 

She gave him a bewildering smile and a few 
words of thanks, and Captain George raved about 
her black eyes and musical voice, until Harriet 
began to suspect his sincerity. “He wants me to 
infer that he has forgot Bella, but I do not believe 
it,” she thought. And Harriet was right, for the 
heart is a diviner and always perceives the truth, 
serving us with a special fidelity in this way when 
we are judging others and not ourselves. 

George had by no means forgotten Bella. The 
very fact that he found it so difficult to see her 
kept the girl constantly in his thoughts. He was 
always laying plans to get a sight of her face, a 
touch of her hand, or, best of all, a few words with 
her. But in the morning Ruthie and Gale were 
always about the cottage. And he had utterly 
failed in winning their confidence, though he had 
tried hard to do so. To them specially he paid 
his visits. He wanted to hire a boat, he wanted a 
boat built, he begged to be allowed to go to the 
herring-ground with them once more, and reminded 
them of the days when he had helped to draw the 
nets. He exerted himself in these requests to be 
so entertaining that Ruthie, in spite of himself, 
often gave way to a grim smile. But he gained 
nothing from the men. No favor that he asked 
was “just convaynient.” Every time he called 
there was more ceremony and less conversation. 
Generally, Bella was sent with a message to some 
neighbor’s house, and Mary Clucas was so pain- 
fully civil and so painfully nervous that a man 
must have been absolutely stupid with self-conceit 
not to have understood that his presence was. 
offensive to one part of the family. and extremely 
trying to the other. - 

Only one advantage was gained by these humili- 
ating visits, but it was an advantage Captain Pen- 
nington calculated upon. The open hostility of 
Ruthie and Gale, and their marked want of courtesy, 
aroused the sympathy of the women. Every time. 
he went to the cottage he felt that, if he lost on one 
side, he was gaining on the other. Mary was 
annoyed at every inhospitable act and word, Bella 
reddened with anger at the slight implied by send- 
ing her out of his presence. 

A few such visits prepared the way for a call 
when the men were at sea. Mary had gone to a 
neighbor’s house with a bowl of curds, and Bella 
was sitting alone in the cottage carding wool. He 
made the most of his opportunity. He wooed the 
girl with that charming eagerness so persuasive to 
her warm, straightforward nature. He said in the 
plainest words that “he loved her above all wo- 
men ;” he said it over and over, and each time 
with such delightful asseverations that Bella could 
not but choose to believe him. 

She made no apology for her father’s and 
brother’s rude receptions ; that would have been an 
act dishonorable and disobedient in her eyes, but 
she endeavored to atone for it by the kindness of 
her own manner. And George purposely remained 
with her until the return of Mrs. Clucas. Then 
he complained to her of the unworthy doubts 
which banished him from Bella and herself. He 
asked if he had ever done or said anything which 
merited the treatment which he received; and 
Mary was compelled to acknowledge that he “had 
allis been a puffic gentleman.” 7 

“Then why have Ruthie and Gale turned against 
me, Mary ?” 


_ “ Aw then, Miss Harriet was spakin’ to Ruthie 


and to me ; and I’m knowin’ that you were spakin’ 
to Bella on the sly, like—and her father was sprung 
a bit at the very time, and mad at the all of you. 
He’s havin’ a danger’s temper, is Ruthie ; and Gale 
the marrow of him, but sulkier with it.” 

“Oh, Miss Harriet was interfering !” 

‘She was saying kind words—kind and sensible 
for all; but Ruthie is proud as kings, and thinkin’ 
nobody better than Ruthie Clucas, and Bella is the 
apple of his right eye, and his very heart beating 
her name.” 

And to these words George Penninyton made no 
answer, for he had noticed an angry flush on Bella’s 
face at the mention of Harriet’s interference ; and 
when she lifted her eyes they met his eyes ina 
sympathetic understanding. At that moment Mary 
rose to light a candle, and George Pennington 
stooped forward and whispered, “I will be at the 
lady’s well to-morrow from sunset to dark; do not 
disappoint me, Bella.” 

She answered not a word, but he said good- 
night with a light heart, and went up the glen 
whistling softly, ‘‘ My love is like a red, red rose.” 
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THE HOME 
LIFE’S MESSENGERS. 


VERY honest, sincere person has a horror of 


\the bounds that conventionalities had placed about 
us. In fact, there are some secret breakages of the 
moral law that do not cause the spasm, the shiver 
of horror, that the recollection of a revelation of our 
hearts, our natures, to the outer world causes. We 
endeavor to carry before the world the recognized 


/model of the recognized standard ; we each try to 
/ wear a tarnhelmet. 


Society demands that we shall be clothed in body 
and mind in the dress she has made an armor. 
And we obey, recognizing the necessity of law, but 
each deploring that many minds of different mold 
must be brought into common subjection. Every 
waaay sincere person hates gush, because it is so 
often the expression of a passing moment, irre- 


sponsible, superficial. At the same time the heart 


. rebels at the restraint that custom has made almost 


absolute. ‘The penalty we pay for social obedience 
is heavy, and one questions, sometimes, its value. 
The moment has passed when we might have said 
the word that would make some burden lighter; 
when we might have expressed sympathy by a hand- 
pressure—for sorrow is the common bond of human- 
ity; when we might have: given encouragement 
where depression was causing hopelessness ; when 
approval would have been stimulus that would have 
nerved to greater effort. Then we rebel at the 
restraint, always burdensome, now cruel. 
« But O for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still,” 

is not always the heart-cry of longing love, but the 
cry of remorse for neglected opportunities of ex- 
pressing love, of giving sympathy, hope, encourage- 
ment ; of expressing approval that would have been 
weet solace to those who carried life-burdens heavy, 
perplexing, and that must be borne silently. 

There are brave, sympathetic souls who go through 
life scattering sunshine and fragrance, to whom 
the present is alwaysthe time for action. Conscious 
of their own purity, integrity, each soul they meet 
is but another child of God, having need of what 
they can give. They give themselves as the gift. 
Out of a heart overflowing with kindly impulse, 
throbbing with the consciousness of the brotherhood 
of man, these souls obey the impulse of the divine in 
themselves, and the wedding feast is gayer, happier, 
because they are there ; their presence cools life’s 
fever of ambition, haste, and greed. In their pres- 
ence the tongue of slander, misrepresentation, pique, 
is silent, because they speak an unknown language. 
The grave is but the body’s receptacle, so clearly do 
they see above it, while the strangers who meet 
them in life’s journeyings feel their hearts burn 
within them with new love, new sympathies, new 
experiences. | 

Never to them is the neglected moment, never 
for them is the neglected opportunity. What man 
thinks of them is never their standard of action, but 
ever present before them is the measure of God's 
trust by the blessing and opportunities life gives 
them. 


SCHOOL WORK AT HOME. 


By CAROLINE B. LE Row. 


HE necessary modifications of our school sys- 
tem must of necessity come slowly ; it is, there- 
fore, the part of wisdom for parents to make the 
best of the present situation, and, as far as possible, 
—" the faults of the system from injuring the 
child, 
It is customary for much complaint to be made 
when the child is required to do his school work at 
home. No parent feels that it is reasonable for the 


gush, or the semblance of gush. It is the, 
ambition of the many to keep the feelings, the | 

emotions, under strict control. 
' cheeks: blaze in shame because the reins have | 
\ slipped\from our hands, and we have stepped over 


Many times 


teacher to place the burden of her own work upon 
parental shoulders and expect the father or mother 
to spend an afternoon or evening in making clear 
to the child’s understanding an arithmetic or gram- 
mar lesson. It must be admitted that in many 
instances the complaint is justified. There are 
still some teachers, unhappily, who believe that 
their work is simply to “ hear lessons,” and that it 
is little short of impertinence for the pupils to ask 
questions. But the number of such instructors is 
daily diminishing, and the profession is gradually 
realizing the great truth that in addition to the 
teacher’s duty of imparting instruction is the greater 
responsibility of teaching children how to gain this 
information for themselves; in other words, How 
to Study—a knowledge which very few possess, and 
yet which is a more valuable acquisition than any- 
thing to be gained from books. 

It is now almost universally conceded that in 
general the schools require too much work from 
pupils. Much of the time of the regular session is 
wasted in a variety of foolish ways, and as the work 
called for by the prescribed programme must some- 
how be accomplished, it comes to pass that most 
children, instead of leaving their books behind them 
in the schoolroom, where they properly belong, 
must needs carry them home to be studied in the 
afternoon or evening—sometimes both. But in 
many schools an hour of each session is regularly 
set apart for study. It is well for the parent to 
know when this is the case, and whether the study 
hour is considered by the teacher sufficient time for 
the preparation of the lessons. In many cases there 
need be no home work if this hour is properly em- 
ployed in school. 

Home study should be reduced to a minimum. 
The growing child spends five or six hours, or 
about one-half of his day, in the confinement of the 
schoolroom. For the best part of the afternoon 
he should have freedom, fresh air, and exercise, 
and not more than one hour should be allotted to 
study. The older children may profitably, perhaps, 
spend the evening from seven to nine over their 
books, but to prolong such study beyond that hour 
is as injurious as it is needless. One of the most 
serious charges brought against our school system 
is that it gives no thought or time to the physical 
welfare of the children whose brains it attempts to 
cultivate. Hollow chests, round shoulders, crooked 
spines—what an appalling array of these infirmities 
are afforded by even a casual glance over the pupils 
of some of our great common schools! The increasing 
weakness and nearsightedness of children’s eyes, 
and the large number already compelled to depend 
upon glasses, is exciting much alarm and comment 
among oculists, who declare that as weakness of 
the eyes is a hereditary ailment, there is much to 
be feared for the second and third generation. 
They declare, also, that most of this trouble is due 
to studying in the evening, and sometimes by insuf- 
ficient light. One of the saddest sights to be seen 
upon our streets at the hour of school dismissal is the 
large number of young girls carrying a load of books, 
often as many as six or eight, upon their left arms. 
With this burden they often walk many blocks, or, 
worse still, are obliged to stand in crowded horse- 
cars, constantly struggling to keep their equilibrium. 
Serious cases of curvature of the spine are often the 
result of this strained and unnatural position kept 
up for many weeks and months. No stronger 
argument can be used against a large amount of 
home study than the physical constraint it imposes 
upon children in addition to what they must neces- 
sarily endure in school hours. 

But, granting that, under existing circumstances, 
some amount of home study is necessary, it certainly 
becomes one of the most important duties of the 
parent to see that the child has every facility for 
carrying it on. As much regard should be paid to 
his having a quiet, comfortable place in which to 
do his work as to his having his breakfast in season 
to prevent him from being late to school. As a 
rule, parents merely tolerate the situation, making 
no effort to co-operate with the child. There is 
very little realization of the necessity for uninter- 
rupted time and an undisturbed place. 

Home study can largely assist in training the 
child in habits of order, economy of time, punctu- 
ality, attention, and self-control; but this is only 
possible when the parent is interested in the work 
and takes intelligent notice of the manner in which 
the young student is spending his time. Some 
children will dawdle over books as a choice of evils, 
pretending to study in order to escape the necessity 
of running upon errands or assisting in some 
household duty. No mother should allow herself 
to be hoodwinked in that manner, on account of the 


moral effect upon the child, to say nothing of her 
own personal inconvenience. But a vast amount 
of time is wasted in honest study because of its 
irregularity. The professor of music in one of our 
largest colleges for women declares that he can 
obtain a hundred-fold better result from each one 
of the pupils in the institution—who are allowed 
but forty minutes a day for practice—tban from 
any of his city pupils, who, conscious of having un- 
limited time at their disposal, neglect practice for 
days together, and attempt to make up for this loss 
by an unreasonable amount of work on some occa- 
sion when they happen to feel like it or have noth- 
ing else to claim their attention. 

Children have some rights which parents are 
bound to respect, though the converse of this prop- 
osition is sumetimes the only one practically ac- 
knowledged in the household. It might be well for 
the grown members of these families to question 
whether the selfishness, rudeness of manner, disre- 
spect in word and deed, so frequently complained 
of in Young America -is not sometimes traceable 
to their intercourse with each other, the example 


they thereby set to the children, and the lack of con- 


sideration which they too often show toward these 
younger members of the family. 

If the child’s mental work must of necessity be 
carried on in the evening, and in the family sitting- 
room, it should he understood that he is to be pro- 
tected from interruption with as much care as would 
be shown for the busy, grown-up members of the 
same circle—even more, in fact, when it is consid- 
ered how much less self-control the child possesses, 
how weak his power of concentration, how curious 
he is concerning every movement around him. An 
animated conversation, the arrival of a caller, an 
article read from the evening paper—any one of 
these things is sufficient to check all thought of his 
work, making his evening hour profitless, or com- 
pelling him, if he must accomplish his task in spite 
of these interruptions, to sit: up late in order to 
redeem the wasted time. Children are not injured 
so much from overwork as from overworry—the - 
enormous and constantly increasing friction of our 
social life. It is all about them, in the home and 
in the school. Our education is too ambitious in 
its aims, attempting to accomplish a great deal of 
work in a very small space of time. School exhibi- 
tions are frequent, requiring extra hours of prepa- 
ration. Every family must nowadays possess a 
piano, and every daughter in the family must take 
music lessons, whether or not she possesses any 
musical ability. The Sunday-school cannot be neg- 
lected, nor the various festivities connected with it. 
Birthday parties and little social gatherings must 
also have their place. The child is constantly hur- 
ried and driven by the exciting demands made upon 
him. All these outside occupations naturally tend 
to distract the minds of children from their regular 
daily work, making it hard sometimes for them to 
keep up with their classes, and producing the erro- 
neous impression that the school system is wholly 
to blame. The school system is responsible for 
enough mischief, but can parents hold themselves 
altogether guiltless? The school can never do its | 


best work for the home—where its benefits should 


be directly felt—until there is acquaintance and 
sympathy established between the teacher and the 
parent, until they come to a better understanding 
of each other while striving for the good of the 
child. 


THE ETHICS OF PRESIDING. 
By Gerrrupe Horr. 


ee that woman’s work is broadening into so 
many diverse fields, she meets increased de- 
mands, not only for that executive ability in which 
she has long been trained, but also for the self- 
confidence which may carry her gracefully through 
public formalities. The poise of bearing and readi- 
ness of speech which once found their sole exercise 
in the leadership ef a prayer-meeting or a village 
temperance convention are now taxed by large 
public meetings, and in the conduct of debating 
societies and clubs, where the rigor of parliament- 
ary order is to be tempered by the social ameni- 
ties of the salon. In all modesty, we may claim 
that women can learn more from each other than 
from men in these matters. Practice having in- 
sured the requisite ease, their native tact and 
self-control rally to their aid. Many women’s 


meetings are now conducted with perfect smooth- 


ness and deference to usage—without the angular 
self-assertion on the one hand or the tendency 
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towaid “filibustering” on the other into which 
men are tempted in college elections as in Con- 
gressional halls. Women invariably choose high 
ideals in matters of executive detail: the unique 
dignity and order of the United States Senate are 
probably far more generally admitted as a prece- 
dent by them than by their brothers or husbands. 

Still, it must be owned, great differences mark 
the progress of training in woman’s parliamentary 
_ proceedings. Many an important movement might 
be furthered by a wiser choice of chairman or 
president; and, on the other hand, many a right- 
minded presiding officer would gain much ease and 
comfort by an intelligent understanding of her own 
province. A vague dread of facing a critical audi- 
ence and living up to an awful, indefinite standard 
—of “being parliamentary” on every and any 
occasion—deprives many an association of its most 
judicious leaders; while secret desire of selfish 
prominence induces many individuals to assume a 
dignity whose true ideal can be fulfilled only by 
thorough self-abnegation. 

The normal function of a presiding officer is that 
of the well-oiled pivot upon which the day’s business 
must turn as smoothly and rapidly as possible. She 
is not, as a rule, the most prominent talker. She 
should not allow herself to play a réle so conspicu- 
ous as to obscure the other speakers or to prevail in 
pending discussions. In this particular the prac- 
tice of men offers quite as much of warning as of 
example. Many and many an eloquent and thought- 
fully arranged address has tamely limped through 
its allotted hour simply because the president of 
the occasion had magnified his office and talked at 
such length as to anticipate briefly all those good 
points which the orator wished to develop accord- 
ing to his own pleasure. Woman’s constitutional 
diffidence in public tends to counteract errors of 
that sort. Her sense of proportion also teaches her 
to blend gracefully the different features of a long 
programme by such slight, natural forms of intro- 
duction as may put the audience into a receptive 
attitude for each. The one unpardonable fault of 
a public meeting, as of a dinner party, is dullness ; 
and general opinion warrants a president in exer- 
cising the quiet arts of the successful hostess—re- 
pressing the tedious and the obtrusive, bringing out 
the best powers of the eloquent, and informing the 
_whole occasion with verve—as much as may be of 
pleasant surprise. She ought to be, ex officio, so 
observant as to divine each varying mood of her 
assembly ; and then, through becoming one in spirit 
with it, she should rule its moods and make it 
receptive toward the matter in hand. This presup- 
poses a strong, sympathetic individuality on her 
part. It is wonderful how much inspiration is 
given by a responsive audience—perhaps surprised 
into such responsiveness involuntarily by the happy 
use of feminine tact or some adroit stroke of good 
policy. Once firmly planted on both feet—great is 
the reflex influence of a good footing—and bravely 
meeting the glances directed toward her, not shyly 
looking aside or beyond them, the presiding officer 
may feel her courage and self-possession growing 
- with every moment. She can trust to a certain 
magnetic interplay of intelligence between herself 
and the audience to direct many of her minor 
moves. ‘This is assured if she be candid of mind 
and generous of temper—really bent upon interpret- 
ing the will which she temporarily controls. Devi- 
ations from this standard, while they involve a 
general reaction of feeling which implies dissent 
and rebuke, are sometimes caused by inexperience 
or pardonable ignorance. It is well, therefore, to 
keep in mind a few simple corollaries easily deduced 
from the presiding officer’s most obvious duty—the 
maintenance of absolute impartiality and of the 
judicial temper. 3 

Both of these clearly forbid a chairman to dis- 
close her personal preferences regarding the meas- 
ures under discussion. Even if a close division 
should involve a tie, and require her to cast a final 
vote, she has no right to anticipate or to emphasize 
that step by expression of judgment. It may 
become her duty to state facts unknown to some of 
the disputants, but this should be done without 
warmth or coloring. Sometimes circumstances 
require her to limit the time of individual speakers, 
to repress obtrusive or wandering talk. She can 
do this with good grace only through maintain- 
ing such even calmness of speech and bearing as 
may silence suspicious critics. She ought never to 
join in applause or show personal resentment. The 
more active the assembly, the more weighty the 
measure under debate, the more sedulously must 
she exercise judgment, to guide the unpracticed 
debater, to repress the impetuous spirits by wise 


general rulings, and to bring on the final vote in 
such wise as may satisfy even the disappointed that 
the minority has exercised its rights. All this by 
no means involves the endurance of tedious repeti- 
tions, impertinence, or the ill-judged tactics of 
chronic “ obstructionists.”” It of course excludes 
the overweening influence of those little cliques of 
sympathetic spirits who sometimes attempt to con- 
duct a meeting from the front benches. Of course, 
too, the chairman must control all these perplexing 
elements mainly by her voice and manner. But if 
she be sufficiently acquainted with the personnel of 
the deliberating body, and suitably assisted by sec- 
retary and executive committee, a great part of 
her duty can be performed in advance of the pub- 
lic session. The most fair-minded and clear-headed 
advocates of the various measures to be decided 
should be placed under agreement to speak briskly 
and pointedly in their behalf. By this means reason- 
able opposition will be brought to its focus, and 
dragging or listlessness will be averted by the 
natural contagion of interest which ¢manates from 
several effective speakers scattered about the room. 
The common and ignorant objection to cut-and- 
dried programmes can be largely disregarded in 


‘the first part of a meeting. Inexperienced debat- 


ers usually find their voices as soon as discussion 
is well under way. If they do not seize the oppor- 
tunity fairly given them, bitter experience will prove 
their best teacher. ‘The presiding officer sometimes 
dloes well to ask their participation. She is always 
bound to give the opposition fair play ; she is equally 
bound not to let business lag because of silent, per- 
haps sullen, disapproval. As it is the privilege of 
each speaker to be protected from interruption, so 
it is the privilege of the audience to hear each view 
clearly and distinctly. By polite insistence on both 
sides the chairman will expedite proceedings and 
compel an alert frame of mind. ) 

In contemplating various phases of a chairman’s 
responsibility, the mind naturally turns from those 
gatherings where common sentiments prevail and 
parliamentary forms may be as lightly worn as the 
ordinary usages of refined society, to those more 
complex organizations where rules become the 
needful expression of the spirit of justice. Manifest- 
ly, much more address and technical experience are 
necessary to guide meetings of the latter sort. 
While the few propositions just laid down, being 
based upon common sense and the Golden Rule 
quite as much as upon set usages, are of almost 
universal application, still circumstances warrant 
greater or less degrees of strictness in their inter- 
pretation. ‘“ Let your own discretion be your tutor,” 
says Hamlet; “suit ... the word to the action ; with 
this special observance, that you overstep not the 
modesty of nature; for anything so overdone is 
from the purpose.” For instance, in small, informal 
meetings of ladies alone, the presiding officer would 
sometimes better ignore the letter of a well-known 
rule than enforce it at the expense of a really valua- 
ble colleague, who has struggled against timidity to 
make her first motion, and haplessly made it out of 
due order. Her sensitiveness might construe a 
correction as a snub, and make her silent forever 
after. The equilibrium of order may be restored 
by administering the “snubs ” to those disagreeable 
pedants with whom a little learning in formalities is 
indeed a dangerous thing, and who are perpetually 
rebuking the chair with the remark, “I believe it is 
not parliamentary to—” etc. 

In other situations, and on every occasion where 
diversities of interest have engendered strong feel- 
ing, every rule should be politely but firmly en- 
forced, not by criticism from the floor, but by out- 
spoken direction from the chair. In all organiza- 
tions the delicate matter of electing officers should 
be so arranged as to protect the freedom of the 
voters absolutely. It is best and most agreeable to 
make provision for it at some previous session, so 
that in case the presiding officer becomes a candi- 
date for re-election she may intrust the chair to a 
deputy while the vote is taking place. Her own 
position may be resumed at any suitable point in the 
subsequent proceedings. If, in the meantime, the 
election has resulted in her defeat, good taste of 
course requires as much or more urbanity in her 
conduct of affairs as would have followed the con- 
trary result. All the prestige of the chair should 
descend, undimmed, to those who succeed her. In 
no situation does true womanliness reveal more 
graces than when an ex-president uses her influence 
and experience to sustain the policy of her suc- 
cessor. That a contrary practice is occasionally 
tolerated in some assemblies merely proves that 
women, like men, are prone to relapse into barba- 
rism under the influence of excessive feeling. 


THE WORLD’S EXCHANGE. 
— was recently issued in New York the 


first number of a journal devoted to the inter- 
ests of wage-earning women and their organization. 
Articles alive with truths and suggestions were 
contributed by some of the best women writers of 
our day. The journal devoted its first number 
principally to one branch of wage-earners who have 
been on a strike for several weeks. It was an- 
nounced that all the advertisements had been se- 
cured by “ Union” girls. The whole spirit of ‘the 
journal was to raise the condition of workingwomen 
financially, yet on the back page of that journal was 
a full-page advertisement beginning : 


“Tf any of the friends of the want a pair of 
Goop PAnts FoR $1.25, 
buy only those made by & Co.” 


What of the women who made those “pants’’? 
What are they paid? There has been a great deal 
said about the crushing injustice of the rich, and 
with truth—a great deal said of the grinding down 
of prices until the worker could not obtain the neces- 
saries of life. Who buys the “ pants” at $1.25? is 
it the rich man? Who buys the wrappers for the 
making of which one dollar and twenty-five cents 
per dozen is paid? Who buys the children’s waists 
for which thirty-five cents per dozen is paid? Is 
it the rich, or even the comfortably well off, or 
even the better paid class of wage-earners ? 

This world is not divided into two distinct classes, 
one ministering to the wants of the other. There isan 
exchange of labor and the results of labor between 
the people of every social grade. The woman who 
makes the “ pants” sold for $1.25 buys the wrapper 
made at the rate of $1.25 per dozen, and both buy 
the boys’ waists for making which anothér woman 
was paid at the rate of thirty-five cents per dozen. 
The wage-earning men and women are consumers as 
well as producers, and at every social grade there 
is an exchange of commodities, the result of the 
same grade of labor. In considering the making 
price it is only fair to consider the selling price. 
This whole question of the relation of wage-earners 
to each other should receive more attention from 
those who are struggling directly with this question 
than it does. The wage-earners form at some 
levels a commercial world of their own. Their 
labor circulates in a world limited to a certain very 
low average of income. The result of their labor 
is of such a character as to create no demand above 
their own social grade. Raise the character of the 
labor by making it more skilled, then its selling 
price is raised, and there is at once a step upward 
in the character of the worker. It is impossible to 
raise the condition of a class of workers until the 
average work produced appeals to the highest price 
inthe market. There is cruel injustice on the part 
of many employers to the employed, and labor must 
protect itself. But it will never protect itself until 
the intelligence of the worker is above the work. 
There may be artists making “ pants’ at $1.25, but 
they are not in the majority, and their work will be 
above the average of the class. 

The moment ‘the price is quoted a vision of the 
home of the makers and the wearers rises in the 
mind, and it is the same picture. Here and there 
a literary genius may be found wearing the $1.25 
*“‘ pants,” but he is struggling to pay a higher price 
for the next pair, for which the maker will receive at 
least a few cents more. There is enough to fight 
of evil and injustice between man and man. Fight- 
ing the employer, and neglecting to educate and 
elevate the employed, is doing but half the work. 
Neglecting to see the exchange and interchange of 
commodities between the same social grade is seeing 
but a half-truth. 

There was a striking illustration of this meeting 
recently held in New York where the condition of 


the wage-earning woman of the city was discussed. . 
The papers read had moved every woman present. 


till each felt as though the time for a new crusade 
had come. Rescue the worker from this world of 
sin, injustice, vile surroundings, into which she has 
been thrown by the rich employing class! was the 
thought in every heart, as a result of the revela- 
tions made. Among the speakers who took part 
in the discussion that followed was a young girl, 
one of the workers in a large factory where a strike 
was organized last June. The young woman an- 
nounced that she had not had a day’s work since 
last June. She wore a handsome wool dress of a 
new shade, trimmed with a new and fashionable 
striped material, a plush coat trimmed with fur, 
handsome kid gloves, a muff, and a hat trimmed 
with feathers that matched her dress. In answer 
to the question how she supported herself for so 
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long a time, she answered that the strikers were 
supported by the other organizations. If the hun- 
dreds of girls thrown out by this strike are sup- 
ported on the same basis, what must be the sum con- 
tributed asa whole! Who has been affected by this 
strike? The rich? The young woman announced 
that the commodity made in this factory had risen 
in price in the interval. Naturally. It is one of the 
largest and best-known factories producing a cer- 
tain known grade of work in the country, and its 
failure to contribute its quota to the market has 
created a certain deficit which raised the price of 
the commodity. It is the world of poor wage- 
earners who have been affected, not rich consumers, 
and the questions must be put before them intel- 


' ligently ; they must learn that, more than they recog- 


nize, does a fair day’s wages depend on a fair day’s 
labor ; that to earn more money, more skill must be 
expended, more ambition must enter into manu- 
facture. Cupidity and injustice cannot be over- 
come by ignorance, weakness, and demands made 
without skill. The higher the grade of labor the 
higher the price paid for it; but to receive this 
highest price labor must organize to raise the grade 
of work as well as the price. And labor must also 
recognize that much of its results are bought in a 
cheap market because it is of a cheap grade. Let 
the skill of the worker appeal to the highest mar- 
ket price, by the character of work produced. Let 
organized labor refuse to support luxury by its earn- 
ings, and let those who support strikers know the 
value to them, as a whole, of the money expended. 


PICKED UP. 
Applying kerosene with a rag when you are about 


to put your stoves away for the summer will prevent 
them from rusting. 


To set delicate colors in embroidered handker- 
chiefs, soak them ten minutes previous to washing 
in a pail of tepid water, in which a dessertspoonful 
of turpentine has been well stirred. 


Copperas dissolved in water, a spoonful of the 
crystals to a pint, makes about the cheapest and 
best disinfectant and deodorizer for closet pans and 
chamber utensils. ‘This is a most destructive inter- 
nal poison ; therefore never allow it to remain about 
so that ignorant persons or children can get at it. 

How to MAkr A Goop 
two pieces of bedtick or other strong material, cut 
oval shaped in sizes of about eight by seven inches, 
put together by ten rows of stitching at equal dis- 
tances. In the spaces run candle-wick from one 
opening to another, and repeat till one entire ball 
is used. Then trim to size needed and bind. A 
packing or an upholsterer’s needle should be used 
for the wick, and an outer cover made to take off 
when soiled. A more shapely and convenient 


holder can hardly be made. Mrs. F. K. M. 


Harry, a little man of three, lives with his par- 
ents in a small country town and in full view of the 
county burying-ground. A week ago he lost his 
baby sister, of whom he was very fond, and for 
whom he pined and always asked, receiving the 
answer that * Baby couldn’t come back to him, as 
she had gone to heaven.” He had watched the 
eral from the nursery window, and was very 
ond for several days afterwards of looking over to 


| the cemetery and pointing out the little new grave. 
| One day, some one having heedlessly left the gate 


of the cemetery ajar, a cow strayed into the burying- 
plot. Harry happened to see the animal, and 
startled every one by loudly shouting: ‘“* Oh, mam- 
ma, there’s a cow in heaven! there’s a cow in 
heaven !”’ 


The ill effects of soda on linen make interesting 

a knowledge of a mode of washing said to be in 

/favor in Germany and Belgium, where the excel- 
lence of laundresses is proverbial. The operation 

consists in dissolving two pounds of soap in about 

three gallons of water as hot as the hand can bear, 

and adding to this one tablespoonful of turpentine 

and three of liquid ammonia. The mixture must 

then be well stirred, and the linen steeped in it for 


two or three hours, taking care to cover up the ves- 


sel containing them as nearly hermetically as possi- 
ble. The clothes are afterward washed out and 
rinsed in the usual way. ‘The soap and water may 
be reheated and used a second time, but in that 
ease half a tablespoonful of turpentine and a table- 
spoonful of ammonia must be added. The process 
is said to cause a great economy of time, labor, and 
tuel. 
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LETTING OUT THE SECRET. 


By Ciara J. DENTON. 


ghee | what is in my apron, hid so well ? 
Ah, I am sure you cannot tell ! 


Two snowy paws 

That safely hide 
Sharp, scratching claws. 
A round, pink nose, 

And softly falling, 
Wee, velvet toes. 
Long whiskers white, 

And solemn, amber eyes 
Wink at the light. 


And still you do not know ? 
What fun to puzzle so! 


Upon my arm, 
Safe sheltered, warm, and snug, 
She fears no harm. 
I stroke her fur— 
Oh, now you'll guess—you naughty kit, 
What made you purr ? 


MY LITTLE HERO. 
| 
By LAWRENCE. 


Y little hero had never heard the words 

“‘ Noblesse oblige.” He would not have un- 

derstood them if he had. Whether he knew aught 
of their spirit or not you shall judge. 

You probably would never have known that he 
was a hero. You certainly would not if you had 
seen him, as I did first, leaning against the lamp- 
post on a rainy morning, his bundle of papers under 
his arm, his rags fluttering in the wind, and dark 
streams running down from his cap over his face 
and neck. He did not look in the least heroic. 

The greater part of my life had been passed in a 
peaceful country village, and when I came to the 
city, among the saddest, as well as the most interest- 
ing, of its sights, to me, were the crowds of neg- 
lected children which thronged its streets. I was 
particularly interested in the boys—such bright, 
knowing little fellows, with a world of intelligence 
hidden under the dirt. Some of them I soon learned 
to know by sight, and, being ignorant of their real 
names, gave them sobriquets of my own. One of 
these was my little hero, and, not knowing then 
that he was a hero, I called him “the boy who is 
always laughing.” 

No matter what was the state of his finances, 
whether he was filled or hungry, whether the mercu- 
ry stood at 110° or at zero, his stock of good spirits 
never failed. The sound of his own little shrill, piping 
voice, as he called “‘ Her-a-l’’! ‘Sun-n-n’! ‘ Wur-l’’! 
Five er-clock !”” seemed to amuse him mightily; a 
kind word or a smile when I called him to the door 
to buy a paper was enough to make him chuckle 
and shake until I feared that he would go rolling 
down the steps; and once, when, on a very cold 
morning, I invited him to warm his little shivering 
body at my kitchen fire, he really seemed to be in 
danger of strangling. I gave him a hot muffin, and 
he laughed for thanks. He offered to sing me a 
song, and in a clear, childish treble commenced one 
which was really very sweet, with a tender refrain : 

“ Over land and sea we may roam, 

Still will we cherish thee, our own dear home.” 
(Poor little homeless waif! I wondered where he 
had learned it.) But by the time he reached the 
second stanza he was laughing so that he broke 
down completely. 

I asked him if he was “little Tommy Tucker ” 
who “sang for his supper,” when he evidently con- 
sidered it dangerous to remain any longer in the 
presence of so witty a person, for he caught up his 
papers and bolted through the door, leaving the 
muffin untasted upon the table—an unprecedented 
proceeding upon the part of a hungry boy, which 
all my friends declare to be incredible, but which, I 
assure you, is nevertheless perfectly true.! 

We were always friends after this, and from 
himself and others I learned his story. 

His mother was dead, but when I knew that she 
had been a common drunkard I could not be sorry 
for that. When I asked him about his father, he 
replied, carelessly : | 


“Oh, I’ve shook him! He used to get tight and 
steal my money, so I give him the G. B.” 

“ The—what ?” I asked, not in the least compre- 
hending, for this expression was entirely new—to 
me. 

After chuckling audibly for some minutes, he 
condescended to explain. 

“That's the ‘grand bounce.’ I couldn’t do 
nothin’ with him a-hangin’ on, so I just skipped. 
Me and Billy has lodgin’s now, real nobby, and I’ve 
got a big pile in the newsboys’ savings bank.”’ 

“ Oh, I’m so glad!” said I, much interested ; “ but 
I’m sorry about your father.” 

“Qh, dad ain’t a bad un. He’d be O. K. if it 
wasn’t for the drink. I’m a-goin to look him up 
byme-by.” 

* Who is Billy?” Lasked. “ Yourlittle brother ?”’ 

Such a long, low, rollicking laugh as greeted this 
question convinced me at once that I had made a 
mistake. It encouraged me, nevertheless, for I felt 
sure that the chord I had touched was a‘ pleasant 
one. | 
“ Billy’s a rat!” he gasped, as soon as he could 
speak ; “‘a rat what I picked up on the wharf one 
day.” 

“A rat!” said I, innocently. 
funny pet!” 

But if my last venture had missed the mark, this 
one shot far wide of it. I really did not know 
enough to talk to Jimmy; he was always making 
me feel my ignorance. 

After almost strangling in his attempts to find 
utterance, he remarked, with characteristic frank- 
ness, but without the least intention of impudence: 

“Oh, ain’t you fresh! ellers is rats!” And 
with this extremely lucid definition he vanished, 
leaving me completely bewildered. 

It was not till some time afterward that I learned, 
to my astonishment, that the term “ wharf-rats ”’ 
designated a class of boys so utterly forsaken as to 
have no other shelter than the holes in the city 
wharves. 

It was several weeks before I saw Jimmy again, 
and I was beginning to fear that I had lost sight of 
him. I was sorry, for I missed him very much. 
But one bright noon, when I was in the kitchen 
attending to my dinner, the door opened suddenly, 
without the least warning, and Jimmy entered, 
laughing as if he had never stopped. 

_ He recommenced the conversation just where it 
had broken off six weeks before : 

“There! That's Billy. He’s been sick. I’m 
a-learnin’ him to sell matches.”’ 2 

As he spoke he half pushed, half dragged tuward 
me the most forlorn-looking child I ever saw even 
in New York—a clumsy, overgrown boy, with 
watery blue eyes and tow-colored hair. He might 
have been anywhere between six and eleven years 
of age. His costume was both striking and orig- 
inal. A pink calico waist, several inches too small 
for him, formed a striking contrast, both in color 
and size, with a pair of navy-blue pantaloons, cut 
off around the ankles to make walking in them a 
possibility. One or two buttons remained, and as 
they were unable to bear the responsibility imposed 
upon them, they were supplemented by a piece of 
rope passed through a button-hole and over one 
shouder, thence descending to the waist, which it 
encircled like a girdle. His feet were incased ina 
pair of ladies’ kid gaiters, much the worse for wear, 
and very dirty. As for his face, one glance at that | 
sufficed to show that he belonged to the class which 
the tender-hearted term “ innocents.”’ 

At my look of astonishment, the grotesqueness 
of his constume seemed to strike Jimmy afresh. 

“Oh my!” he chuckled, “ ain’t he a-puttin’ on 
style, though? ‘Them’s the best clo’es I could git 
for him; his feet was all sore.” Then, turning to 
Billy with a condescending air, he began his instruc- 
tions : 

“Take off yer hat to the lady, and say, ‘ Please’m, 
do you want any matches ?’” | 

Then, with the nearest approach to despondency 
I had ever seen in him, he remarked dolefully : 

’feard he'll never learn. He ain’t got no 
cheek a-tall.” 

Indeed he had not. He did take off his apology 
for a hat, staring blankly at the wall, but the sim- 
ple speech dictated to him was evidently beyond 
his powers. 

“No, Jimmy,” said I, compassionately, “ Billy 
will never learn to sell matches; but I know of a 
good school where he might be taught to do some- 
thing useful. Would you be willing to have him go ?” 

The idea of Billy going to school seemed to be 
irresistibly funny to Jimmy; but when I told him 
of the Institution for the Feeble-Minded, and how 
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tenderly the helpless little ones are taught and cared 
for, he seemed to be much impressed. 
_ “ Ain’t a-givin’ me no taffy, nor nothin’, be ye ?” 
he asked, with a knowing grin. | 

‘“‘ No, indeed, I am not. But wouldn’t you be lone- 
some without Billy ?” 

Jimmy reflected, but only for a moment. 

“‘ No, ma’am,” said he, frankly. “I'd ruther have 
@ pup.” 
- The simple directness of this reply, together with 
the incongruity of ideas, was too much for my risi- 
bility, and I laughed immoderately. Jimmy, however, 
all unconscious of the joke, for once preserved an 
imperturbable gravity, as he proceeded : 


“Cause I could learn him tricks. I can’t learn | 


Billy nothin’.” 

I really could not blame Jimmy. An intelligent 
pup would certainly be far more companionable 
than the poor idiotic boy. But Jimmy evidently had 
no idea of deserting Billy as long as he needed 
‘protection. 


WHAT GROWS UP. 


7 | oe is a spirit in every healthy American boy 
which urges him to make a success of his life. 
Some boys have a vague idea that to get rich means 
having “luck.” “If you are lucky you will get rich, 
otherwise you will remain poor,” is the conclusion 
of some boys. 

This seems very singular when you see how 
clearly every boy recognizes that if he is to take 
any position in school he must work for it. He 
does not expect to learn his lessons through “ good 
luck,” but work. He does not expect to win the 
regard of his schoolmates through “good luck,” 
but by being truthful, constant, honest, manly ; 
these are the qualities that tell for success in 
school, and the world is a great big school. 

We sometimes make the mistake of thinking that 


we come to certain places or points in life where. 


we can break off old habits and begin entirely new. 
That is a great mistake. Watch your younger 
brother and sister. Can any one tell just when 
they ceased being babies, stopped playing with 
baby toys? The change was so gradual that 
no one saw it; they passed into the boy and girl 
period without those who loved them best finding 
it out. Yet they showed certain traits even then 
which were indications of the kind of boys and 
girls they would make. So the boy or girl in a 
thousand ways tells the kind of man or woman 
that will develop. There is no “luck” in it. It is 
as gradual and as sure as the growth of the oak 
from the acorn. No one expects to see a lily-of- 


the-valley grow from the acorn, or a thistle, or a 


stalk of corn. Every one knows that the acorn 
will produce the oak. When we see a bunch of 
thistledown floating off lightly in the air, we know 
that when it alights and the seeds settle in the 
ground a thistle will develop, not an apple tree. 
- No one expects a quiet, earnest, business-like 
man to develop from a boy noted for his careless- 
ness, his noise and forgetfulness. No one expects 
to see a rough, lazy, indifferent, unambitious man 
develop from a boy who is gentle, thoughtful for 
others, industrious, ambitious to make the most of 
himself. The boy is the bud, the man is the 
flower; it is. always the same stalk, either an oak 
or a thistle 

If a boy starts out to have a good. time—that is, 
gives as little time as possible to work, makes just 
as many engagements to fill evenings socially as he 
can make, is indifferent or nearly indifferent to the 
kind of friends he makes so that time is filled—and 
then trusts to “luck” to have his salary raised and 
grow into more important position in the field of 
labor he hag chosen, the probabilities are that he will 
fill in old age the position he filled when he first 
entered manhood. He may call this his “luck,” but 
the world knows it is the result of the life chosen. 

Good luck is but another name for good working 
powers devoted to good ends. Work joined to good 
judgment, good thinking powers, makes a man a 
respected, successful man. A man may be rich, 
but in making that wealth he may have sacrificed 
the respect of himself and the world. Wealth alone 
is never success. Nor is poverty an assurance of 
honesty ; it may be the natural result of laziness, 
bad judgment, and lack of knowledge or confidence. 
We build our own futures, and we begin to build as 
babies. The moment the first stone is laid.in the 
foundation of a house, you speak of it as part of the 
house. You do not wait until it is partly built, but 
at once recognize it as the beginning of what will 
by and by be a whole. So the boy-baby in the 
cradle is the promise of the man, and every day 


helps build the man. A rich man who had begun 
life as a poor boy was asked about the chances of 
success for a young man, and answered : i 

“I will tell you from my own experience how 
any young man in this country with nothing but his 
hands and good health may get a 160-acre farm, or 
almost anything else he chooses. He has only to 
go to work, say at sixteen or eighteen years of age, 
as a farm hand, or in any other way, begin to save 
from the first, live a strictly temperate, honest, and 
truthful life, and keep entirely clear of bad com- 
pany. Instead of loafing, he must spend his leisure 
in reading good books and getting all the informa- 
tion he can get about his country’s history. Any 
young man who starts out in that path and keeps in 
it is sure to succeed. He will soon be known in the 
place where he lives, and his good character will 
be the best kind of capital for him to begin on. 
Everybody will respect him, and the first thing you 
know he falls in love with some good girl who is 
worthy of him, and of whom he is worthy, and a 
little while afterward you will find him well started 
in life, with a good wife and a home of his own. 
Why, it’s just as certain as day and night, and the 
only reason so many fail is because they won’t take 
the road that leads to success. 

‘If, on the contrary, a young man starts out as 
a beat, spending his time in rum-mills and where 
loafers congregate at street corners, the habit will 
grow upon him, and after a while he is fit for noth- 
ing else. He becomes a confirmed tramp or some- 
thing worse. A man must be broken in to work in 
harness just the same as a horse or mule, but those 
who find themselves without anybody to break them 
in have the advantage of mules or horses in the fact 
that if they will begin in time they can break them- 
selves, and it often happens that those who have 
succeeded through self-discipline have really trained 
themselves better than any parent or other person 
could have done. Therefore, no man in this coun- 
try has the right to say that he came to grief he- 
cause his parents or somebody else failed to train 
him.” 

No one can make or mar a man without his own 
help. If a man fails, there are as many causes 
inside of the man as outside for that failure. He 
can stand before God and the world and declare 
tbat he has no share of responsibility for that fail- 
ure, or say it was his “luck.” He is as a man the 
natural result of what he was as a boy—he used 
the opportunities and pleasures that appealed most 
to him. | 


AN ODD TRADE. 


WE know that large fortunes are made by toy 
manufacturers and sellers, but it will be a 
new thought to many of us that men are supported 
comfortably by mending broken toys. Usually the 
mender of toys is German—probably because the 
Germans, as a rule, are satisfied with smaller 
incomes, live on less, and are more patient than 
the Americans. It is a business that has its busy 
and dull season, just as every other trade or busi- 
ness. ‘The busy season is just at the holiday time, 
when many toys are broken in transporting, and 
when many children have their old toys fixed up to 
give away. Just after the holidays many toys are 
brought to be mended because the children prize 
them while they are a novelty, and have them 
mended if broken. A little later they tire of the 
toys, and do not care to spend money on them. 
Once in a while a little girl will prize a doll so 


-much that if it meets with an accident she wants 


the doll doctor at once. One of the commonest 
accidents in doll life is the loss of an eye, and 
nothing disfigures a doll as much as this. She may 
be scratched, or lose the roses from her cheeks, or 
even suddenly become bald-headed, and be toler- 
ated ; but with a great hole where a beautiful eye 
had been—who could endure it! The mender told 
the reporter of the Brooklyn “ Eagle” that it was 
always a difficult operation, but could be performed. 
He said : | 

“This doll that I am working on now has re- 
ceived an injury which is a very difficult one to 
treat. You notice that the poor thing has had her 
eye punched in, and I’ve got to take off the top of 
her head to get it out. First, you observe I warm 
her flaxen hair over this heater, which melts the 
glue or cement, and allows me to scalp her—thus. 
Then I punch a hole in the back of her head and 
shake out the eye, put on a piece of plaster, replace 
her hair, and cement her eye into place as good as 
new.” 

The doll mender says that so many of the modern 
toys are made of iron that his business has been 


greatly interfered with ; these toys being indestructi- 
ble, they never require his services. In the dull 
season the toy mender mends china, glass, and 
wood-carvings. From this you will see that toy- 
mending requires a delicate touch and much pa- — 
tience, besides a certain artistic sense. A few years 
ago a lady, calling, upset a table on which was an 
almost priceless set of coffee-cups. They were very 
valuable in themselves, and were made more valua- 
ble because a gift from a very dear friend. What 
was to be done? ‘There lay the pieces, not one 
larger than a five-cent piece. Every cup and saucer 
was different in decoration from every other cup 
and saucer, and it seemed hopeless to think of | 
matching them with the pieces all mixed up. Every 
fragment was carefully picked up, and taken to a 
little old shop where was a little old man famous 
for mending delicate objects. He grew very much 
excited when shown the pieces, and said he could 
mend the set—if not all, at least some. A few 
weeks later the set was returned, every piece per- 
fect to the eye, and the only way to discover that ~ 
they had ever been broken was by holding a piece 
up to the light; then were seen dark lines running 
in every direction. What wonderful skill and 
patience it required to do that work ! 


7 THE PIGEONS’ DINNER-BELL. 
By H. M. Barpour. 


EBs really had a dinner-bell rung for them 
each day, these pigeons that I am going to tell 
you about; and they inhabited and still inhabit one 
of the most interesting cities in the world. 

There had been wars, and pestilence and famine 
followed, and made the lives of the people very 
hard, but still the pigeons’ dinner-bell was always 
rung at the dinner hour. Hundreds of families 
went hungry, little children cried for bread, and 
strong men, with hard work to do, ate porridge, and 
yet the pigeons, fat and in prime condition, flew 
about the beautiful city squares, and were never 


| molested, but, on the contrary, their store of pro- 


visions never gave out. 3 

‘“‘ How extraordinary,” you will say, “for pigeons 
to have a dinner-bell! Did they understand it, 
and always come promptly to dinner?” Ah, yes; 
in that respect they were much better than some 
children I have known, and when the bell rang 
they were all on hand, having flown from all parts | 
of the city, and the beautiful islands about the city, 
waiting for the summons. If for any reason their 
dinner-bell was not rung promptly, the person in 
charge of that office was quickly made to under- 
stand that he was delinquent in performing his 
duty, for there was such a flapping of wings and 
such shrill cries from their glossy green throats as 
left no doubt as to who was delaying the dinner hour. 

In fact, they used sometimes to ring the bell late 
purposely, so as to be able to demonstrate the fact 
that the birds never mistook their dinner time. You 
may have already suspected that these are the 
pigeons which live in the beautiful city of Venice, 
and form one of its charming features. 


Nobody seems to know—and the history of the 


_ city does not enlighten us on the subject—how these 


fortunate birds gained such a strong and lasting 
hold upon the people’s affections. ‘There are several 
legends as to how they achieved this high social 
standing and raised themselves to an equality with 
and shared the riglits of citizens. 

Laws were made for them called “ pigeon laws,” 
which made it an offense punishable with death for 
any one to kill a single one of their number, and 
any one found molesting them could be arrested 
and sent to prison. 

You will thus see that pigeon pdétés could not 
have been a favorite dish in Venice. A Venetian 
cook will hold up his hand in holy horror and vow 
that he would rather die than eat or cook one of 
these social, trusting, round-eyed birds that are 
forever flocking about one’s feet when crossing the 
square of San Marco. They will tell you that all 
the pigeons eaten in Venice are brought from the 
mainland, and are quite a different bird from the 


nobly born and delicately bred species that for hun- 


dreds of years shared the glorious sea city with the 
proud old Doges. 

One of the legends above mentioned is that the 
old Doge and crusader, Henry Dandolo, while be- 
sieging Candia received valuable information from 
the interior of the island by means of carrier pigeons, 
and that in recognition of their valuable services 
he ordained that forever afterward they should 
be maintained at the public expense, and honored 
as heroes. This was in 1202; so you see they are 
birds of ancient and honorable lineage. Still an- 
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other legend is that long ago, during the Middle 
Ages, there was a grand procession and a féte on 
Palm Sunday, and the Doge and priests and all the 
officials of Church and State were at its head as it 
passed through the beautiful square. They wished 
to do something to gratify and please the people, 
and so a number of pigeons were caught and small 
weights tied to their feet, and then they were let 
loose to fly as best they could above the heads of 
the crowd. It was hoped that the birds, flying at 
a disadvantage, would fall easy victims into the 
hands of poor and deserving persons. Stones and 
sticks were thrown at them, and some of them were 
killed, but others escaped and hid themselves among 
the columns and domes and statues of the cathe- 
dral, and a few even sought protection and shelter 
under a statue of the Virgin. The sacredness of 
the place saved them from further harm, and they 
henceforth became the special protégés of the city. 

The people believed, in the days of the Venetian 
Republic, that these lightly stepping, opal-tinted 
birds had some mystic influence over the city, and 
flew around it three times each day in honor of 
the Trinity, and that as long as they dwelt in their 
midst the sea-washed homes of the people would 
not be swallowed up by the waves. 

In times of danger, when wars threatened the 
state, they were believed to assemble in solemn 
conclave about the winged lion over the great doors 
of the cathedral and consult together, while in 
their midst was the open book, which the winged 
lion everywhere holds in the decoration of St. 
Mark’s, with the words “ Peace be to thee, O 
Mark, my evangel.” If, in spite of these efforts 
for peace, war waged, they showed themselves 
patriotic, and it is said they took part in the Revo- 
lution of 1849, flying between the Austrians and 
the Italians. No doubt they have often filled the 
office of carriers, for what bird of them all, let 


loose within flying distance, that would not come 


back with all haste to the beautiful city whose 
\rights and immunities they had shared, and to the 
sunny “piazza” where mosaic and sculpture, frieze 
and dome, hooded saint and white-winged angel, 
were their every-day surroundings ? 

It is said that Venice came near being called 
Columbia, or the city of doves, and the doves them- 
selves came near being canonized in the calendar 
of the old Republic; and it is the boast of the 
Venetians that Venice was true and loyal to her 


' winged saviors when half the city daily went hun- 


gry, and a dinner-bell was rung for their pink- 
eyed and red-footed majesties just as if they were 
the human inhabitants of some big summer hotel. 

Not the least unique and beautiful of the many 
beautiful things about Venice is its symbolic winged 
lion and its airy, winged little friends, the doves— 
emblems of the sea, combining all the shifting light 
and color, the soft grays and rose tints, of the 
lagoons upon which Venice, the Venetians, and 
the doves live. 


AN EXAMPLE. 


W HO of us does not want to be polite? Yet who 

would expect to learn lessons of politeness from 
ahorse or a dog? Here are two stories that show 
how a dog remembered a kind word, and did not 
forget one who spoke it : 

“One evening, about a year ago, a north side lady 
and gentleman were walking home, when they dis- 
covered a coach-dog trotting along behind them. 
They spoke kindly to the sociable canine, who fol- 
lowed them home and took up‘*his station on the 
door-mat, where he remained till morning, and lin- 
gered around nearly all the next day. After a 
bountiful supper, Spot, as he was dubbed, took his 


- departure, and for two weeks was seen no more. 


One morning early the servant heard a scratching 
on the door, and in bounded Spot with a joyful 
bark. He sought out my friend’s wife and laid his 
head in her lap in the most affectionate manner. 
He made a visit of several days. His favorite 
position was to stand with his head in his new mis- 
tress’s lap, wagging his extremely short stump of a 
tail while he gave short little barks, indicative of 
his great admiration for her. As before, he sud- 
denly disappeared. My friends left the city, and 
were gone about a year. Recently my friend’s wife 
was sitting with a friend on the lake shore watching 
the moon rise on the water. A couple of dogs came 
racing along the sand. They jostled her. Sud- 
denly one stopped and stood looking at her in an 
inquiring manner. Then, with a joyful bark of 
recognition, he bounded to her, laid his head in her 
Jap, and gazed up at her with adoring eyes. And 
she recognized Spot.” 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


THE REJECTED SON.’ 


By THE Rev. LymMAn ABBOTT. 


om parable constituted a part of Christ’s in- 
struction in the temple at Jerusalem on the 
day which closed Christ’s public ministry. It was 
addressed to all the people, and, as a national warn- 
ing, was applicable to all. Its primary lesson is, of 
course, to the Jewish nation, and has long since 
been historically interpreted by the destruction of 
that nation, and the dispersion of its people through- 
out the world. Its secondary lesson applies to all 
nations, certainly to all those to whom Christ has 
been preached. Indirectly, also, it conveys a les- 
son to individuals. We can best read and consider 
its meaning by studying it in detail. 

A certain man planted a vineyard. Judea was 
a land of vineyards, constructed on its hills, which 
were often terraced to the summit for this purpose. 
From its earliest settlement it was famous for its 
grapes. The hedge, formed of the prickly wild aloe, 
was an effectual protection against wild beasts. 
The place for the winefat consisted of two vats dug 
in the rock; in one the grapes were trodden out, 
in the other the‘ juice was received. The tower 
was a place of shelter and observation for watch- 
men or sentries placed to guard the vineyard from 
robbers or beasts. The vine and the vineyard 
became a favorite symbol with Old Testament 
writers to represent the Jewish nation. It is not 
impossible that this parable was suggested by such 
passages as Psalm lxxx., 8-16, and Isaiah v., 1-7 ; 
at all events, the parable needed no application ; its 
meaning would be inevitably suggested to the au- 
ditors of Jesus familiar with the vineyard as a 
prophetic figure. In the Old Testament the vine- 
yard is spoiled by assailants from without, or brings 
forth wild grapes; 7. ¢., is unfruitful. Here the 
husbandmen—~. e., the religious leaders and teach- 
ers to whom the owner had intrusted it—refuse to 
make a return to the owner of the fruit. The vine- 
yard is no longer Israel; it is the kingdom of God; 
and is to be taken from Israel and given to a nation 
that will bring forth the fruits thereof.’ 

And digged a place for the winefat, ete. “ Ob- 
serve,” says Chrysostom, “his great care and the 
excessive idleness of these men. For what per- 
tained to the husbandmen he himself did; the 
hedging about, the planting the vineyard, and all 
the rest.’”’ The sources of national prosperity are 
always due to what the Owner of the vineyard has 
done for it before he let it out to the husbandmen. 
Who equipped New England with its water power, 
Pennsylvania with its coal fields and iron ore, the 
great prairies with their cereal-producing qualities, 
the Southern fields with their cotton capacities, and 
the Rocky Mountains with their gold and silver? 
Is this great Babylon which we have built? We 
have only taken out of the ground what the Owner 
put into it for us. 

And went into a far country. Christ repeatedly 
represents, by a figure, God as withdrawing from 
the earth, and leaving men to themselves, that so 
he might test their fidelity to him.* The metaphor 
represents not merely, as Chrysostom suggests, 
God’s long-suffering, but rather his seeming ab- 
sence, his withdrawal from our sight and hearing, 
his apparent silence and even unconcern and igno- 
rance of human affairs. 

And at the season. “ When the time of the 
fruit drew near” is Matthew’s language. All time 
is the time of fruit, and God is perpetually coming 
and seeking for it. 

He sent to the husbandmen a servant, ... and 
they caught him, and beat him, and sent him away 
empty. Such scenes of violence were not uncom- 
mon in the East on the part of tenants toward ab- 
sentee landlords or their agents. They disgraced 
the annals of New York State during the days of 
the anti-rent controversy. The recent disturbances 
in Ireland offer the latest illustration of this figure. 


Trench gives the following Old Testament passages | 


as an abundant historical justification of this de- 
scription of the Jewish people, and their treatment 
of God's prophets: 1 Kings xviii., 13; xix., 14; 
xxii., 24-27; 2 Kings vi., 31; xxi., 16; 2 Chron. 
xxiv., 19-22; xxxvi., 15,16; Jeremiah xx., 1, 2; 
xxxvii., 15. 

Having therefore yet one son, his well-beloved. 
Christ clearly discriminates between himself as Son, 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for April 14, 1889.-- 
Mark xii., 1-12. 
Matt. xxi., 43. 

3 Matt. xxiv., 43—xxv., 14; Luke xix., 12. 


and the prophets, who were but servants. This is 
one of the incidental evidences of his divineness 
stronger than many a more decided argument. Dr. 
Bushnell has well brought it out in his “Nature and 
the Supernatural:” “Certain it is that no mere 
man could take the same attitude of supremacy 
toward the race, and inherit affinity and oneness 
with God, without fatally shocking the confidence 
of the world by his effrontery. . . . But no man is 
offended with Jesus on this account, and. what is a © 
true test of his success, it is remarkable that of all 
readers of the Gospel it probably never occurs to 
one in a hundred thousand to blame his conceit, or 
the egregious vanity of his pretensions.” os 
This is the heir ; come, let us kill him, and the 
inheritance shall be ours. The real root of the 
opposition of the Pharisees to Christ was that they 
regarded the nation as their own, and Christ weak- 
ened the allegiance of the people to them and their 
hold upon the people. It has always been so. - 
Pharisaism has always been a worse enemy to 
Christianity than Sadduceeism ; ecclesiastical am- 
bition is more anti-Christ even than materialistic 
skepticism. The two have often made common 
cause against Christ; but the Pharisees have led. 
The ambition to seize on the inheritance is the 
secret of all, or nearly all, religious persecution. 
And they took him, and killed him, and cast him 
out of thevineyard. The Pharisees did both ; they 
killed Christ, and they cast him out of the Church 
of Israel, excommunicating him. Religious perse- 
cution has always had this twofold edge to it; the 
one a physical, the other a spiritual persecution ; 
the one giving the body to the flames, and the other 
giving the soul over to hell. Persecutors can no 
longer kill, but they still assume to cast out of the 
vineyard. 
What shall therefore the lord of the vineyard 
do? The people answer, ‘Miserable fellows! 
miserably will he destroy them,” and the Pharisaic 
leaders, who have perceived clearly enough the 
drift of the parable, but dare not face the public 
feeling, respond involuntarily, “God forbid.”’! 
Have ye not read this scripture? The quota- 
tion is from Psalm exviii., 22, from which was taken 
the Hosanna sung by the people on Christ’s tri- 
umphal entry into Jerusalem two days before. The 
“head of the corner” refers not to the topmost 
stone or canopy, but to the corner-stone laid at and 
in the foundation. The Church of God is built on 
a corner-stone rejected by the religious teachers of 
Judaism,” and is built of stone which they have also 
rejected.” The fact, therefore, that an individual 
or a doctrine is rejected by the religious teachers 
of its time as heretical is nothing against it. This 
has been the fate of almost all the material that 
has finally entered into the completed Church. 
The immediate application of this lesson to the 
Jewish nation is clear; so clear that it was under- 
stood by Christ’s auditors then, and needs no appli- 
cation now. The kingdom of God has been taken 
from the Jewish nation and given to a new people 
—a kingdom made up of all Gentile nations, bring- 
ing forth the fruits thereof. The indirect applica- 
tion is scarcely less plain, and more practically im- 
portant. God is the owner of every land, the 
prosperity of every nation is due to his gifts; to 
him, therefore, every nation is accountable as a 
nation for its national use of its privileges and its 
opportunities ; over every nation God is keeping a 
watch, though to our vision he may seem to have 
gone into a “far country ;” to every nation there 
is certainly coming its day of judgment, as a day of 
judgment came to the Jews ; and from every nation 
that makes unfaithful use of its divinely given priv- 
ileges they will be taken away, to be given to a 
nation that will bring forth the fruits thereof. This 
is the history of all nations, from Egypt and the 
Pharaohs down to the present day. If Americans 
have ears to hear, let them hear. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


UNFAITHFUL SERVANTS. | 
By Emitry Huntineton 


HE servant. The priests were men whose busi- 
ness it was to teach the people about God, and 
how to serve and please him. They were God’s 
servants, and their work was to help the people to 
do right. But in the days of our Lord Jesus they 
had become proud and wicked, and cared for noth- 


1 Compare Matt. xxi., 41, of which I give a literal transla- 
tion, with Luke xx., 16. 

2 Acts iv., 11; 1 Cor. iii., 11; 1 Peter ii., 6,7. Compare 
Isaiah xxviii., 16; Zech. iv.,7; Ephes. ii., 20-22. 

3 Acts iv., 13; 1 Cor. i., 26, 27. 
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ing but to be honored and obeyed by others. They 
were not willing to be taught, and they hated Jesus 
because the people listened to him rather than to 
them. : 

They were determined to kill Jesus, but they 
meant to do it in such a way that it should look as 


if they were only anxious to serve God. They 


kept watch of Jesus when he was teaching, they 
sent cunning men to ask him questions, and tried 
to find something in his words or deeds for which 
they might accuse him. But even the Roman sol- 
diers whom they sent came back and declared they 
could not-arrest him, because never man spake as he 
did; and day after day they grew more determined 
in their hatred as they saw that Jesus was winning 
the hearts of the people and showing them that the 
teaching of the priests was not safe to follow. 

The parable. One day, when they had been 
questioning Jesus, he told them a story called a par- 
able, to show them that they were like wicked and 
unfaithful servants, who did not do the work their 
masters had given them, and were unwilling that 
any one else should do it. It was the story of 
aman who took great pains to prepare his vine- 
yard, by planting the vines, and inclosing it with 
a hedge, and digging a pit for the wine-press, and 
a tower for the watchman, and then gave it into 
the care of some husbandmen. to ii.nage for him 
while he went away to a far Country. But when, 
by and by, it was time for fruit, and he sent a 
servant for it, the wicked men caught him and beat 
him, and sent him away without anything. The 
master of the vineyard was very patient with them, 
and sent a great many times, but some of his serv- 
ants they beat and some they even killed, but they 
would not give any share of the fruits of the vine- 
yard to the owner. By and by the master, who 
had one beloved son,;sent him, saying, “ They will 
reverence my son.” But when they saw him they 
said, “Come, let us kill him, and then the vineyard 
will be ours.” So they took him, and killed him, 
and cast him out of the vineyard. 

How do you think these wicked priests felt in 
their hearts when Jesus looked at them and asked, 
‘What shall therefore the-lord of the vineyard 
do?” No one answered, and Jesus said, “ He will 
come and destroy the husbandmen, and will give the 
vineyard unto others. ” 

The priests and the scribes and the Pharisees 
understood the parable, and so did the people. 
They knew that instead of taking care of the Lord’s 
vineyard for him they had thought only of them- 
selves ; they had turned away his messengers, and 
now that he had sent his only Son they were 
planning to kill him. They saw that Jesus mean’ 
them, and they would have killed him that minute 
if they had dared, but they were afraid the peo- 
ple would take his part, so they waited a little 
longer. 

What the parable means for us. The parable 
has a meaning for us as well as for the unfaithful 
priests. We are all God’s servants, and he has 
- given each one of us a vineyard to take care of for 

him. He has done a great deal to prepare it for 
us, by giving us his Holy Spirit to enlighten us, 
his word to instruct and guide us; parents and 
friends and teachers to counsel us; churches and 
Sunday-schools, and Sabbath days, that are like a 
hedge about the vineyard to keep out evil. And 
then he sends his messengers to ask if we have any 
fruit for him. Have we anything to give him? 
or do we think only about ourselves, live for our- 
selves, work for ourselves, and quite forget that our 
vineyard belongs to God, and he has set us to keep 
it ? | 
Who are God’s messengers. The poor and the 
needy are God’s messengers, and he sends them in 
his name, for his share of our fruits. The heathen 
and the ignorant in this land and in other lands are 
God’s messengers, and a share belongs to them. 
Our money, our strength, our time, our wisdom, 
all come to us from God, and he asks a part of 
all. | 
The best fruits. The best thing we can have to 
render to God from our vineyards is hearty love 
and glad service ; for he sends to us, as he did 
to the unfaithful servants, his well-beloved Son. 
He says: “This vineyard belongs to me; give 


it to me and I will bless it, and teach you how to 


keep it that it may bear much fruit.” Shall we 
give the vineyard into his hands? Shall we ask 
him to take us, and all we have, and teach us to 
be his loving servants, doing everything for him, 
happy in his help and presence here, and looking 
forward without fear to the day when we shall 
give account to him} for all with which he has 


intrusted us ? 


THE DANGERS OF NEGLECT.’ 
By THE Rev. LyMAn ABBOTT. 


‘* How shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation ?’’— 
Hebrews ii., 3 (1st clause). 


§ hye authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
involved in uncertainty. Some scholars sup- 
pose the letter to have been written by one of the 
pupils of Paul. They find between its style and 
that of Paul great variations. They note the fact 
that it is the only one of the so-called Pauline 
Epistles which does not begin with a salutation in 
Paul’s own name. They note also the fact that it 
apparently lays great stress, not only upon the 
Mosaic law, but upon the ceremonial law, to which 
Paul in his other epistles pays but slight attention. 
They conclude that it was not written by Paul, but 
by one of Paul’s pupils. Others, on the other 
hand, think it to be written by Paul. One of the 
commentators” furnishes no less than five or six 
pages of quotations, words, and phrases in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews the parallels of which are 


to be found in the New Testament only or chiefly 


in the Pauline Epistles. Those who hold the 
Pauline authorship say that Paul was a great lover 
of his own country, an intense patriot.* But he 
was looked upon with great distrust by the Israel- 
ites. It was exactly like Paul to cut his name off 
from the letter if putting his name on would preju- 
dice it in the mind of the readers; to launch a let- 
ter anonymously if by launching it anonymously 
he could make it do better service for Christ. 
This disputed question never will be solved. There 
will always be, probably, some scholars holding to 
the one and some to the other opinion. But, who- 
ever is the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the significance and purport of it is unmistakable. 
It is written by some one addressing the Jewish 
people, who believed in the ceremonial as well as 
the moral law of the Old Testament; who desired 
to show them that the New Testament is not in- 
consistent with the Old—on the contrary, fulfills the 
Old; that all of the Old Testament is to be found 
in a larger and better form in the New. It is not, 
as it has sometimes been treated by modern com- 
mentators, an epistle to prove the divinity of the 
Old Testament from the standpoint of a believer in 
Christ. It is an epistle to prove the divinity of the 
New Testament from the standpoint of those to 
whom it is addressed, who believed in the divinity 
of the Old. The old dispensation was, says one 
writer beautifully (I give you his thoughts, not his 
words)—the old dispensation was dead and was 
being borne to its burial. The author of the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews meets the funeral procession, 
stops, raises the dead to life; and it lives just long 
enough to bear its testimony to the truth of a new 
dispensation which is coming to take its place.* 
In the chapter immediately preceding our text the 
letter has begun to point out the superior excel- 
lence of the New Testament dispensation. The 
Old Testament dispensation came in fragments ; 
this is complete. The Old Testament is brought 
by human hands; this is brought by the Son of 
God. The Old Testament dispensation was frag- 


mentary, partial, necessarily temporary; the New 


Testament dispensation is complete, entire, eternal. 
“Therefore,” says the writer, closing for a while 
his argument, for the immediate practical applica- 
tion, and then recurring to it again—“ therefore, if 
they do not escape that disregard the Old Testa- 
ment dispensation, how shall we escape if we 
neglect so great a salvation as that provided for us 
by the New?” I wish, then, briefly, this morning, 
to open before you the dangers of neglect in the 
moral and spiritual life: no longer following the 
old-time argument that was addressed to the He- 
brews, and which could not be addressed with great 


practical effectiveness to you, but taking the text 


simply as a text, and seeking to interpret life by 
means of it. | 

Let us say, if you please, that life is a growth. 
That is certainly the simplest form in which we can 
regard it. It is an evolution. A seed; growing 
from the seed, an herb. A family; growing from 
the family, a tribe, a social community, and finally 
a nation. The temporary altar of earth or stone 
growing into the Temple, with all the elaborate serv- 
ices of the Temple. The simple faith—believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ—growing into an elaborate 


1 Preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Sunday morn- 
ing, March 17, 1889. Reported by Robert Van Iderstein and 
revised by the Author.’ Printed by request. 

2** The Bible Commentary: Introduction to the Epistle to 
the Hebrews.’’ By William Kay, D.D. : 
t.* See Romans ix., 3; x., 1. 

4Mr. Dale: “The Jewish Temple ;” quoted in the ‘* Bible 
Commentary,”’ p. 21. 


system of theology respecting his divinity, his doc- 
trine, his work, his sacrifice. The babe, growing 
from infantile weakness and helplessness into all the 
stalwart vigor of manhood and all the perfect 
purity of womanhood. Life is a growth. Will it 
not take care of itself,then? Will it not take care 
of itself? Look and see how fatal neglect is, even 
in growth, and the higher the phase of life, the 
more fatal. If the simpler things do seem in some 
measure to take care of themselves, the higher 
forms do not. The higher you rise in the created 
being, the greater becomes the danger of simple 
neglect. Will your family, your tribe, your colony, 
grow to be a pure, good, strong nation? Not if the 
evils that are planted in it are neglected, or the pre-- 
cautions which foresight suggests are disregarded. 
On the contrary, it will grow toward anarchy, 
toward immorality, toward licentiousness, toward 
death. Will society grow healthily and wisely and 
well if it is allowed to grow as chance, nature—call 
it what you will—may direct? By no means. Evils 
will increase. Every social organism that has gone 
into corruption, decay, death, has died through 
neglect, and chiefly through neglect of the great 
moral laws and moral provisions that are necessary 
to well-being. Will your babe grow to health and 
strength by itself? Is there no need of nursing 
care, no need of watching against enemies? Is 
there no need of careful direction and scrutinizing, 
that it may grow aright?, If we look upon life 
simply as an evolution, as a development, as a 
growth, neglect is fatal to the ripest, truest, best 
growth. Nay! it is fatal to any product at all. 
Death is always the outcome of neglect. 

What are you doing for your children that they 
shall grow aright? “Oh, we are doing a great deal. 
See how well stocked our gymnasium is. See the 
intelligent professor. He takes my boy and ex- 
amines him, and he sees where he is lacking. He 
measures his chest, his girth ; he measures the length 
of his arms. His chest is too great for his girth, 
or his girth is too great for his chest. He knows 
just what to do for him that he may grow to be a 
strong, stalwart man. And now we are beginning 
to do the same for our daughters. We are taking 
care of our children.” Good! Thanks be to God 
for the gymnasium. But what are you doing for 
your children intellectually? “Iam doing every- 
thing Ican. I cannot put much offering in the 
box ;. I cannot be as generous as I would wish, be- 
cause I am keeping my money for schooling for my 
children. My boys, my girls, are going to have the 
very best education I can give them. They are 
going to the best schools and to the best college ; to 
private tutors, if necessary. Then I am going to 
send them abroad. ‘They are going to England, to 
Germany, to France. Oh, I am educating my 
children, never fear for that.” Good! Thanks be 
to God for this epoch of universal education; for the 
public schools, with wide-open doors; for the acad- 
emy, for the high school, for the college. But what 
are you doing to educate the reverence, the con- 
science, the love, of your child? What are you 
doing to educate the fidelity of your child, for its 
spiritual growth? ‘ Well, I believe the children go 
to Sunday-school ; don’t they, wife?” Three days 
of the week, one hour a day, in the gymnasium. 
Five days in the week, six hours a day, in the 
school; one hour a day, one day in the week, 
in the Sunday-school, six months in the year—when 
it is not rainy. What are you doing for the moral 
culture of other children in the streets ? Something, 
something! But how much? I put the question 
to you, and [ do not answer it. You are not 
neglecting the physical culture of your children. 
You are not neglecting the intellectual culture of 
your children. Are you watchful and careful and 
anxious for the growth of your children in the 
higher and spiritual life ?—without which intel- 
lectual education fits them only for more skillful 
selfishness ; without which physical education makes 
them only better animals. 

What are you doing for your own culture ? Some- 
thing for your physical education. I assume that 
you eat your meals with regularity, and with reasona- 
ble leisure—though that is a very large assumption. 
I assume that you get some education out of the 
daily newspapers, and some time for reading over 
and beyond the daily newspaper—though that is 
somewhat of an assumption. But what are you 
doing to tone up your conscience? What are you 
doing to make your faith more clear-eyed ? What 
are you doing to develop in you the traits of 
character that make a hero in the spiritual strife 
and battle of life? Or are you assuming that con- 
science and love and faith and reverence may be 


left to grow, and nothing need be done for them ? 
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But life is more than growth. We may look at 
the world, and not illegitimately, as a kind of 
ospital. We may look at it as a place in which 
ick men are put to get well. We may look upon 
ll the varied phases of life as means to that end. 
sk the doctors. They will tell you-that a truly 
ealthy man is a very rare person; not to be met 
with, one in a thousand. Some imperfection of 
rganism, some symptom, some secret disease, which, 
by and by, will manifest itself in serious propor- 
tions. Ask the alienist. He will tell you that the 
truly sane man is very rare. We all know our 
neighbor is a little morbid. Did it ever occur to 
you that you are a little morbid? Every man says 
that every other man is a little off, a little idiosyn- 
cratic. Nowhere a perfectly healthy and sane mind ; 
nowhere a perfectly healthy body. Where is there 
a perfectly healthy soul? Where is a man in this 
congregation who has a conscience, on the one hand 
strong enough to hold him in the straight path day 
by day, and, on the other hand, not strong enough 
to put him under the dominion of the law, and for- 
bid him the liberty of a free man in Christ Jesus ? 
Where is the woman in this congregation with faith 
clear enough to see the spiritual verities, the invisi- 
ble world, the unseen Christ, the eternal Father, 
and yet with earthly vision clear enough to know 
material things and join the invisible and the visi- 
ble, and makethem walk together, ever arm in arm, 
as they always should? Where is the man, the 
woman, aye, the child, in this congregation whose life 
has in it no sickly sentimentality, no false emotion- 
alism, no weak, wayward impulsiveness? We all 
need care, every one of us. 

We watch with the greatest care by the bedside 
of our sick beloved. We hold the hand, note the 
fluttering pulse, watch the shortening breath. We 
keep the eye open for every sign, token, symptom 
of retarding or returning life. We will go the 
world over to find physicians skillful enough to 
guard our patient against the approaching enemy. 
But do we watch and care over our souls and 
those of our children? Do we guard against the 

evil that lurks within? What watching, what care, 
‘are needed! And are there none of us that neglect 
I think I could write on the headstones of the 
graves in Greenwood the cause of death, and in nine 
cases out of ten I should write it correctly. It is in 
this one word : “ Neglect.” The cough neglected too 


| 


long, until consumption fastens on the lungs; lassi- 
tude unnoticed too long, the doctor called too late, 
and typhoid fever ensuing. If there is anywhere 
in God’s great universe a cemetery of lost souls, I 
would write on the headstone of every one this one 
word “ Neglect,” and would tell aright the story of 


its death. 
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_ these questions. 


But life is more. Life is a battle. It is one of 
the mysteries of life that we should be put into a 
world where the influences are apparently often so 
adverse to virtue as they are in life ; everywhere 
adverse. Influences without, influences within. 
Virtue is victory after struggle ; continuous, consist- 

nt, perpetual struggle. I am inclined to think 
that there is almost no profession of which some 
representative has not come to me at some time 
with the question, “Do you think a man of my 
profession can be a Christian?” “Can a man be 
consistent Christian and be a lawyer?” “Can 
« be a successful Christian and a successful mer- 
chant?” “A pure Christian and a successful edi- 
tor of a newspaper?” ‘Can he lead a Christian 
life and be a doctor?” I do not say No to any of 
I put them to you as they are put 
to me, because I wish to reflect to you the common 
and popular conception of life, when I say that life 
s a battle. 


| No man can live godly, no man can live even 


manly, in the world, without keeping himself on 
guard as in battle, and fighting against innumerable 
foes. Foes without: men, aye, and women too, 
whose business and profession it is to ruin other 
men and other women; wreckers, whose livelihood 
is made by putting up false lights and luring men 
on to destruction—households to destruction, that 
they may gather out of the débris something for 
their own consumption. You know it. Other in- 
fluences that pervade society, not so deliberate, not 
so willful, not so conscious, but that pull men down. 
Is it easy to go even into what we call Christian 
society, civilized, genteel, fashionable society, here 
in Brooklyn—is it easy to go thither and carry 
always, everywhere, the spirit that Christ carried 
to the supper table? You know it is not. Is it 
easy to maintain the principles of the Sermon on 
the Mount on the Stock Exchange or in the store ? 
You know it is not. Life is full of battle without. 
But that is not the worst of it. Far worse are the 


evils that assail and that must be conquered within. 
Listen to Paul: “I know that in me dwelleth no 
good thing : for to will is present with me; but how 
to perform that which is good I find not. For the 
good that I would, I do not; and the evil that I 
would not, that I do.” 

The most powerful speech, I think, I ever heard 
from the lips of Henry Ward Beecher was at the 
Herbert Spencer dinner, and at the close of that 
dinner, about half-past eleven at night. The room 
was tilled with tobacco smoke. The audience was 
not a spiritual-minded audience, nor in a spiritual- 
minded state. The subject allotted to Mr. Beecher 
was the Reconciliation of Religion and Science. He 
began with that inimitable humor of his. The 
men, caught by the humor, fell into fellowship with 
him ; left their chairs, crowded forward, that they 
might not lose a word. Herbert Spencer sat look- 
ing up, and drinking in every word. The French 
waiters straightened up, standing about the walls, 
and listened with eager attention. In five minutes 
he had the whole audience as in his hand. Then 
he went on to argue that, though man was an ani- 
mal, and developed from the animal, had in him 
the animal, yet there was in him a divine inspira- 
tion of God, making him more than animal. 
Finally he ended by quoting this seventh chapter 
of Romans to that audience, by telling them that 
they knew that in themselves were two men, a 
higher and a lower, a better and.a worse, a divine 
and an animal, a spiritual and a sensual, and ap- 
pealing to their experience and consciousness to 
attest the truth of Paul’s declaration; and the an- 
swers came back from all over the room, like Meth 
odist amens, “'That’s so! That’s so!” and when 
he closed,the whole audience rose to their feet as 
by one impulse, and cheered, and waved their 
handkerchiefs. I have recalled to you this inci- 
dent not simply for the story, but to bring this wit- 
ness (I wish I could bring it as it was borne to us 
that night) that in every man’s heart there is a 
battle. Can you go through this battle of life, and 
expect to come out victorious at the end, without 
care, planning, thought, diligence, endeavor? 
With foes assailing from without, trying to weaken 
conscience, blind faith, dull hope, deaden love; 
with traitors within conspiring to aid them, can 
you expect that truth, righteousness, fidelity, love, 
God, will be conquerer, through neglect? Yet 
how many there are, even in this Christian congre- 
gation, this morning, who treat life as if it were a 
holiday, or at best a mock battle; who go into it 
neither forewarned nor forearmed ! 

I turn from these figures—life a growth, life a 
hospital, life a battlefield. “So great a salvation.” 
Salvation from what? We do not believe any 
longer, in this congregation—at least I do not—in 
the old doctrine of inquisitorial torment beyond the 
grave. I turn to my New Testament. I pick out 
this word saved, and I run through my concord- 
ance to find in what connections it is used. From 
what are we being saved? From anything? Be- 
cause we have ceased to believe in inquisitorial 
torment, have we ceased to believe in salvation ? 
Are there no dangers, no difficulties? Is there no 
need of salvation and of Christ? If there be a 
need, what is it? From what does He save us? 
‘He shall save you from falling ;” “he shall save 
you from your enemies ;” “he shall save you from 
evil ;” “heshall save you from your sins ;” “ he shall 
save you from death.” Group these phrases to- 
gether; analyze them; see what they mean. You 
are continually harassed by enemies, from without 
and from within. You are perpetually in danger 
of forgetting yourself, wandering, falling on the one 
side or the other of the narrow path. You are in 
danger of losing that vital, that immortal, princi- 
ple in you that links and likens you to God; makes 
you worthy, capable, of eternal life. But there is 
One who comes and offers to walk by your side. 
He will keep you from falling, and restore you 
when you have fallen. He will be a better friend 
than all other friends; stronger than all the ene- 
mies that environ you; and he will help you to put 
them down one after the other, until at last they 
are all overcome and you are conqueror, and more 
than conqueror. Nay, he enters the very heart 


itself. There, where evil nests itself, he will nest 


himself also. He will replace evil with good ; drive 
out all impurity with purity; drive out selfishness 
with his own dear, sweet love. He will save you 
from your own self-destruction. What is salvation? 
Let me read you the Gospel according to David: 
“Bless the Lord, O my soul; and all that is 
within me, bless his holy name. Bless the 
Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits: 
who forgiveth all thine iniquities; who healeth 


all thy diseases; who redeemeth thy life from 
destruction; who crowneth thee with loving-kind- 
ness and tender mercies; who satisfieth thine | 
age with good; so that thy youth is renewed like 
the eagle’s.” This is salvation. He forgiveth all 


thine iniquities: at the cross the burden of the — 


past rolls off into the tomb and is seen no more. 
He healeth all thy diseases. “We have offended 


against thy holy laws:” that he blots out of the 


book of his remembrance. “There is no health in 
us: He giveth to us sin-sick ones health, life, 
eternal life. He who abolishes the past also cures 
the present. He redeemeth thy life from destruc- 
tion. He stops with his mercy the soul-suicide, 
prevents his self-destruction. He crowneth thee 
with loving-kindness and tender mercies. We gave 
him a crown of thorns; see the crown he gives us 
in return! He filleth old age with good, so that 
thy youth is renewed like the Yeagle’s. The hope 
of the old man in his serene old age, looking out — 
into the life beyond, is brighter and better than the 
hope of the youth, eager, expectant, ambitious. 
The grave is more luminous and expectant than the 
cradle. Oh! if I could but tell you what sometimes 
I see in the quiet of my own study; if I could but 
repeat here the vision of the glory of a present sal- 
vation which Christ gives to me when we are alone 
together, and repeats even now as I speak to you; 
if 1 could—oh! if I could but tear my heart open 
and let my fellow-men see what has been indelibly 
impressed there, it seems to me you would not, you 
could not, neglect the proffered grace and glory, 
the great salvation, and the loving-kindness and 
tender mercy that offer it. But I cannot. Alas! 
I cannot. I can only leave my text with you. 
Would God I might burn it into your hearts, be- 
yond all forgetfulness! How can you escape if 
you neglect so great a salvation? There are none 
of you here this morning that count yourselves the 
enemies of Christ. There is not one of you who 
would thrust the spear into his side, or put the crown 
of thorns on his brow, or would cry, “Crucify him! 
crucify him!” But how many are there here that 
are neglecting him? And what shall we do, or 
whither shall we go, if we neglect the great salva- 
tion which he offers us ? 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 


“FORGIVING AND FORGIVEN.” 
| (Matt. vi., 12.) 
By THE Rev. S. WINCHESTER ADRIANCE. 


1. [4 reaching this petition we begin our requests for 

direct spiritual needs. We do not suppose that 
the Model Prayer is to be regarded as any attempt 
by our Lord to give any formal steps of the way of 
life. And yet it is true that the need of forgiveness 
is that which we feel first and foremost. Nor must 
the significant thing be forgotten that this is the 
prayer of disciples. It evidently implies that in 
our Lord’s eyes even his holiest disciples are far 
from perfect. In our daily prayer we are pictured 
as constantly beseeching the throne of grace for 
forgiveness. 

Our sins are here described as “debts,” not such 
as may easily be paid by ourselves, nor such as may 
possibly be paid by ourselves. They are far beyond 
our reach. The only relief is through God’s for- 
giveness. As Luther quaintly expresses it, “The 
poverty of our wretched life is here shown; we are 
in the land of debts, we are up to our ears in sin.” 
Paul vividly pictures “the handwriting against us,” 
or “the outstanding account against us,” and the 
entireness of forgiveness is expressed by the word 
“blotting out” (Col. ii., 14). Let us remember, as 
we pray this prayer, how full and free and gracious 
is the forgiveness, and how magnificently it was 
illumined on Calvary. : 

2. The second part of this petition has seemed 
to many “a hard saying:” “As we forgive our - 
debtors.” It may be in two ways, the first of which 
is that God makes our readiness to forgive those 
who have sinned against us a condition of our own 
forgiveness. And, indeed, who can deny, hard as 
it may seem, that this is a right condition? The 


deliberate choice to harbor a condition of unforgive-. . 


ness to another is a condition of willfulness that is 
unpleasing to God. 

The second way of looking at the relation of the 
two clauses is one of correspondence. “ Forgive 
us, inasmuch as we forgive our debtors.”’ It is the 
producing’ of a reason. Our own willingness to 
forgive, or our own actual forgiveness, gives us 
hope and warrant for asking forgiveness from God 
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for ourselves. The childlike heart feels that its 
own readiness to forgive is the reflection of divine 
grace. Even this would imply that a readiness to 
forgive freely such as have wronged us is essential 
to true delight in praying for our own pardon. It 
is manifest also that our own disposition to forgive 
is necessary to enable us to appreciate the divine 
pardon of our own sins. At any rate, this fur- 
nishes us with four very practical thoughts: (1) We 
who are wronged are viewed as taking the initia- 
tive. We are not to wait until he comes to be- 
seech us or explain. As far as we are concerned, 
we must be ready to forgive. (2) But this does 
not deny that, on his part, his own penitence is the 
condition of our helping him. Our readiness to 
forgive is all that is demanded in order to offer 
this petition acceptably. Then the responsibility 
shifts to his shoulders. If he will not accept our 
overtures, it is not our fault. (3) Our readiness 
to forgive others is needed that we may truly 
appreciate the divine mercy toward us. (4) Our 
readiness to forgive furnishes us one evidence of a 
Christlike spirit. And let us remember that the 
debtors whom we are willing to forgive are trans- 
gressors against us. Many who view man’s in- 
debtedness to God very lightly are exceedingly 
severe toward such as have wronged them. (5) 
The spirit of forgiveness ennobles, the cherishing of 
antipathy narrows and makes small. , 

References: Matt. xviii., 21, 22—34, 35; vi.,14; 
Luke xxiii., 34—-v., 21—xi., 4; Ps. xviii., 25, 26— 
li,1; Hos. xiv.. 2; Eph. i. 7; Rom. viii., 38— 
iii., 24; 1 Jno. i., T—iv., 10; Isa.lv.,6,7. 

Daily Readings: (1) Ps. Ixxx., 1-17; (2) 1 
John i., 5-10; (3) Eph. iv., 25-32; (4) Matt. 
xvili., 21-35; (5) Ps. xxxii., 1-11; (6) Luke vii. 
36-50; (7) Matt. vi., 12-15. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TAXPAYERS AS SILENT PARTNERS. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

The Christian Union denies that a tax upon 
liquor-selling is improper on account of the im- 
morality of the business. Historically, the con- 
science of men has repudiated taxes upon immo- 
rality. Old Testament religion would not receive 
the hire of a harlot into the treasury of the Lord 
on account of morality. Pagan Rome taxed har- 
lots; Christianized Rome repealed the tax on ac- 
count of morality. In our own time, in the best 
States lotteries are not legal or taxable, on account 
of morality.. Indisputably, a proportion of the 
sales of liquor are immoral. This immoral per- 
centage of the liquor profits constitutes an undivided 
and indivisible alloy of base gain, rendering the 
whole as unfit for taxation as the hire of the harlot 
or the plunder of the lottery. 

When The Christian Union absolves taxation 
from regard for the morality of the business taxed, 
some of your Massachusetts subscribers differ. 
Your light is our darkness. Some of us, again, 
object to license for the same reason that we do to 
the composition of felony. A just warrant for 
civil action is the enforcement of justice between 
party and party in dollars and cents. License pre- 
vents such enforcement of justice. It compounds 
with the liquor interest for a percentage of the 
damage done. Indisputably, liquorselling is a 
source of damage. Other interests that do such 
damage must pay for it, as railroads for wounds 
and death to their passengers. Who can doubt 
that license fees are less than the damage of the 
liquor business, upon review of such items of its 
damage as the following? Our State Bureau of 
Statistics estimates that eighty-four per cent. of our 
crime is depravity exploded by alcohol; therefore 
the liquor interest, as an accomplice, is fairly liable 
for eighty-four per cent. of the expenses of convic- 
tion and correction. The liquor interest is also an 
accomplice in pauperism and death by disease, cas- 
ualty, and violence—quite as much an accomplice 
as a railroad company in the wounds and death of 
passengers by accident. For all such accidents the 
railroad company is liable—for injury in proportion 
to its degree; for five thousand dollars in case of 
death. The liquor interest ought to be as liable as 
the railroad company. 

It will be said,. however, that this is not a griev- 
ance, for a grievance is some evil for which the 
law can afford a remedy, and law cannot open such 
remedy against the liquor interest as against a rail- 
road. Busitcan. In the matter of evidence, the 
testimony, lay and medical, that is received in 
court as competent to prove wounds and death by 
accident on a railroad is equally competent to prove 


enfeeblement and shortened life from drinking 
habits. When a man in his cups cripples himself, 


or kills himself or another, evidence can establish 


the fact that he was in liquor. Every day medical 
evidence establishes pension claims against the 
Government on account of disease incurred through 
exposure in the army. If medical science is 
competent to prove disease from exposure, it is 
not incompetent to prove disease from drinking. 
But it will be further objected that, although you 
can get the evidence, you cannot get a method of 
procedure; that much of this damage is done by 
the liquor interest as a whole, and cannot be proved 
upon a single dealer and his sale. But, again, you 
can get a procedure. Law has its method for such 
cases. Massachusetts law protects sheep by a tax 
upon all owners of dogs, and then the damage 
done by any dog is paid out of this revenue from 
all dogs. 

Such advance damages should be collected from 
the liquor interest as a whole, and then any damage 
proved upon it should be paid from this sum. It is 
a bad public policy which is careful for mutton and 
careless for men. The dependents of persons in- 
capacitated by the liquor interest should have the 
same recourse against it that they would against a 
railroad company for incapacity from accidents. 
Taxpayers should not be burdened with pauperism 
from the liquor interest, but should collect from it 
the damage it has done. The duty of the State to 
open such a remedy is its power todoit. Thecon- 
demnation of license is that, although high, it is 
never compensation for damage, and less is injustice. 
To release from liability for, say, fifteen per cent. of 
the damages done, offers the eighty-five per cent. 


due, but uncollected, as a bonus for more damage. 


Confessedly the license fee does not recover all the 
damage of the liquor interest from the profits made, 
and this unrecovered remainder operates as a 
premium to plunder, a bounty to robbery. The 
objection to license is the objection to the composi- 
tion of felony. What is the difference between a 
civil damage act, after the precedent of the dog law, 
and prohibition ? 

The civil damage act would amount to _prohibi- 
tion of the business as at present conducted, and 
prohibition would amount to an injunction against 


a business already proved to a moral certainty bank- 


rupt before any just legislation. If the bankruptcy 
is morally proved, why are we not bound to pro- 
ceed with the injunction? Can’tenforce it? Cer- 
tainly we can neither carry it first, nor enforce it 
afterward, until the leaders, the eyes of the people, 
help them to see that the gist of anti-liquor legisla- 
tion is not, as many now suppose, sumptuary, legal 
dietetics ; or fanatical, virtue by law, an “ attempt 
to abolish the devil by Act of Parliament ;” but, in 
the sphere of civil law, grounds in the plain, every- 
day matter of enforcing common honesty between 
him who has done and him who has suffered a 
legally provable and financial damage. If they see 


this first, they may enact next and enforce afterward.. 


And instead of condemning the Amendment, Mr. 
Editor, why is it not better thus to define and 
clarify the issue, and then appeal to the common 
sense and common honesty of the voters? * * 


THE AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : | 

Recent statistics of the State of Illinois and other 
evidence show that the agricultural interests of the 
country are not progressing in unison with its other 
great interests. This is a significant fact. It seems 
that, while the States at large are increasing in 
wealth, this progress is confined to cities; that 
the distribution of power is defective, and the coun- 
try proper is growing poorer and farm mortgages 
increasing. | 

Farming is not different from other business in 
that there is no stationary state; either material 
progress is being made, or a condition of decay has 
set in. This is not the age of stagnation; if the 
farming interests of some States, where statistics 
have not been obtained, seem in a stationary con- 
dition, it is evidence of decline ; and adecline of the 
prosperity of farmers beyond a certain point is 
dangerous to our institutions. That this has not 
been more apparent is owing to a physical cause— 
the unoccupied public land. , 

I recently wrote a statement of these facts to a 
distinguished political economist, selecting one whose 
opinion I thought would be most valuable in the 
premises. He replied promptly as follows: “I ap- 
preciate fully what you say about farmers, for I 
was brought up on a farm, and no one knows better 
than I the hardships of the farmer’s life; at the 


same time, if the farmers ever make up their mind 
as to what they want, they can get it, for no 
power in the country can withstand them when once 
they organize to gain definite ends.’”’ He also ob- 
served that one serious difficulty in the way of im- 
provement was the failure of farmers to appreciate 
education, and alluded to the fact that monopolies 
employed the aid of the best-educated men in the 
country, and said that it took cultivated brains to 
enable a man to hold his own in this nineteenth 
century. 

This is, of course, true ; but the lack of education 
in farmers does not arise so much from their not ap- 
preciating it, but is more an evidence that they do not 
share in the prosperity of the country to an extent 
sufficient to enable them to obtain education for 
their children in the same proportion as do other 
classes. In economic questions they share the 
ignorance of the business community, who in this 
respect lack comprehension, and often do not realize 
that there is anything practical in this class of sub- 
jects. 

Farmers are somewhat puzzled to know the exact 
meaning of such words as socialism, anarchy, politi- 
cal economy, etc., but are coming to a conclusion 
that, while the incessant pursuit of selfish ends by 
almost the entire community of cities may not, in 
the case of the average American, have amounted 
to the dignity of a crime, organized capital, in its 
present aggressive attitude, has in it the elements 
of a criminal and dangerous class; that the co- 
operation of capital is the socialism of wealth, the 
co-operation of industry the socialism of labor, and 
the resistance and evasion of law by wealthy cor- 
porations is as much anarchy as the crimes com- 
mitted by the dangerous class that bears its name. 
As an example of the pressure to which farmers 
are being subjected, it may be said there are thou- 
sands of families in the West occupying good farms 
who are compelled to give up the use of coffee 
because of the combinations and trusts formed to 
control the market and advance the prices of coffee 
and sugar, while complaints of transportation and 
other indirect taxes are manifold. 

There is a point (which may not be far off )at which 
the farmers of the country will combine for definite 
ends. Many farmers appreciate the attitude of The 
Christian Union on the lines of advanced thought. 
In a recent issue was a series of articles from lead- 
ers of labor, captains of industry, and _ political 
economists on the subject of arbitration between 
capitalists and their employees. Farmers also need 
competent and Christian advice. They combine 
both labor and capital, and are fast becoming the 
only representatives of individual action in industry 
and a past economy. Would it not be a public 
benefit to invite opinions in some definite way on 
their relations to the socialism of the day? The 
indications are many that the farmers of the West 
desire to adopt a more positive programme, and one 
that will be at least slightly aggressive. They 
should have a comprehensive view of the subject 
from interests outside their own organizations. 


W. GAMBLE. 
McLeop County, Minn. 


ERICSSON AND THE MONITOR.” 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In your issue of March 21 the writer of the interest- 
ing article on “John Ericsson” makes the followin 
statement : “ He constructed the ‘ Monitor’ out of his 
own resources, and.when a movement was on foot to 
reward him for other than his expenses he stopped it 
saying, ‘All the remuneration I desire for the “ Mon. 
itor ” I get out of the construction of it.’ ” 

The first part of this statement is untrue, and the 
whole of it misleading. Mr. Ericsson did not construct 
the “ Monitor ” out of his own resources. The vessel 
was built under his supervision by three gentlemen— 
C.S. Bushnell, of New Haven, Conn., John A. Griswold 
and John F. Winslow, of Troy, N. Y.—and was their 
property when she went into action with the “ Merri- 
mac,” the Government having refused to accept her 
unless she proved a success on her trial trip. Had she 
proved a failure, the entire loss would have fallen upon 
her owners. Mr. Ericsson was handsomely compen- 
sated for his share in the labors of her construction, and 
he certainly deserves all the honor of her invention. 
But it is only just to say that except for the sagacity 
and patriotism of these three gentlemen, who risked 
their entire fortunes upon this venture, the Government_ 
being too timid to assume the responsibility, the “ Mon- 
itor ” had never been launched. Her keel was laid in 
faith, but it was the faith not of the Government nor 
of the inventor which furnished the Nation with this 
timely defense on the memorable 9th of March, 1862. 

Nor did Ericsson invent this vessel out of sympathy 
for the Union, as your writer implies. The “ Mon- 


itor” was invented many years before, when France 
and Russia were at war, and was offered to the Em- 
peror of France to aid in the overthrow of Sweden’s 
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hereditary foe. The invention, however, came too late 
to be of service then, and was returned with a medal 
and letters of thanks from Napoleon ITI. 

The “ exact facts,” in which The Christian Union is 
always interested—certified by Mr. Ericsson himself— 
may be found in Vol. I., page 748-50, of the Century 
Company’s “ War Book.” S. C. B. 

New Beprorp, Mass. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MAINE. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Your remarks in the Outlook recently concerning 
the action of our Legislature may convey a wrong 
impression. The failure to pass our bill giving munic- 
ipal suffrage to women in Maine is not a serious mat- 
ter. We alia not expect to have it pass. We are con- 
tented with the number of the votes in its favor. 
To make this clear to yourselves and your readers it 
seems to me my duty to make some statements explan- 
atory of our condition and prospects. There are in 
Maine, as in most if not all other States of the Union, 
a majority of women opposed to women suffrage. This 
fact deters the legislators from granting the petition 
of those who ask for this suffrage. But the majority 
is lessening. ‘To make it much less is our aim. ‘To do 
this we have three organizations—the Maine Woman’s 
Suffrage Association, the Maine Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, and the Patrons of Husbandry, 
commonly called Grangers. 

The first named was organized many years ago, but 
for about fifteen years it was practically dead. A little 
more than three years ago, at the suggestion of Mrs. 
Lucy Stone and Mr. H. B. Blackwell, the Rev. Dr. 
and Mrs. J. W. Bashford called and organized public 
meetings in this city. They were assisted by the Rev. 
Annie H. Shaw and Miss Cora Scott Pond, and several 
fellow-believers of Portland. As a result the Maine 
Woman’s Suffrage Association was revived. I was 
honored with solicitations to accept the presidency. My 
many duties as the pastor of a large parish prevent 
my doing all I wish, but I gladly do all 1 can. Among 
our Vice-Presidents are ex-Governor Robie, ex-Gov- 
ernor Dingley, and the Hon. Thomas B. Reed. The 
Association asked, two years ago, for the submission of 
a constitutional amendment. We received a majority 
of the votes, but not the necessary two-thirds. This 
year we asked for what the Legislature could grant— 
municipal suffrage. The Senate gave 9 votes for to 18 
against, the House 42 for to 90 against. 

Considering the smallness of our organization, the 
newness of most of the members, the novelty of the 
question, to most, as a serious proposition for legisla- 
tion, the adroit opposition of certain political leaders, 
we\may well be content. Woman suffrage was debated 
for| the first time in the Legislature of Maine. We shall 
perfect our organization, spread woman suffrage liter- 
ature;hold public meetings. We are confident, from 
the experience of the last two years, that we shall win 
many cenverts. 

Meanwhile, the Maine Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, under the able leadership of Mrs. L.M. A. 
Stevens, and the Patrons of Husbandry, under the gil- 
lant generalship of ex-Governor Robie, who cham- 
ened our bill this year in the House of Representa- 
tives, having already greatly helped, will assist our own 
Associafion in bringing woman suffrage into attention 
and debate. We are content, therefore, to wait. We 
are sure of the justice of our cause. Whether many or 
the majority of women approve, we shall work steadily 
and calmly on, assured that the day is coming when 
some Legislature cf Maine will grant municipal suffrage 
to its women. Afterthat we shall move forward for a 
constitutional amendment which shall make women and 
men equal in the use of the ballot. 

We believe that the Republic needs the help of 
women in making laws and choosing executors of law. 
(Rev.) HENry BLANCHARD, 

President of Maine W. S. A. 


PorTLAND, Me. 


FALL RIVER DEFENDED. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In your issue of March 21 the closing paragraph 
from “ your own correspondent” in and about Boston 
reads as follows: ‘Let no man visit Fall River, and 
study the faces of the men, women, and children em- 
ployed in the cotton mills there, when every mill is 
running up to its full capacity, and every operative is 
at work, unless the visitor is prepared to endure heart- 
ache.” 

So speaks M.C. A., from personal observation. Now, 
I have been a personal observer of the operatives of 
Fall River for over forty years. I am neither a mill 
officer nor even a stockholder. But various positions in 
this city, which has grown by its industries from six to 
sixty thousand since my first coming, have brought me 
always more or less in contact with all classes, espe- 
cially the operatives. The quotation from M. C. A. is 
not very definite, but, if it means anything, it is that 
the visitor must expect to meet on our streets these 
“twenty thousand laborers, most of them in abject 
poverty,” poorly dressed, their pale faces drawn and 
pinched by hunger and cold and overwork. Is this so ? 

Your correspondent’s talk about “twenty thousand 
laborers, most of them in abject poverty,” is simply 
falsehood. I do not mean to say that there is not pov- 
erty among the twenty thousand or more mill opera- 
do say that where there is “abject pov- 
erty” it is not caused by overwork or low wages. 
Another cause, which it is not necessary to mention 


here, is answerable for the greater portion of it, as in 
all other large cities. Of course, among so large a 
body of operatives, of various nationalities, there must 
in any business be cases of want and destitution caused 
by sickness, want of thrift, etc., but not enough to take 
the statement of your correspondent about the “twenty 
thousand in abject poverty” out of the category of 
statements usually classed as lies. | 

I would like to see our operatives better paid, as I 
would all who labor for a living, but such utter misrep- 
resentation of facts will never help to such a result. 

All this writing about their hungry, squalid looks 
that keeps people away from our beautiful, orderly city 
of Fall River, through fear of a chronic heartache, is 
simply bosh. Every night our streets are thronged with 
hundreds of them, orderly, quiet, well dressed, nothing 
either in dress or in appearance distinguishing them 
from people engaged in other industries. Every 
Saturday night thousands of them, their week’s labor 
finished, enjoy themselves on our most public thorough- 
fares, the young men anything but objects of pity, and 
the ladies, who predominate, generally neatly dressed, 
and some of them so well dressed and pretty as to give 
M. C. A. another kind of heartache if he was not so 
intent on hunting out the “20,000” cases of “abject 
poverty.” There is not a Saturday afternoon through 
the season, I might almost say in winter or summer, 
that every unoccupied lot in and near the city is not 
crowded with young men, all from the mills, thousands 
of them in all, engaged in playing foot-ball, cricket, base- 
ball, and other games that tax the physical powers to 
the utmost, and they have just finished the week’s work 

in the mills. 

The fact is that Fall River is the favorite stamping 
= pow for writers of a certain class, who care more 

or the sensational character of articles that will sell 
newspapers than for the truth. 

Notwithstanding the fact of the present unfortunate 
strike, and past strikes, it is essentially an orderly, 
quiet city, and the credit of general intelligence and 
uniform good behavior under the excitement of all 
these strikes is accorded to the operatives by all classes. 
But it is doing the city a great wrong, and the mill- 
workers a greater, to intimate that they, as a class, are 
either. in ‘abject poverty” or pinched by hunger, 
poverty, and hard work, so as to be noticeable objects 
of charity on the streets. B. 


ReELIGIous News. 


MISSIONARY NOYES AND HIS WORK. 


ETTERS have been received in Boston from 
the Rev. W. H. Noyes and wife, by the com- 
mittee under whose supervision, by appointment of 
Berkeley Temple Church, they are laboring as mis- 
sionaries in Japan. These letters contain very 
interesting accounts of the long journey from Bos- 
ton to Tokio, and vivid descriptions of places, peo- 
ple, and prospects. But the readers of The Chris- 
tian Union will be especially concerned, I have no 
doubt, in learning what sort of reception the new 
missionaries, coming in so peculiar a manner, have 
met and are likely to meet from missionaries 
already on the ground, and from the native churches. 
The same mail which brought letters from Mr. 
and Mrs. Noyes brought also several letters from 
Japan which throw a flood of light on that question. 
One communication is from the field where the 
Rev. Dr. Griffis, now pastor of the Shawmut Church 
in Boston, was formerly located as a government 
teacher. It is signed by nine missionaries of that 
department asking Mr. and Mrs. Noyes to locate 
there. Another letter is from Joseph Neesima, so 
well known in this country, and the foremost man 
in all Japan in the introduction of Christianity into 
that country. A third letter is from the Rev. Mr. 
Atkinson, of the American Board, inviting Mr. 
and Mrs. Noyes to come direct to his field, and to 
share their “ prophet’s chamber.” 

On Friday evening, October 5, 1888, the Berke- 
ley Street Church held its usual monthly concert of 
prayer for foreign missions. At this meeting a 
brother reporting from Japan read extracts from 
the August number of the “ Missionary Herald.” 
One of these extracts was the following, being a 
letter from Matsuyama, Japan, dated May 19, 
1888. It said: “The people of this prefecture, 
whether Christians or not, desire to have mission- 
aries live among us, even as the hungry and thirsty 
desire food and water. In every direction, and 


daily, the persons desiring Christian instruction are 


increasing. Lifting their hands in entreaty, they 
are waiting for the story of the cross. . . . Oh, 
brethren and sisters in America, have pity on us, 
we entreat you, and grant us this our hope and 
heart’s desire!” ‘The letter was signed by four 
deacons of the Matsuyama Church. 

This appeal stirred the hearts of the young people 
of Berkeley Church, and in December they bade 
good-by to Mr. and Mrs. Noyes, who went forth in 


rg to that call. They reached Japan in January, 

In view of this bit of history, it can well be 
imagined that delight and thanksgiving will fill 
many hearts here in Boston when it is known how 
cordially the help is welcomed that was sent in — 
answer to that far-off Macedonian cry. Among the 
letters received is one from the pastor of the Mat- 
suyama church, dated February 18, 1889. He 
speaks of hearing that Berkeley Street Church had 
sent Mr. Noyes after he had been rejected by the 
American Board, and says: “We have been much 
moved by that statement. Our church has passed 
through a time of great revival, and this revival of 
interest is not a little due to the inspiration which 
your single church in America gave by decid- 
ing to support Mr. Noyes in Japan by their power 
alone. We were very sorry to learn that, on account 
of a certain theological view of Mr. Noyes, the Amer- 
ican Board would not send him. But, fortunate- 
ly, he has been sent by a single church, and we are 
daily waiting his arrival here.” His letter to Mr. 
Noyes, urging his speedy coming, says: “ Possibly 
you hesitate to come here because the American 
Board has done so much here already. Though we 
are co-operating with the Board in regard to some 
of our distant mission work, yet this church itself 
is entirely self-supporting and independent. Weare 
not under the control of the Board, therefore we 
think you need not hesitate to come. I am not 
much versed in theology. I know nothing besides 
preaching Jesus Christ and to lead men to him. 
Your theological views will not trouble us at all. 
My only desire is that you and I may both together 
preach the Gospel and be a witness to Jesus. The 
brethren and sisters of this church earnestly desire 
your coming.” 

There has never been any real doubt on the part 
of the Boston promoters of the Berkeley Temple 
foreign mission enterprise that a man who appeared 
so manifestly fitted by nature and divine grace for 
the work to which he had consecrated himself from 
childhood, would find the paths of opportunity open- 
ing before him. But their most sanguine expecta- 
tions could scarcely have equaled what was to be 
the reality. M. C. A. 


VERY TRUE. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

LL who believe that a rod of denunciation held 

over the heads of those who venture to say what 
they honestly think differs only in degree from’ an 
inquisition, ought to thank you sincerely for your 
defense of the Congregationalist.” It was per- 
fectly competent for the Congregational ministers of 
Boston, if they differ with the “ Congregationalist ”’ 
as to the merits of constitutional prohibition, to 
give all the arguments for their own view which 
they can command. But what do they mean by 
substituting for argument a declaration that those 
who differ with them are indirectly co-operating 
with the enemies of religion and the public wel- 
fare? Of course, in a matter affecting the public 
welfare, we always suppose that those who hold a 
different opinion from ours are so far co-operating 
with the enemies of the commonwealth. But how 
would it sound, in point of decency, for a Tariff 
Reform League to say: ‘‘ Whereas President Har- 
rison favors a high tariff, therefore we hold him to 
be, indirectly, but effectively, working with the 
enemies of the Republic”? Of course no such 
thing could be said without implying, and meaning 
to imply, that Mr. Harrison’s assumed economic 
error, besides being intellectually amiss, and there- 
fore to be argued against, involves also a moral 
wrong which is to be denounced. I wonder if the 
Ministers’ Meeting does really mean to signify its 
belief that the “ Congregationalist” is furtively 
endeavoring to secure the favor of the enemies of 
religion and good morals by arguing against the 
real convictions of its editors? If they do not 
believe this, and do not mean to denounce the 
editors as dishonest men, what can we make out of 
their resolutions but an indecent endeavor to over- 
bear by vituperation the honest expression of hon- 
est opinion ? 

One would think that the Congregational minis- 
ters of Massachusetts would be proud to find that 
their representative organ has had the courage, in 
such a crisis, to incur, in pure honesty of expression, _ 
the twofold peril of pleasing the ungodly and dis- 
pleasing the virtuous. It is a question whether 
the Congregationalist’”’ has done anything these 
many years which has given so ringing a testimony 
to essential independence of view and honesty of 
purpose. Its interests all lie on the side which its 
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convictions now compel it to oppose. Many good 
- people may be permanently alienated from it; but 
no bad people will be permanently conciliated to it. 
And yet, is it true that the Ministers’ Meeting, 
agreeing or disagreeing with it, have not the grace 
to thank God and take courage? Surely, we need 
no better illustration than the action of the “Con- 
gregationalist” of what Mr. Bryce says, that the 
dependence of the American clergy on the public 
has not lowered their spiritual independence. And 


certainly independence, like charity, ought to cover . 


a multitude of sins. Now that, for truth’s sake, the 

“Congregationalist ’’ is willing even to be praised 

by the wicked, it m&y possibly discover that it is 

not necessarily a mark of utter unsoundness if 

others are now and then praised by the heterodox. 
CHARLES C. STARBUCK. 

ANDOVER, Mass. 


AN EXCELLENT PLAN.’ 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Two or three of our more prominent clergymen have 
died within the last few months without any warning 
of their fate, and have left their families in very strait- 
ened circumstances. These sudden deaths have led me 
to ask myself the question whether a minister’s family 
may not have some rights which the congregation can, 
if they choose, respect. 

The position of ministers in the community has 
changed. Donation parties have had their rm parish- 
ioners do not pay their contributions in kind ; minis- 
ters do not expect to buy their clothing and other 
necessaries of life at reduced prices ; many do not ride 
on the trains at half fare. In fact, they expect to be 
treated in the ordinary affairs of life as other men are. 
Now, from the very limits of his income a minister has 
all he can do to make both ends meet, keep up the 
position in society we demand of him, send his children 
to school or college, and fit them for the duties of life. 
He has, therefore, no opportunity to provide for the 
future, when his labors are ended and he goes to gain 
his crown. Ought not his congregation to provide for 
his family ? and how can they do so more economically 
and effectually than by insuring their pastor’s life? The 


amount per capita on, for instance, ten thousand dol- |. 


lars would be small, and the results large. 


What do you think of this plan ? 


MISSION NOTES. 


The island of Celebes has become Christian, and the 
missionaries have accomplished great changes there. 
Music seems one of the means tothisend. As a traveler 
remarks, “Singing is one of the real blessings which 
missionaries introduce among savage nations, whose 
native chants are almost always monotonous and melan- 
choly ;” and the Malay words are adapted to English 
psalm tunes with good effect. A great aid to the 
preaching of the word is a musical instrument ac- 
companying the missionaries on their village tours. 
One such trip in Burma is reported as having reached 
’ twelve different villages in nine days, where the 
missionary preached to congregations of more than 
one hundred and fifty heathen in each place, The 
ai were attracted by the organ, then remained to 
listen further. Custom holds them to Buddhism more 

than conviction, and many seem to hold loosely to it. 


Among the Telugus the Rev. Mr. Burdett is en- 
couraged because “the people are learning more and 
more to give, and to preach the Gospel themselves 
while about their daily work.” This lay witnessing he 
especially notes. The open confession of Christ re- 
quires great courage, as in a new village it means social 
ostracism—to be boycotted by all their neighbors, 


The testimony lately given by government officials 
to the life and work of missionaries in India is a 
voluntary tribute to their influence for good, which 
replies to the criticisms and sneers recently published 
from different writers. Dr. Jex Blake, of Rugby, 
- testifies, from his own experience as a traveler, to the 


character of, the Church Missionary Society workers. . 


He adds: “ To win India to Christianity is not a hope- 
less task if only enthusiasm at home were strong enough 
to multiply the army of workers tenfold, and to send 
_ menof such quality as those now at Delhiand Peshawur.” 
In Kolhapur a marked increase of interest in the educa- 
tion of girls on the part of the Hindus is observed. 
An interesting conversion of an educated Moham- 
medan in Lucknow is mentioned by a Wesleyan mission- 
ary, and his name, changed in baptism, is significant. 
Before baptism it was, being interpreted, “the help 
of Hussain”—the grandson of Mahomet; it now is 
“the help of Christ.” The Wesleyan Society has it 
understood that every convert, according to his abil- 
ity, shall be a voluntary worker for Christ. _ 


The famine in China is a greater reality, as de- 
scribed in detail by Mrs. Neal, of Tungchow, who 
writes ; “Think of two million people dying of starva- 
tion, positively no food to be had even by those who 
have money! The harvests failed for four years, and 
people now are eating chaff. There are no railroads 


1 See editorial comment elsewhere. 


in this part of China, and grain has to be carried so far 
and so laboriously that only the very rich can buy it. The 
boys and girls in our schools are all gladly eating poor 
food, to save money for the relief fund.” Relief is 
given only at the rate of one cent a day to an individual, 
which provides food sufficient for actual need. Akin 
to the opportunities afforded the medical missionaries 
are those given to the dispensers of the famine fund to 
teach practical Christianity with their penny a day. 
The work in Pekin among the blind has developed 
an interest for deaf-mutes in China, their misfortune 
making them a burden, and no charity is offered them. 
Hospitals and dispensaries have come with the mis- 
sionaries, and through this same agency the deaf and 
dumb, who are quite numerous, will soon be cared for. 
The Northern Formosa Mission now has fifty-one 
native preachers, who are described as the “ sharpest, 
brightest, and most learned class of men” there. 
There are fifty churches, and a college with twenty 
Christian students connected with the Cinade Presby- 
terian Mission, on the island. : 


The native churches of Japan have resolved to insti- 
tute a Bible Society of their own. The “ Gospel Soci- 
ety ” in Japan has for its aim a Gospel work in behalf 
of young men ; HO 8 for their good and profit. 
It is a great center for Christian work, and the Meth- 
odist mission at Yokohama concedes that no better 
results have been yielded to its church there than from 


this Society. The more general Young Men’s Chris-* 


tian Association work has received an impetus at Kyoto, 
from the visit of Mr. Wishard, who went directly from 
America for this purpose. A recent letter speaks with 
much satisfaction of this novement, which, it is believed, 
will result in many of the young men deciding to study 
for the ministry, and so give their lives to direct work 
for Christ. 

The death of Dr. Isaac G. Bliss, of Constantinople, 
recalls his long and successful work in the Levant. 
After several years’ service in Erzroom, he began in 
1859 an agency for the American Bible Society, and 
succeeded ten years later in raising money to build the 
Bible House at Constantinople. Two additions have 
since been made to it, and it is now one of the most 
imposing edifices there, exerting an influence over the 
whole empire. | 


The London Missionary Society has decided to appoint 
lay workers for a term of years, to add efficiency to the 
other departments of its work. A “ Missionary and 
Evangelistic Bureau ” is organized in London, one ob- 
ject of which is to bring missionary work and workers 
together. Some earnest expressions dropped by the 
workers at the front show a wonderful similarity in the 
effect on those who have the same motive at heart, 
however differently located: “An overwhelmin 
abundance of work ”—“ worlds of work are lying al 
about me, which I ardently long to do ”—“ the want of 
funds for native work is hindering extension; our 
brethren foreiell that large success is near, and leave 
the responsibility of provision with the home en 

A. P. H. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The Rev, Dr. Cyrus F. Knight was consecrated a 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church at Mil- 
waukee on March 26. | 

—Plans have been drawn for the erection of 2 me- 
morial addition to the Center Congregational Church 
of New Haven, Conn., to cost about $25,000. 

—The corner-stone of the new Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of Providence, R.I., was laid on March 
23. The orator of the day was the Rev. G. S. Chad- 
bourne, of Boston. 

—The March meeting of the Brooklyn Congrega- 
tional Club was held on Monday evening of last week. 
The principal address was by Mr. Garrett P. Serviss, 
on the subject “Is Our Globe the Only Inhabited 
World ?” 

—The plan of making a seaside Chautauqua and 
summer rest institute out of the big hotel at Rockaway 
Beach, of which we spoke a week or two ago, has, we 
understand, been abandoned, and the hotel property is 
to be sold at auction. 

—The fourth anniversary of the White Cross Army 
was held in Association Hall, this city, last Friday. 
The speakers were the Rev. E. McChesney, D.D., of 
St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church, and President 
E. D. Warfield, of Miami University. A statement of 
the year’s work was presented. 

—At the March meeting of the Minnesota Congre- 
gational Club in Plymouth Church, — a papers 
were read by F. H. Carleton on “The Home vs. the 
Boarding-House,” and by J. C. Seeley on “ The Home 
and Business.” Tributes of high respect and honor 
were paid, in addresses and resolutions, to the memory 
of Professor S. S. Taylor, Superintendent of Schools in 
St. Paul, and an original member and ex-President of 
the Club, who died suddenly in the midst of his duties, 
March 18, 1889. 

—The Hospital Book and Newspaper Society, a 
branch of the State Charities Aid Association, distrib- 
utes reading matter among more than fifty institutions, 
including pauper hospitals, almshouses, insane asylums, 
and penal establishments, whose inmates number over 
13,000 persons. All kinds of literature are wanted for 
this work : history, biography, novels, magazines, illus- 


trated weekly papers—English, French, or German— 
reviews, and poetry. Pictures and cards are accepta- 
ble to send to the crippled and feeble-minded children 
on Randall’s Island. Reading matter may be sent to 
the Society at 21 University Place, New York City. 
Express packages must be prepaid. 

—A press despatch from Charleston, S. C., says 
that the report of the special committee appointed by the 
Diocesan Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
to try and arrange a settlement of the color question, 
which led to the secession of nearly all the Charleston 
churches two years ago, has just been published. The 
report recommends a compromise, which proposes to 
admit such colored clergymen to the Convention who 
have been in connection with the church for twelve 
months prior to May, 1889. It also proposes a separate 
convocation for the colored churches under the minis- 
tration of the Bishop. No provision is made for the 
admission of colored lay delegates. The Diocesan Con- 
vention meets at Anderson in May. If the report of 
the committee is adopted, which is doubtful, three 
colored clergymen will be admitted to the Convention, 
but no lay delegates. It is thought that this decision 
will not be acceptable to the colored churches. 

—‘ Gowns in Congregational Pulpits” was the theme 
of an interesting discussion before the New Haven Con- 
gregational Club at their meeting of March 25. Sim- 
eon E. Baldwin defended the old custom, and Attorney 
Henry G. Newton championed the new faith. Both of 
the speakers recalled amusing incidents which they had 
seen or heard of. Mr. Newton read an article which he 
found in an old paper in which a young man prophe- 
sied the changes which would occur during 150 years 
from the time in which he was writing. It was ata time 
when it was customary to wear gowns in the pulpit. 
He imagined himself entering a modern church and 
seeing no gown worn or tuning fork used, and no sound- 
ing board above the preacher’s head. He then bewailed 
the demoralized condition into which religion had fallen. 

—The Lakeside School of New Theology will be 
reopened this summer by the Rev. J. G. Townsend, of 
Jamestown, N.Y. The headquarters will be at Bemus 
Point on Chautauqua Lake. Mr. Townsend disclaims 
an attack on the old theology. The new movement, he 
says, believes in the Word of God, Christ, revelation, 
atonement, new birth, immortality, heaven, hell. It 
seeks to break away the accretions which have grown 
around these truths, and enlarge them with contribu- 
tions from modern science, scholarship, and devotion. 
The basis of the old theology is the authority of the 
written Word. That of the new is knowledge, or the 
authority of the unwritten word—the still, small voice 
of the soul. It believes the truths of religign are 
founded on ascertainable knowledge, and to discover 
this knowledge is the legitimate task of the human 
reason. Its purpose is the spiritual education of men ; 
to develop in the man character. And while the new 
theology believes in the marvelous power of education, 
science, the ministry of art, the ministry of work, it 
believes that righteousness, a wise and pure manhood, 
comes more enduringly through prayer. The new 
theology has no desire to weaken the foundations of 
belief or dispossess any one of his faith. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
CON: GREGATION AL. 


—Norman Seaver, D.D., 


astor of the Park Church of 
St. Paul, Minn.,; has 


—W.G. Poore, of Paola, Kan., accepts a call from Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. 
—J. H. Hoffman, of Shelburne Falls, Mass., has resigned. 


—C. C. Wood, of Bedford, Mich., has resigned. . 
. —Bastian Smits was installed as pastor of the church ‘in 
Constantine, Mich., on April 2. 

—J.B. Lawrence was installed as pastor of the Central 
Church, Middleboro’, Mass., on March 26. 

—J. A. McKinstry died Painesville, O. 

—-H. 8S. Payne, of Sedgwick, Kan., accepts a call from 
Wabaunsee, Kan. 

W. B. Floyd was installed as pastor of the church at 

Linwood, N. J., March 18. 
—. N. Brown, of Cleveland. O,, accepts a call to Plymouth 
Church D. C. 

—E, BE. Herrick, of Chelsea, Vt., has resigned. 

—L. C. Kimball, of Canterbury, N. H., has resigned. 

—Henry Stauffer, of the Yale Seminary, accepts a call to 
become assistant pastor of the First Church of Columbus, O. 
(the Rev. Washington Gladden’s). He will also have charge 
of the new Mayflower Church, 


PRESBYTERIAN, 
——A.S. Vaughan accepts a ¢all to the church at Liberty, 


—James M. Davis died in West Philadelphia, Pa., on 
March 27, at the age of seventy-nine. 

—David Stevenson has received a call from Gloucester 
City, N. J. 
ids Smith, D.D., accepts a call to supply the church in 
Toledg, Ohio. 

—Walter Frey has received a call from Livingston Manor, 


__G. P. Wilson accepts 9 call to the First Church, Kansas 
City, Me. : 
OTHER CHURCHES. 


~-W. J. Alger, rector of St. John’s Church (P. E.) Mill- 
ville, Mass., has resigned. 

—B. W. Maturin has resigned the rectorship of St. Clem- 
ent’s Chureh (P. E.), Philadelphia. 

—R. K. Nash (P. E.) died recently at Zanesville, Ohio. 

—G. T. MeNair, of the George’s Road Baptist Church of 
New Brunswick, N. J., died on March 27. 

—James H. Mason, of Brockport, N. Y., has received a 
call from the First Baptist Church of New Haven, Conn. 
A. Whitcomb, of the Universalist church of Ridge- 
way, N. Y., has resigned to accept a call from Perry. 


4 ‘ 
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| down to Huet and the Delphin Editions. 
‘ambitious plan, as he calls it, he executed only frag- 
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ESSAYS OF MARK PATTISON.’ 


The name of Mark Pattison is familiar enough 
to all who are interested in the modern scholarship 
of England, but to the public generally it is less 
familiar than that of his gifted and devoted “ Sis- 
ter Dora,” whose memoirs have been widely read. 


_ In academic circles he is a man of great distinction, | 


being a representative of the philosophical and 
classical life of Oxford during the last thirty years, 
as the late Professor Green, a somewhat — 

or 
many years he was Rector of Lincoln College, and 
long before he assumed the duties of that office he 
was a Fellow of Oriel, a pupil and protégé of John 
Henry Newman, and a reverent listener to the lead- 
ers of the Tractarian movement, if not their loyal 
follower. He recorded the chief characteristics of 
his intellectual and religious life in a volume of 


- Memoirs which comes down to 1860, and was 


printed in 1885, soon after his death. A volume 
of his Sermons appeared about the same time. To 
the famous “ Essays and Reviews” he made a note- 
worthy contribution. His life of Casaubon is one 
of the most masterly biographies in English litera- 
ture—an epitome of prolonged and careful re- 
searches respecting a character whose picturesque 
life had been almost forgotten, accompanied by 
keen and instructive comments upon the vocation 
of a scholar, in the true acceptance of that term, 
during the middle of the sixteenth century. He 
also wrote a brief life of Milton for the series of 
“English Men of Letters.” His suggestions on Aca- 
demical Organization, preceding the recent British 


legislation on that subject, abound in wise, well- 


informed, and helpful criticisms upon the existing 
methods of the English universities. ‘This volume, 
together with the Essays of Cardinal Newman on 
University Education, have helped to mold the plans 
of one at least of the universities of this country, as 
well-marked copies of the books may testify. In 
addition to the writings which were openly ac- 
knowledged, Pattison was a generous contributor 
to reviews and magazines. ‘The papers last men- 
tioned, printed at different periods from 1842 till 
near the close of his life, and scattered through a 
great many journals, have now been brought to- 
gether under the skillful editorial care of Henry 
Nettleship, the Corpus Professor of Latin in the 
University of Oxford. Here Pattison appears at 
his best, the learned, versatile, suggestive, sensible 
eritic, biographer, and historian. His writings are 
not of the kind that are to be read and forgotten; 
they are rather to be re-read and consulted; to be 
added to one’s library, not allotted to an epheme- 
ral place upon the parlor table. 

In the Memoirs just referred to, Pattison gives 
us the key to his religious attitude, and likewise the 
motif of his literary studies. “I seemed to my 
friends,” he says, “to have changed, to have gone 
over from high Anglicanism to Latitudinarianism 
or Rationalism or unbelief, or whatever the term 
may be. ‘This is not so; what took place with me 
was simple expansion of knowledge and ideas.” 

From a narrow Puritanism he inclined to Angli- 
canism with a strong bent toward Catholicism, and 
from \that he retreated to a bare theism. “There 
was no conversion or change of view,’ he says. 
“T could no more have helped what took place 
within me than I could have helped becoming ten 
years older.” With this dissipation of religious 
energy, and this unmanly, irrational fatalism, came 
melancholy, pessimism, despondency. Who shall 
say which was the cause and which the effect ? 


Notwithstanding his robust intellect, was he not a 
physical and moral invalid ? 

‘Phe story of his intellectual career is less sad. 
As early as 1857 he determined to pursue the life 
of a man of letters, to come before the world as a 
writer. Reading, study, research, literature, learn- 
ing, was the programme he projected for himself. 
First he thought of writing on the laws of the prog- 
ress of thought in modern Europe ; this he con- 
tracted to a study of theological sentiment in 
modern Europe; then he turned to the history of 
learning from the Renaissance downwards ; this 
again he limited to a study of the French School of 
Philology, beginning with Budzus and — 

f this 


ments—the great monograph on Casaubon, already 
mentioned, and sketches of the lives of the Ste- 
1 Essays by the late Mark Pattison. Collected and Ar- 


ed by Henry Nettleship, M.A. (New York: Macmillan 
& -. 2 vols. 8vo. $6.) 


phenses, Salmasius, Huet, and F. A. Wolf. With 
pure enthusiasm, he took up the life of J. J. Scaliger, 
and, after having collected the materials, he began 
to compose the Life in 1883. Death terminated 
this work after some important portions of it had 
been definitely written out. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the bio- 
graphical sketches in these volumes, and those which 
reflect most clearly the personality of the writer, are 
these on Joseph Scaliger, whom Pattison terms the 


founder of historical criticism, the arch-critic, the | 


most richly stored intellect which ever spent itself 
in acquiring knowledge. Of this illustrious scholar, 
who occupied the classical throne at Leyden for 
several years prior to his death, and whose Protest- 
antism awakened the Jesuit hostility, Pattison pub- 
lished a brief memoir in the “ Quarterly Review ” 
for 1860, based upon a Life by Dr. Bernays which 
had been printed five years earlier. But this appears 
to have been only a preliminary review. He began 
the preparation of an extended memoir, several 
fragments of which were found after his death 
sufficiently advanced for publication. They begin 
with an account of the student days of Scaliger, 
when he rushed to the Collége de France “ eager to 
slake his thirst for learning,” and quickly discovered 
that he was listening to a course calculated for 
advanced students while he had not learned the 
accidence and rules of syntax. ‘“ What remains as 
the ascertained fact for Scaliger’s mental history is 
that in Greek at least he was one of the self-taught 
men.” The continuance of his Greek studies and 
his practice in making Greek and Latin verses follow 
the account of his life in Paris, and to this succeeds 
a charming picture of his domestication for a period 
of thirty years with the family of Rochepozay. Thus 
“relieved alike of domestic cares arid the anxieties 
of bread-winning, he came to classical studies with 
that single mind from which alone genial fruit can be 
raised.” But there were other impediments to 
mental development, to be bravely resisted—con- 
stant change of place, and constant harass from the 
suffering of his friends in war and from the bitter 
attacks to which his nonconformity to the Catholic 
Church exposed him. 

The style in which these fragments are prepared 
is worthy of the author of the Life of Casaubon, 
and every scholar will regret that only slight por- 
tons were written of a memoir which would doubt- 
less have been, if completed, one of the masterpieces 
of modern biography. 

The other sketches in the first volume are de- 
voted to the Stephenses, Muretus, and Huet, pre- 
ceded by an article on Gregory of Tours, and fol- 
lowed by one on F. A. Wolf. There are also two 
noteworthy essays on Academical Education. The 
more extended of these, printed in the Oxford 
Studies of 1855, was the precursor of many long 
and ardent discussions, which have resulted in the 
extraordinary changes witnessed by the University 
of Oxford during the last generation. The shorter 
article is an account of the attempt of James II. to 
force his own religious views upon the University. 

The second volume is chiefly made up of essays 
upon the history of Theology and Religious Phi- 
losophy during the last three centuries. The topics 
are disconnected; they are not presented in chron- 
ological sequence; they are chosen from a wide 
field, and they are treated with an exuberance of 
learning which delights in racy and pithy stories, 
in the bringing out of facts but little known, in 
keen criticisms, and in philosophical reflections al- 
ways leaning to the side of freedom of thouglit, 
and sometimes to that of hostility toward ortho- 
doxy. 

We have, for example, an elaborate and para- 
doxical study of John Calvin’s life. It is marked 
by deep-seated animosity toward the reformer, 
blended with glowing appreciation of his services 
to the Protestant cause, and a bold recognition of 
the good which resulted from his enforcement of 
two cardinal laws: self-control, the foundation of 
virtue; self-sacrifice, the condition of common weal. 
We have also a vivid account of the Calas tragedy 
—a refutation, based upon the researches of M. 
Coquerel, of the opinion, current among Catholics, 
that Jean Calas of Toulouse murdered 
October, 1762, because he had become a convert 
to the Catholic faith. 

The paper printed in “ Essays and Reviews ”’ is 
another study in the modern history of Christian 
thought—a summary of the opinions which pre- 
vailed between 1688 and the middle of the follow- 
ing century. 

An account of the philanthropic societies of 
Queen Anne’s reign is a sort of appendage to this 
essay. More valuable, but less original, is a review 


is son in- 


of the State of Theology in Germany, written in 
1857, which points out the significance of three 
schools of Protestant thought—the historico-crit- 
ical school, led by F. C. Baur (whose portrait is 
carefully drawn); the orthodox school of Heng- 
stenberg, ‘“‘the only one of their theologians worth 
naming ;” and the middle school, or ‘“ Mediation 
School,’ which lies between the other two and desires 
to reconcile them—the school of Dorner, Lange, 
and Rothe. But probably the essay on Learning 
in the Church of England indicates most clearly 
Pattison’s own opinions. It was written in 1863, 
and was apparently suggested by the report of a 
recent Church Congress. | 

_ We have done little more than point out the 
scope of Pattison’s studies and indicate the atti- 
tude in which he stood. It is, after all, a life of 
brilliant fragments, of undeveloped plans, of shat- 
tered hopes. But every fragment sparkles. It is 
difficult for one who judges him only by his books 
to discover why powers so rare and opportunities 
so exceptional should have ended in disappoint- 
ment, if not in despair, and why the writer should 
end his days “ without hope in the world.” 


The plan for a history of English literature from 
four different English literary scholars, devised by 
Macmillan & Co., some time since, reveals its excellent 
features still more clearly in the second volume, which 
has just been issued under the title A History of Eight- 
eenth Century Literature, by Edmund Gosse. This cent- 
ury is Mr. Gosse’s field in more senses than one. He 
has already written about various aspects of its devel- 
opment in a way to show the thorough study he has 
made of it, and his sympathy with the writers and the 
literature which it produced. In this volume he tells 
the story of English literature from 1660 to 1780. The 
great importance he attaches to the work and influence 
of Waller has not been accepted without qualification, 
and will not be by the readers of this volume ; but the fact 
that one differs from his estimate of Waller dves not 
militate against the general soundness and value of his 
work. He traces the literary movement through the 
drama of the Restoration, through Pope, Swift and his 
brother essayists, Defoe, Johnson, and the poets of the 
close of the century. He devotes much space, of course, 
tothe English novel, and marks the various stages through 
which it passed from Richardson to Goldsmith and 
Sterne ; he makes very clear the characteristics of the 
writers of that century, traces the evolution of English 
prose, and shows the effect on English gocter of the 
influences which shaped English prose. The volume is 
written in a very agreeable and entertaining fashion, 
and although it includes a vast number of facts, the 
current of narrative has enough movement to hold 
the attention to the close. The volume will be very 
acceptable, not only to students, but to lovers of Eng- 
lish literature who are drawn to the study not so much 
by the instinct of scholarship as by the love of the lit- 
erary spirit and of its manifold expressions. (New 
York: Macmillan & Co.) 


Essays on Practical Politics. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
(New York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) These essays of 
Mr. Roosevelt eminently deserve republication in the 
Questions of the Day Series. As the author remarks, 
the men who write about practical politics generally 
know nothing about it ; while the men who know about 
it are the last people who will think of writing. Mr. 
Roosevelt is thoroughly acquainted with the subject 
which he talks about. His observations are invariably 
keen and sensible, and his style attractive. Some of 
the incidents which he relates of his legislative expe- 
rience are rich in humor, as where he tells of the Irish- 
man who exclaimed, “I recognize the hand that crops 
out in this veto. I have heard it before ;” or of the 
anger of Tammany Hall when the County Democracy 
sent them an address termed an“ ultimatum,” to which 
the Tammany men, not to be outdone in their Latinity, 
responded with what they termed their “Ipse dixit.” 
Mr. Roosevelt’s observations upon ward politics in New 
York suggest the thought that the ward system in our 
—_ cities should be done away with. Since the 

iquor-sellers are the only class of people who have a 
ward acquaintance, and since there is no such thing as 
a ward public opinion, ward representatives are almost 
wholly irresponsible. The management of the city 
would best be intrusted to men elected by the whole 
city and known to them. This plan has been followed 
with good success in Memphis, Tenn. 


The Presidential Campaign of 1896. (New York : 
Funk & Wagnalls.) This volume would have created 


a greater sensation if it had been published at the time 
of 


the Henry George campaigu, when conservative 
po feared that a Labor party was soon to be organ- 
ized and gain possession of the Government. It pur- 
_— to be a serap-book chronicle compiled by an editor 
rom the newspapers of the campai The scenes of 
the nominating conventions, the public meetings and 
processions of the campaign, the election outrages, and 
the celebration of their victory by the Nationalists, are 
all brought out most vividly by the newspaper extracts 
which are given. The author’s study of labor problems, 
however, has been equally lacking in depth and in sym- 
pathy, and the platform upon which he describes labor- 
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ing classes as having united contains but a single 
important plank upon which they may be said to be 
united ; viz., that advocating progressive taxation. 


The third volume of the new edition of Chambers’s 
_ Encyclopedia reaches us from the publishers of the 
authorized American edition, the J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia. We have already spoken of the 
thoroughness of revision in this edition, the lar 
ber of new articles, the special American articles by 
American writers, and the general excellence of the 
work as a reference-book of moderate price, careful 
literary workmanship, and thorough reliability. In this 
volume there are among the articles copyrighted here 
satisfactory treatises on Chautauqua, Cooper (J. F.), 
Clay, Cleveland (Grover), Congress, Charleston, Dairy 
Factories, and other topics of interest. The mechanical 
execution of this edition of “Chambers’s ”—its typog- 
raphy, cuts, maps, and presswork—are, as we have 
already pointed out, unexceptionable’ 


The history of the National capital has been written 
for the “Great Cities of the Republic ” series by Mr. 


Charles Burr Todd. The author has succeeded admi-. 


rably in avoiding the double difficulty he sets forth in 
his preface, that of not overburdening the narrative 
with details of merely local interest, while yet preserv- 
ing the distinct local flavor. The volume is very far 
from being a guide-book, yet it will be found full in its 
descriptions of modern Washington, and of decided 
practical value to the tourist and visitor. At the same 
time the romantic and important phases of the city’s 
history have been treated satisfactorily, and in an in- 
teresting style. Particularly agreeable reading is the 
chapter on “Social Life, 1800-88.” (New York : 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


Prompt Aid to the Injured. By Alvah H. Doty, M.D. 
This is a manual of instruction of the proper course to 
pursue in emergencies for the temporary relief of the 
injured orsick. The fundamental principles of hygiene 
and anatomy are clearly laid down, the directions are 
explicit, full, and simply expressed, the illustrations are 
numerous, and elucidate the text. In every way the 
book is practical and instructive ; it should be in every 
household. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 


A new edition has been’ brought out of A Modern 
Mephistopheles, by the late Louisa M. Alcott. We might 
as well say frankly that we consider the story vastly 
inferior to most of Miss Alcott’s work, abounding in 
crudities, and lacking the cheerful gayety and clever 
talk that characterize her best stories. A short sto 
called “A Whisper in the Dark” has been added. 
(Boston : Roberts Brothers.) 


The Story of the Puritans: A Go-as-you-please History, 
by Wallace Peck, is a facetious trifle in which the 
doings and characters of the Forefathers are caricatured 
by pen and pencil in a more or less amusing way. To 


criticise the skit seriously would be absurd. (St. 


Johnsbury, Vt.: C. T. Walter.) 


MAGAZINES. 


A well-known Scotch editor lately said that since the 
appearance of the “ Pickwick Papers ” in parts, there 
has been no such looking forward to a monthly litera 

treat as is now felt by readers of Mr. Stevenson’s 
“Master of Ballantrae,” now running as a serial in 
Scribner’s Magazine. Certainly the last two or three 
installments have been of extraordinary interest and in 
the writer’s best vein. The story of the quarrel and 
duel between the two brothers as told in the April issue 
is one of the most brilliant and effective bits of writing 
in English literature, recalling, though mainly by 
contrast, the famous scene in Thackeray’s “ Henry 
Esmond.” Of the short stories in “ Scribner’s ” for this 
month the most original and entertaining is that by Mr. 
_J.R. Spears, “A Sailor Called the Parson.” Altogether, 
the literary interest of the number is particularly strong. 
In addition to fiction and poetry of notable variety and 


good uality, there are a charming article by Mrs. 
ames 


. Fields giving reminiscences of a famous group 
of Edinburgh writers, including Scott, Dr. John Brown, 
De Quincey, and John Wilson, with many admirable 

rtraits and interesting fac-similes ; a paper on Henrik 
bsen, the Norwegian dramatist, by Mr. G. C. Carpenter, 
and a carefully written and thoughtful “ End Paper ” by 
Walter Pater on “ Shakespeare’s English Kings.” The 
principal illustrated articles include a picturesque ac- 
count by Mr. W. H. Rideing of the building of the 
swift and enormous “ ocean greyhounds” of our day, 
with photographs showing the “City of New York” 
and other vessels in various stages of the process ; an 
account of the partial ascent by members of the Alpine 
Club of Mount St. Elias, the highest mountain on this 
continent, written by William Williams, and well illus- 
trated by fine ga of mountain scenery ; and a 
curious article by Dr. Thomas Dwight on the “ Anat- 
omy of the Contortionist.” The most important paper 


of the number, and one which is sure to call out wide | 


discussion, is that by Charles Francis Adams on “ The 
Prevention of Railroad Strikes.” The subject is too 
important to be treated in this place, and we hope to 
discuss it editorially in another column. ~ 


One-half of The Century for April is given up to the 
centennial anniversary of Washington’s inauguration. 
The subject is total fully and from several points of 
view by Mr. Clarence W. Tinea, Mrs. Burton Harri- 


| hardly as strong as usual. 


son, and Mr. C. H. Hart, of Philadelphia, while Mr. 
J. B. MeMaster furnishes a timely article on “ A Cent- 
ury of Constitutional Interpretation.” The entire 


treatment of the Centennial is picturesque and ade-— 


quate, and is lightened by many pictures, including 
authentic portraits of important contemporaries of 
Washington and of the first President himself, one of 
the latter being now engraved for the first time. In 
other respects the issue is a good though not a remark- 
able one. Mr. George Kennan’s sketch of the Russian 
police is both an amazing and amusing sé of the 
stupidity, venality, and cruelty of the service and of 
the abominable supervision over the private life of 
even unsuspected citizens. We have ‘selected some 
extracts for use in another column. The Lincoln His- 


tory treats of “ Retaliation, the Enrollment, and the. 


Draft.” There is a brief and timely paper on the 
Samoan question by the special commissioner sent out 


_by our Government in 1886, Mr. George H. Bates. A 


y number of short stories, sketches, poems, let- 
ters, and notes make up the table of contents. 


Harper’s Magazine also gives prominence to the Cen- 
tennial topic, its leading article being a profusely illus- 
trated paper on Washington’s Inauguration by Pro- 
fessor J. B. McMaster. Another illustrated paper of 
the most readable kind is that on “Characteristic 
Parisian Cafés” by Mr. Theodore Child, who seems to 
have an unusual skill in selecting agreeable topics for 
chatty articles. An article on Morocco and Tangiers 
by Benjamin Constant, the famous painter, contains 
many fine drawings by the author. Bjérnson’s third 
paper on Norway and its people is delightful in its sim- 

le and vivid pictures of peasant and fishermen’s life. 
he departments, if we except the Easy Chair, seem 


The poem in honor of James Russell Lowell read by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes at the dinner given the former 
on his seventy-second birthday is one of the most 
felicitous of Dr. Holmes’s many occasional poems— 
fall of true feeling, high ideal, and happily chosen 
words of praise and honor. It is printed in full in 
the April Atlantic. A pleasing sketch of George Her- 
bert’s mother is contributed by Miss Louise Imogen 
Guiney under the title “ An Original Portrait.” Miss 
Preston gives an account of the closing years of Cicero’s 
life in a familiar style, entering sympathetically into 
the personal life and troubles of the great orator. A 
thoughtful paper on “ The People in Government,” by 
Mr. H. C. Merwin, deserves attentive reading. Mr. 
Hardy’s serial, “ Passe Rose,” concludes with two 
delightfully delicate and pretty chapters; the short 
stories are unusually good. 


The Political Science Quarterly is pursuing, with the 
best of results, the plan of having signed book reviews. 
Among those in the current number which deserve at- 
tention are two by Professor R. M. Smith upon the 
report of the Select Committee of the House of Lords 
on the Sweating System, and those upon Emigration 
and Immigration. The former brings out the fact that 
the “sweater” generally receives one-half of the sum 
paid for the work, distributing the remaining half among 
his employees, who are crowded together in an atmos- 
phere made foul with gas and dirt and insufficient 
ventilation. ‘The remedy which the committee agree 
should be applied is to bring all workshops, including 
those of the tenement-house, under the purview of the 
Factory Act requiring the inspection of sanitary officers. 
The remaining reports bring out the fact that the Jew- 
ish philanthropists of London systematically send the 
Polish immigrants to America whenever the immigrants 
are not of such a character that they fear our officers 
will send them back. The Australians, it appears, have 
in every colony imposed a tax of ten pounds sterling 
upon each Chinese immigrant. To the student of 
economics the most interesting article in the same 
Quarterly is that of Professor Cohn, of Géttingen, 
upon Income and Property Taxes in Switzerland. The 
radical democratic party there has been steadily re- 
pealing indirect taxes and replacing them by taxes 
upon property. Fifty years ago nearly nine-tenths of 
the revenue of the Canton of Zurich was from indirect 
taxation ; to-day, less than one-tenth. In America onc- 
half of our public revenues (those of the Nation) are 
from indirect taxation. Whether the radical democracy 
here will replace these indirect taxes by the direct 
taxation of large holdings of property is the most im- 
portant political question of the day. Switzerland is 
the only country in Europe which is at all like our own 
in the character of its democracy, and it may be that 
our democracy, like hers, will do away with the sys- 
tem by which the propertyless masses are taxed with- 
out knowing it. Taxation which escapes public atten- 
tion escapes the direction of public opinion. If our 
National taxes were direct, everybody would see that 
the principles of justice were applied.to their levying, 
and the principles of economy to their expenditure. 


—We have received from the Revue Francaise Com- 
pany, 39 West Fourteenth Street, this city, the first 
issue of “La Revue Frangaise,” a monthly periodical 
devoted to literature, the arts, and science. It contains 
a pleasing variety of stories, sketches, and poems from 


| the pens of good French writers, is pure and healthy in 


tone, and proposes to devote considerable space to ex- 
plaining the niceties of the language, and otherwise 
aiding students of French. The idea is a good one, and 
is well carried out. | 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The autobiography upon which Mr. Joseph Jeffer- 
son has been engaged for a considerable period will be 
published in the pages of the “Century,” beginning 
this autumn. It will be illustrated with many por- 
traits. 

—Thomas Whittaker will publish at once “The 
Washington Centennial Souvenir,” arranged by Fred- 
erick Saunders, of the Astor Library. A large, finely 


printed, and handsomely illustrated brochure is prom- — 


ised at the nominal price of twenty-five cents. 
—Mr. E. A. Freeman has spent the winter in Sicily, 


j and has kept himself occupied with the study of the 


history of that island—an old subject with Mr. Free- 
man. He intends to publish a history of*Sicily, ard it 
is said that two volumes of the work will be ready for 
publication by the end of next year. 

—Henry Cabot Lodge’s sketch of Washington will 
be added to the American Statesmen Series very soon. 
The publishers expect to have it ready before the cele- 
bration of the hundredth anniversary of the inaugura- 
tion of- the first President. It will be issued in two 
volumes, like Mr. Schurz’s “ Henry Clay.” 

—D.C. Heath & Co., Boston, have just published 
No. 3 in their “ Nature Readers,” the present volume 
being devoted to Seaside and Wayside. We have already 
taken occasion to comment on this admirable series as 
furnishing the most taking and pleasant way of teach- 
ing children the primary facts of natural life. 

—E. P. Dutton & Co., of this city, send us several 
tasteful and prettily illustrated booklets well designed 


| for Easter gifts. Of these the most beautiful are 


“Lilies Round the Cross,” by Helen J. Wood, illus- 
trated by Fred Hines ($1), and “Easter Dawn,” a 


Selection of choice hymns illustrated by Walter Paget. 


—Roberts Brothers have recently added to their 
Handy Library that most charming of out-of-door books, 
Jefferies’s “ Wild Life in a Southern County.” Jeffe- 
ries is rapidly making an audience for himself in this 
country. His untimely death has lost to the English 
world one of the most admirable writers of nature in 
our literature. | 

—Frederick Warne & Co. have recently published in 
their Cavendish Library Southey’s “ Life of Wesle 
and the Rise and Progress of Methodism.” This ad- 
mirable work is put into a single volume, well printed, 
and of convenient size. It has so long been a classic 
that it is unnecessary to do more than comment on the 
form in which it now appears. 

—A fund is being raised for the widow and children 
of J. G. Wood, the popular naturalist, whose death 
leaves them wholly destitute. It is a curious illustra- 
tion of the fact that natural history is a non-paying 
subject, that Jefferies and Wood, two of the most pop- 
ular writers of that class of the present generation, 
both died destitute, requiring funds to support. their 
families. | 

—The papers on Examination and Education form- 
ing the “ American Supplement ” to the “ Nineteenth 
Century” for March have been issued in pamphlet 
form by the publishers (New York: Leonard Scott 
Publication Company, 29 Park Row ; price, 25 cents). 
This series includes papers by representative educators 
from all parts of the country, and forms an instructive 
and valuable comment on an important phase of the 
educational question. 

—The Directors of the Old South Studies in History 
and Politics have included in their new general series 
of Old South Leaflets a leaflet containing Washing- 
ton’s Inaugurals—the address delivered in New York, 
April 30, 1789, when Washington first took the oath, 
and his address to Congress in 1793. This leaflet will 
be especially interesting at this centennial time, the 
first inaugural address being nowhere else so easily ac- 
cessible. The account of the inauguration from Irving’s 
Life of Washington is appended, and there are some 
useful notes. 

—The daintiest edition of the essays of Montaigne 
which has ever come under our notice has recently 
been published in the Stott Library. These charming 
little volumes contain the translations of Florio, one of 
those racy and vigorous translators who preserve for 
us the splendid English style of the age of Elizabeth. 
These are the translations which may have been read 
by Shakespeare, and which take their place with 
North’s “Plutarch ” and Shelton’s “ Quixote.” The 
volumes are printed from clear type on a very attract- 
ive page, and are neatly bound. (New York: Mae- 
millan & Co. $1.50.) 

—The announcement of the selection of Mrs. Mar- 
garet E. Sangster to succeed the late Miss Booth as 
editor of “ Harper’s Bazar” has given sincere satisfac- 
tion to the friends of that admirable periodical and to 
the great company of those who are warmly attached 
to yo Sangster. Her long editorial experience, her 
admirable judgment, her tact, and her literary instinct 
and gift eminently qualify her to take up and carry 
forward the work which Miss Booth established on 
such permanent and excellent lines. As the “ Post- 
mistress ” of “ Harper’s Young People,” as an editorial 
contributor to the “ Christian Intelligencer,” and as a 
frequent contributor to a great number of periodicals, 
Mrs. Sangster has won a wide and enviable reputation ; 
more than this, the personal quality of her work, as 
well as her personal character, have made a warm 
place for her in the thoughts of a host of people. She 
will sustain the best traditions of the “ Bazar,” main- 
tain its elevation of tone and seriousness of purpose, 
and add to it some qualities which it has not possessed. 
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EDWARD GRELL’S “MISSA SOLEMNIS” PRO- 
DUCED—DR. VON BULOW’S FIRST APPEAR- 
ANCE—NOTES. 


By Epwarp IRENZuUS STEVENSON. 


‘¢ ending its winter’s work with the production 
I of Edward Grell’s é capella “ Missa Solemnis,”’ 
composed in sixteen parts, the Oratorio Society 
ave made a remarkably appropriate departure into 

field of composition from which they have too long 
kept aside. At the same time they have enlightened 
ractically’the large audiences present on Wednes- 
ay and Thursday of last week in a species of vocal 
writing which is now chiefly studied in the printed 
page and by the understanding eye and mind, and 
* by the pleased ear. Much stress has been laid on 
the attempting of Grell’s great work, through antici- 
patory announcements. Its history and charac- 
teristics, briefly summed, include the statement that 
the writer of the Mass, Edward Grell, formerly 
prominent in the Singakademie at Berlin, was a 
profound student of the pure ecclesiastical style of 
unaccompanied composition illustrated by the 
masterpieces of church-music dating in the sixteenth 
¢entury, and which still stands, however disregarded, 
as the only legitimate species of music for the ritual 
of the Catholic service; that the present Mass from 
him (his most important effort at reviving and 
illustrating the perennial beauty and fitness of the 
species) was completed about 1850; and that its 
\technical-qualities and great beauty as music had 
won it a high regard among particular musicians 
abroad. The Mass on this performance entirely 
justifies such report. It is a truly lovely and ele- 
vated work. After the kind of masses which have 
gradually developed since Haydn’s time, in which 
almost every eminent composer has done violence 
to tradition, law, and taste in the attributes of his, 
supposedly, church music, however fine as mere 
music his score might be, this example Grell gives 
a9 the way in which they should have gone is as 
‘attractive as it is just. Nothing could be more 
beautiful than the effect of these interwoven strains 
from the voices of soloists, to so call them, and from 
the large chorus on this occasion participating. The 
themes pass from one voice or group of voices to 


_| merely 


saga and the harmony rises and falls, becomes 
now complex and now simplifies itself with wonder- 
ful breadth and beauty, from period to period of 
the service, uncontrasted with any instrumental 
undercurrent and unmarred by dramatic or 
sentimental suggestions. We do _ not 
attempt here to enter into the traits of the 


style of - Palestrina, Pergolesi, or Allegri, for 


instance; assuming that the reader knows some- 
‘thing of the form of musical expression they 
affirm, and their monumental opposition to the 
beautiful but unchurchly music that we hear almost 
universally, except in Italy and in a few churches 
in various musical centers where effort, at least, is 


made to return to the old order of things, some- 


times successful and sometimes not. The story of 
the rise and perfection of the antique musical set- 
ting of the Catholic service, and of its decadence, 
is one of the most interesting in music’s chron- 
icles. All musicians should know something of it. 
Such a Mass as this by Grell, heard and studied in 
such a connection, is a most potent and beautiful 
practical argument. The divergences in details 
from its models are unimportant—mere touches 
here and there. ‘The Mass is not of such length, 
‘in treatment of its Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, 
Benedictus, and Agnus Dei, as to unfit it for use 
at the sacramental office itself. We wish there was 
any church in the city that might take it up suc- 
cessfully, but those that suggest themselves for 
such a result—the only ones—could hardly essay it 
at present. ‘Heard in a great and glaring opera- 
house and applauded, the religious effect of its 
music is much impaired. We hope, however, that 
the Oratorio Society, or perhaps the newly organ- 
ized Palestrina Society, will soon give us the enjoy- 
ment of again hearing it, and give those who are 
_practically or otherwise interested in the sincerity 
and purity of church music, Catholic or Protest- 
ant, the winning forcefulness of its example as a 
fine modern illustration of the most severely and 
serenely beautiful species of music that the artistic 
sense has brought forth. The performance was 
excellent. Soloists and chorus sang with very great 
accuracy and taste. Some of their work was ex- 
ceptionally sympathetic and exceptionally precise. 
The sixteen leading singers were: sopranos—Mrs 
Theodore Toedt, Mrs. Adolph Hartdegen, Miss 
Anna L. Kelly, Miss Hortense Pierce ; alto3—Mrs. 
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Carl Alves, Mrs. Barron Anderson, Miss McPher- 
son, Miss E. Boyer; tenors—Mr. Theodore Toedt, 
Mr. William Dennison, Mr. W. H. Rieger, Mr. 
Charles Clarke ; and basses—Dr. Carl Martin, Mr. 
Alfred Hallam, Mr. J. C. Dempsey, Mr. Charles 
Hawley. Nearly all of these, if not all, are well 
known in local choirs. Mr. Walter Damrosch con- 
ducted, and succeeded uncommonly well. The 
preparation of the performance must have entailed 
great labor on his part, and the very large audience, 
in their interested attention to the work in hand 
and their frequent applause, gave every evidence 
of appreciating that fact as well as the Mass and 
the manner in which it was sung. 

We shall find it a more fitting and convenient 
opportunity to speak of the reappearance before the 
American musical public of Dr. Hans von Biilow 
when his pianoforte recitals, in which popular in- 
terest specially centers itself, are to be reviewed in 
this column. They are likely to prove the most 
important exhibitions of his musical intellectuality 
that his present return vouchsafes New York, and, 
if they will illustrate only one side of that intellect- 
uality, it is a most significant and beautiful side. A 
concert given on Wednesday gight at the Metro- 
politan Opera-House, for the benefit of a German 
local charitable institution, enabled Dr. von Biilow 
to make his bow as a conductor, after twelve years 
absence from us, before a large and most enthusiastic 
audience. It included a fine proportion of profes- 
sional musicians, many of them, like those outside 
the practical in art, full of curiosity, respect, and 
admiration. The programme included Johannes 
Brahms’s Fourth Symphony, Berlioz’s “ Benvenuto 
Cellini ” Overture, Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, 
and the “ Tannhiuser”’ Overture of Wagner, be- 
sides two vocal numbers sung by Mme. Fursch- 
Madi. The selections for the orchestra were 
good for giving an example of Dr. von Biilow’s 
niceties of reading and magnetism in directing. On 
this somewhat impromptu occasion Dr. von Biilow 
did not, of course, have the advantage of an orches- 
tra long under his control or familiar with his 
methods and wishes. But the result of his rehears- 
ing was admirably shown, and the effect of his 
individuality on the players was over and over 
again most manifest. His conducting was entirely 
from memory—no insignificant feat even from 
the man who asserts that a good musical rec- 
ollection should contain at least one hundred pieces 
for the pianoforte, if not more. Madame Fursch- 
Madi was in her best voice; and the two airs, by 
Saint-Saéns and Massenet respectively, have seldom 
been heard from her with more artistic and dra- 
matic expression and lyric beauty. 


TEMPERANCE NEWS. © 


THOROUGHLY DISHONEST. 


The. following tract is being circulated through- 
out the States in which a prohibition campaign is 
going on : 

«‘ Every person selling liquor of any kind must procure 
each year a stamp or license from the Internal Revenue 
Department of the United States. These stamps are 
not taken out unless they are intended to be used. The 
number of stamps, therefore, shows the number of 
liquor-sellers in a State during the year for which they 
are issued. The number of oe ae issued in Kansas 
increased from 1,894 in 1881 to 2,997 in 1887 under 
prohibition. The number in Iowa increased under pro- 
hibition from 3,834 to 4,033. Maine has one liquor 
dealer to 624 ; Kansas, one to every 448; and Iowa, one 
to every 434 of population. 

“The untruthfulness of the claim that prohibition is a 
success is shown by the fact that Alabama, under li- 
cense, has only one liquor dealer to every 1,105 of popu- 
lation ; Arkansas, one to every 1,118 ; South Carolina, 
one to every 1,000; Florida, one to every 904; Ten- 
nessee, one to every 706, and so on through the list of 
States. (See U.S. Revenue Reports.) The prohibi- 
tion States actually have more liquor dealers than most 
of the non-prohibition States. The number of liquor 
dealers in Iowa per theusand of population is greater 
than in Kentucky or Texas. The prohibition States 
simply lose the revenue from licenses, etc. 

“It is a common-sense gt ap egg that if you take 
from a State a large portion of the revenue necessary 
for its maintenance, such deficit in revenue must be 
made up by increased taxes on the remaining revenue- 
paying property of the State. If the State is deprived 
of the enormous sums derived from liquor license and 
taxes on the property of distillers, brewers, and deal- 
ers, and all the kindred lines of business which would 
n other kinds 
of property must be increased to make up the defi- 
ciency. 

" That prohibition does increase taxes is proved by the 
rates existing in prohibition States. Taxes have reached 
as high as 6.2 cents on the dollar in Des Moines, Iowa, 


and 3.28 cents on the dollar in Topeka, Kansas ; 
5.65 cents on the dollar in Atchison. eto increased 
40 per cent. in Atlanta, Ga., and similar high rates are 
maintained in other places under prohibition. Such 
taxes bring general disaster. Are your taxes so light 
that you want to pay more ?” . 


The brazen dishonesty of the tract is at once 
apparent when we note (1) That every one of the 
non-prohibition States mentioned has local option. 

(2) Every one of the non-prohibition States 
mentioned has a population almost exclusively agri- 
cultural. In Alabama, for example, there is but 
one trader or dealer of any kind to each 300 in- 


habitants, while in Maine there is one to each 90 


inhabitants. 

(3) Nearly six per cent. of all the “traders” in 
the country are druggists, every one of whom must 
procure a Fedéral liquor license. Maine’s propor- 
tion of druggists is 400; Iowa’s proportion is 1,500; 
Kansas’s proportion is about 1,200. 

(4) In order that statistics of this sort;should mean 
anything, States similar in location and in the 
character of their population, but dissimilar in their 
liquor policies, should be contrasted. Kansas should 
be contrasted with Nebraska, Iowa with Minnesota. 
Doing this, we find in Kansas one license to every 


712 peopie, while in Nebraska there is one license to 


every 441. In Iowa there is one license to every 
459 people ; in Minnesota one to every 305. In 
Illinois (where the city population is greater) there 
is one license to every 265 people, and in New 
York one to every 159. Rhode Island is the only 
prohibition State which makes a bad showing, the 
proportion there being one license to every 249 
people. | 

(5) Regarding the rate of 6.2 cents on the dollar 
in Des Moines, Iowa, it is only necessary to note 
that it is just as high in Omaha, Nebraska. In both 
cities, while the nominal tax rate is distressingly 
high, the rate of assessment is comfortingly low. 
The argument to the taxpayers that they should © 
become silent partners*in the liquor traffic is one 
which will rouse the honest indignation of every 
conscientious friend of restriction. 


THE WEEK. 


The Democrats in the New Jersey Legislature 
have repealed the local option law passed last 
year, and enacted a new license law containing 
a township option clause. This clause, upon 
close examination, seems to, be of less value than 
at first appeared. It provides that on petition of 
one-fifth of the legal voters a special election shall 
be held once in three years in “any township, 
town, borough, or city wherein licenses are re- 
quired to be granted by the Court of Common 
Pleas of the county,” to determine whether the 
license fee shall be increased to the sum stated in 
the petition or not. Not only is the enactment of a 
different law for different classes of cities of doubt- 
ful constitutionality, but in no-license communities 
the way is opened for the liquor men to petition 
for a special election at which an increase of, 
say, ten per cent. in the license fee shall be 
voted upon, and thus preclude for three years 
any action on the part of the temperance men. 
It is to be hoped the Democratic voters of South 
New Jersey will not simply “sputter a little and 
then vote all right,” but will give to their protest 
such expression as the politicians will appreciate. 


The anti-saloon Republicans of Rhode Island 
have organized as a Law and Order party, and 
nominated a State ticket with the Hon. James H. 
Chace (the brother of the United States Senator 
who just resigned) at its head. In Pennsylvania 
the opposition to the prohibition amendment comes, 
in the main, from the two extremes of society, the 
very richest classes and the very poorest classes. 
Among the clergy most of the outspoken opponents 
of the amendment are Episcopalians and Catholics.’ 
It is said that there is not a single daily paper in 
the State friendly to the amendment. Local 
Option has been defeated by a two-thirds majority 
both in the Minnesota House of Representatives and 
the Wisconsin Senate. | 


In commenting upon the recent vote upon the 
prohibition amendment in New Hampshire the 
Manchester “ Mirror and American” (Rep.) brings 
out the fact that “many of the [New Hampshire | 
towns which gave the amendment a majority are 
Democratic strongholds, and the places in which it 
was heavily defeated are strongly Republican. There 
are but two reliably Democratic counties in the 
State—Coos and Carroll—and these are probably. 
the only ones carried for the amendment.” 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
BIRTHDAY BOOKLETS.} 


An Entirely New Departure, not to Write 
in, but as a Gift on Birthdays. 


HAPPY MONTHS. A Birt Souvenir 
by Helen J. Wood. Illustrated by Fred. Hines, 


THDAY RHYMES oe 
pede Verses by Alice Reed, and a 
in Color by Fred. Hines. C 

tee with gold ribbon 

us ons in Colo 

With novel embossed cover, rib. 
HEART'S JOY, A Birthday Novelty in the 
Shape of a Heart, decora h Roses and 
other Flowers. Tied with a silk ri»bon........ 


LEAVES AND 


Novelty. 
owers lying 
ld Flowers, and Poem by Helen J. 
AR ING O° ‘ROSES. | BylHelen J. Wood. A 
Birthday Novelty. —_ t in Shape of a Palm 
Leaf Fan, decorated w 
lustrated with Viewers! 
ars SY WREATH. 
m 
0 ren, in of a Drum. 
Drawings of Children, and 


BI 


Easter Cards, Hand-Painted Cards, Books, 
and Novelties for Easter Presents 
in Great Variety. 


Particular attention to Mail Orders. 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage aid, on re- 
“an of price. Please mention he Christian Union. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
Publishers, 
31 West Twenty-third St., New York. 


FOURFOLD.: 


By Mrs. Jennie M. Drinkwater Conklin. 
1 


2mo, - ; - $1.50 


UNIFORM WITH 


essa , $1.50| Story of Hannah, $1.50 
Electa, - 1.59 ee: 1.50 
Fifteen, - - - 1.50 | On ed, 25 
Bek’s Corner, - Not Alone, 1.25 
‘Miss Prudence, -_ 1.50| Fred and Jeanie, 1.25 
Rizpah, - - -_ 1.90 Flax toLinen, - 1.50 
THE LORD AND THE LEPER. 
New Sermons by Spurgeon, - - $1.00 


MUSIC for Temperance. 


MUSIC for Social Singing. 


| MUSIC for Concerts; ia 


.M api for Home. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


EASTER ANNUAL, No. 13: Easter 


Number | to 12, previous issues, supplied. 


THE THIRD DAY: 42°y service by the 


Day or Joy, C 


thems sent on requ 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 


EASTER 


MUSIC for Easter. 


mn for our attractive list kg Easter Carols, 
. Easter Anthems! 


MUSIC for Schools. 


The best and brightest is found in our Song 
Harmony (60 cents, beg) .) for Hien SCHOOLS ; 
40 conten 20 do 

ozen), for 
Schoo ozen; 50 cen ze 


160 rousing good sengs in Asa Hull’s Temper- 
ance Rally ng Songs (35 cents, $3.60 dozen). 


for Sunday Schools. 
eetest and paneer in Praise in Song 
Prey dozen). 


College Songs 
tar ($1. oO. Jubi- 
(30 
ng ($1.00 


College Son 50 cents), 

"Banjo for ‘Gui 
ee and Plantation S 

Sia d Songs we Used to S 


The Cantatas, er any, ed 
Flora’s Festival, Voizes of of "Na 
Killed Cock Robin ? (each 40 —s 
Maid’s Supper (Lewis, 20 cts., 


r Song Collection, Popular Pi- 
ano Sone Col $1.00). 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


New Easter Music. 


by favorite authors—new this year. 
#%4.00 per 100; 5 cents each if by mail. 


Scripture and Song adapted for Easter-Tide. 
#4.00 per 100; 5 cents each if by mail. 


APTIVITY CAPTive, Kine or Grory, 
ATES OF Day, Tue Risen Jesus, by same author, 
at same prices. 


Full catalogue = suater Carols, Services and An 


81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK. 


Gladys Philbrick, 
By the author of the ‘‘Gillettes,”’ - 
The Gospel According to St. Paul, 
By Dr. J. Oswald Dykes, - = | $1.75 
Christianity According to Christ. 


75 


By Dr. J. Munro Gibson,- - - $1.75 LEGGAT BROTHERS, 

The Nonsuch Professor (Siclen), 1.25 ORK. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. / 


Libraries Supplied Cheaper than any Book Store 


sunday-School Service 
‘as PT 5 Songs, Readings and 
oe it ations, The music 


Rare. Curious. Current. 


IN THE WORLD. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


THE SILVER CROSS. |! 


per prenaid $1.00 per not prepa aid. 
} ros., rummond, 
THE ORDER OF THE KING'S DAUGHTERS. sample of om Sunday- 


issued Monthly by the Central Council. 
CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 


School book, SONGS oF 


.. Mcts. 


REJOICING. 


CONTRIBUTIONS : 

Thine Easter Day (a Poem), Mar ‘Y Lowe Diek- 
inson, 195 
Easter, M. L. 195 
My Frozen Rose, argaret Bottome, - - 196 
Morning Prayer (a oem), E. Murray, : 197 
A Hint, H. C., - 198 
Where Lies the Music (a Poem), " Selected, 200 

The Society of the Royal Law, Bi y One of its 
Members, 200 
H. N. 4a Poem) Mary Alice Gardner, - 
Ten Times One, H. £. Brown, - ° 202 
Christ Our Sacrifice, Exchange, - © - 203 


Our Councit, CHAMBER : 
Tue Kine’s Sons: 


What Would Jesus Do? (a Poem), Selected, - 206 
The Date on Which Easter Occurs, Selected, 


The Easter Guest (a Poem), Selected, - 207 
Extracts from King’s Sons’ Letters, - 207 ( A. S. Barnes & Co.) 
Ep1ToRIAL, - 208 
In and With His Ring (a Poem, F G. MARK AND LUKE, 
The Lord's Prayer (a Poem), - - 201 ROM ANS 145 
Guust FOR Tas Mowrn, Rev. Francis Effing- 
m Lawrence, D.D , ° H 
THE Life of Christ, (Harpers) $1 75 
I. H. N. (aP - = 213) Dictionary of Religious Knowl- 
Letter Circle,” - 213 
Reports - - 214 edge, (Harpers) 6 00 
FRAGMeNTs OUR ‘Lerrers, 215 
Conner, - - - 211 Old Testament Shadows of New 
Subscription price, $1.00 a year. Single copies, 10c Testament Truths, (Harpers) 3 00 
All subscriptions and eee letters concerning 1 00 


the Magazine ISABELLA CHAKLES DAVIS, 
47 West 22d Bt., New York City. 


THE HUGUENOT LOVERS 
A TALE OF THE OLD DOMINION. 


A Southern Novel, descriptive of the present time ; : 
published by the author at_Richmond, Va, For 
on the Cars, at the various Book Stores, News Stands, 
and at Richmond, Va. . 


HOME DECORATION. 


ILLUSTRATED. The best home paper. Sample 
copy free, 37 West 22d Street, New York. 


REV. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D., 


will be sent to any address, post- 
age paid, on receipt of price. Ad- 
dress The Christian Union. 

Commentaries on the New Testament. 


A 


For Family Worship. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


in Aid of Faith, 
| Gos el History. J. R. GILMORE and 
MAN ABBOTT... - 


The following works by the 


Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


PART I.—SCRIPTURAL SELEC- 


PART Ii._FAMILY PRAYERS, * 38 


1 00 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


(Fords, & Hulbert ) 


ENCYCLOPEDIA “BRITANNICA.” * Popular?Reprint. $2.50 lper volume, 24 volumes, 
making the set complete. Now ready for delivery. ‘One-half the price of the Scribner & Stoddard editions, 
and less than one-third the price of the original English editions which we have reproduced in fac-simile 
texts, maps, plates, and illustrations, same number of pages and same number of volumes. 


Call and examine sets and compare with the other editions, all of which are in our oftice. 


sample pages mailed. 


Circulars and 


“THE LITERARY MARVEL OF THE AGE.” 
THE HENRY G. ALLEN COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


739 AND 741 Broapway, 


New York. 


mess. THE» 
SPIRITUAL Se Spor AE dited by 
ANGIENT & MOD us DD. 
o the publishers, § * He CeEntTLRY Co: 335 


H. LIBBY, 751 New York. 


Send Subscriptions to office of The Christian Union. 


liz The Best Gardening Periodical, = 

WHICH Is 
? THE AMERICAN GARDEN: 
Price $2.00 a Year, 
is And the Best Family Paper, sii 
WHICH 18 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Price $3.00 a Year, 
4 Will be sent to one Address, in “Club,” for $4.25, |=) 
: Those who have aweaee nald in advance for THE | 
+ CHRISTIAN UNION may now send the additional 
ie amount, viz., $1.25, and receive THE AMERICAN |=. 
GARDEN for one year. 
iis For Specimen Numbers of THE AMERICAN GAR- 12. 
is; DEN, address i 


Mee CALIGRAPH WRITING MACHINE! 


blindfolded, 


FOR APRIL 


the 
Centennial of the \\, 
Inauguration of 

President Geo. Washington 
in NewYork, April 30, 1789. 


9 


A brilliant table of contents,—richly 
illustrated articles on the Inauguration of 
Washington, New York Society in 1789, 
papers on other subjects, “*The Russian 
Police,” by George Kennan, short stories, 
etc., etc. One hundred illustrations. Sold 
everywhere, price 35 cents. Published by 


THE CENTURY CO. N. Y. 


PNA NA NL NP A 


GREATEST SPEED ON RECORD. 


TT’. W. Oshorne wrote 179 ‘words in one sin 
on the Caligraph, the Champion machine o 

Geo. A. Me Bride wrote 129 words 
thus in each 
many of the statements of our competi 
For full and correct account of above test, address 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO.. Hartford. Ct 
N. Y. BRANCH: 237 BROADWAY. 


le minute, 
the world. 
in a single minute, 
case proving the falsity of 
ors. 


EASTER MUSIC 


In ‘the four ing, is interspersed 
through and in connec tion with the Responsive Read- 
ings instead of being printed all ap pggppens them. 


THE KING OF GLORY.; R. 1 
OR VICTORIOUS. HALL 
ASTER MORNING.E.£. RExForD. 
THE RISEN CHRIST. By J. E. HALL. 


Price, & ta cach by mail, Postp 
per by ‘not prepaid, 
In the six following, the Carols are printed after the 
Readings instead of being in them, 
proper references being given to show how the music 
can be used to best advantage with the Responses. 


EASTER SELECTORS 


ED. 
KIRK- 


EASTER CHIMES. RAY, SWE MU 
E 1S RISEN.” be 


BUT RWORTIHII 


H 
THE EASTER ANGELS. Gro. Root 
THE STORY of the RESURRECTION, <i-x'sis 


Price same as for the Services. Send for our Catalogue « 
Easter Music of all kinds. Parties having no account with us, ao 
THE cash it order or Satisfactory references. 

Cincinnati,O, 
And 19 East 16th Street, New Yo siete 
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most curious thing ! 


\ 


DOGS’ MEMORIES. 


The “ Zodphilist,” an English paper 
devoted to the protection of animals from 
cruelty, tells some stories, which are ap- 
parently well authenticated, illustrating 
the keenness of the sense of recognition in 
dogs. The late Mr. Eyre, a clergyman, 
left a dog, which was very much attached 
to him, at the country house of a friend 
while he left England for a long sojourn 
abroad. After two years Mr. Eyre re- 
turned, arriving at his friend’s house late 
at night and retiring without having the 
dog called. 

Next morning Mr. Eyre was awakened 
by the dog bursting into his bedroom and 
leaping upon him with the wildest demon- 
strations of delight. 

“ How on earth did he know I had ar- 
rived ?” asked the gentleman of the serv- 
ant who brought hot water. 

“Oh, sir,” the man replied, “ it is the 
As I was cleaning 
your boots the dog recognized them and 
became excited beyond measure, and [ 
have not been able to quiet him till he 
saw where I was carrying them and 
rushed up along with me to your door.” 

A correspondent of the same English 
paper relates that he gave away at a year 
old a dog which he was unable to keep in 
his London home. After eight years the 
dog was returned to its first owner. 

“The dog met me,” says the corre- 
spondent, “at first as a stranger, and then 
with little animated sniffs of inquiry, 
going round and round me. I remained 
still for a few moments while she grew 
more and more excited. At last I stooped 
and patted her and called her by her 
name, ‘ Dee.’ 

“On hearing my voice the poor beast 
gave what I can only describe as a scream 
of rapture, and leaped into my arms. 
From that moment she attached herself 
to me as if she|had never left me, and 
with the tendere otion.” 


—“ The Mid-Continent,” of St. Louis, 
recently announced that a railroad is to 
be built from Japan to Jerusalem, the 
word “Japan” being a misprint for 
“Jaffa.” But several religious papers 
took the statement in good faith, and 
solemnly discussed its feasibility. 


ONE PURE ARTICLE OF FOOD. 


/ “The Royal Baking Powder Officially Com- 


mended.— Wholesome Action of the New 
Jersey State Board of Health. 


The action of the New Jersey State Board 
of Health in publishing the names of the alum 
baking powders sold in that State will be 
commended by all who are in favor of pure 
and honest food. Searce an article sold enters 
more generally into the daily food of every one 
than baking powders. It is well understood 
that the alum and the alum and _ phosphate 
baking powdersare detrimental to health, and 
consumers only require to be informed as to 
the names of these, unwholesome brands in 
order to avoid them. 

This information the manufacturers of the 
alum baking powders are endeavoring, it 
seems, to suppress. It is stated that they went 
sO i as to seek (unsuccessfully, however) for 


an (injunction to prohibit the New Jersey 
authorities from proceeding with their recent 
and exposé. 

is particularly gratifying to consumers to 
know that the baking powder which they have 
so long been accustomed to using, the Royal, 
has invariably gone through these analyses, 
not only without a reflection against it of im- 
purity or unwholesomeness, but each time 
more emphatically indorsed as the superior of 
all the baking powders of the market. 

The health authorities of a number of other 
States have also recently made exhaustive 
examinations of this character, and with the 
uniform result of finding the Royal superior 
to all others. ‘The United States Government 
Chemist, after an examination for the Indian 
Department, made the emphatic statement 
that *‘The Royal Baking Powder is the 
purest in quality and highest in strength of 
any baking powder of which I have knowl- 
edge.’’ The authorities of Canada have been 
making an elaborate study of the baking 
powders sold there, The official analyst of 
Ontario says as the result of his investigation 
that he ** finds the Royal Baking Powder far 
superior to the others,’ and goes so far as to 
‘‘recommend its use in preference to any 
other.’ Likewise, a series of over tive hun- 
dred tests for strength made by public analysts 
and other chemists of prominence throughout 
the country show it to produce an average of 
twenty-five per cent. more leavening gas than 
of itscompetitors. 

A company that maintains this high stand- 
ad for its product against the temptations of 
the enormously greater profit that would 
accrue from the use of the cheaper materials 
employed by others (for the alum baking 
powders are produced at a cost of three cents 
per pound) is entitled to this public com- 
mendation and indorsement. 


New Volumes for 1 SSO ofthe Bq 


SERIES OF SIX VOLUMES OF 


6 Expositors Bible 


Edited by REV. W. R. NICOLL, 
Editor of *“‘London Expositor.”’ 


This series consists of Expostrory LECTURES ON THE 
BisuiE by the foremost Preachers and Theologians of 
the day. While having regard to the latest results of 
the volumes are and 
ADAPTED TO GENERAL ADERS 
quite as much as to the clergy. 

SIX VOLUMES PUBLISHED A YEAR. 


Large crown 8vo., about 500 pages each, strongly 
bound. PRICE TO SUBSCRIBERS, CASH 
IN ADVANCE FOR SIX VOLS., $6.00. 
Separate Volumes, $1.50 each. 


2D SERIES NOW READY. 
BOOK OF ISAIAH. Vol. I., Chapters i.-xxxix. By 
Rev. Gro. A. Smitu, Aberdeen. 


EPISTLE TO_THE GALATIANS. By Rev. Prof. G. G. 
FInDLAY, Headingley College. 1 vol. 


THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. By Rev. 
D.D., University College, Durham. 


NEARLY READY. 

PISTLES OF ST. JOHN. By Right Rev. W. Auex- 
FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. By Rev. Mar- 

cus Dops, D.D. 1 vol. 

BOOK OF REVELATION. By Rev. Prof. Wm. Miuican, 

University of Aberdeen. 1 vol. 

IST SERIES. 6 VOLS. NOW READY. 
ST. MARK. ay Rev. G. A. CHApwick. Dean of Ar- 
magh. 1 volume. 


COLOSSIANS AND PHILEMON. By Rev. ALEXANDER 


LAREN, D.D. 1 vol. 
GENESIS. By Rev. Marcus Dons, D.D. 1 vol. 
AND 2 SAMUEL. By Rev. Prof. W. G. Biaixm, 
D.D. 2 vols. 


EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. By Rev. Principal T. C. 
EpWARDs. 1 vol. 


A. PLUMMER, 
1 vol. 


** The series is planned so as to give the reader 
all the good of a scientific commentary without 
the padding, technicality, and detail that have 
made the commentator’s name a proverb for 
dreariness in the world of literature. In every 
book of the Buble the rich, fertile, and perpetu- 
ally significant portions are selected 
uously analyzed, i/lustrated, and explained by 
interpreters who are scholarly and yet interesting. 
By this method there is no waste. Space and 
energy are not spent on what is of value only for 
erudite research, while full justice is done to what 
is of universal consequence and practical utility. 
The task has been attempted by single commenta- 
tors, but the unity of treatment thus secured is 
purchased at a heavy price. man, even the 
greatest, has a limited periphery of thought and 
feeling. More or less he will repeat his ideas, and 
inevitably he must repeat himself. Uniformity, 
even of genius, grows monotonous. The Bible is 
itself the offspring of many pens, and so must be 
its perfect exposition.” 
Complete circulars sent on application. Single vol- 

umes sent, postpaid, on receipt of $1.50. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


714 BROADWAY, - NEW YORK, 


WEBSTER 


THE BEST INVESTMENT 
for the Family, School or Professional Library. 


Besides many other val uable features, it contains 


Dictionary 
of 118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings 


A Gazetteer of the World 
locating and describing 25,000 Places, 
A Biographical Dictionary 

A of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


Dictionary of Fiction 


found only in Webster, 


All in One Book. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 mor - 
trations than any other 

® Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. © 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


‘FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Manufacturing Stationers and Printers 


No. 45 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL’S 


Patent Safety Tint Checks, 
Best safeguard against fraudulent alteration known. 


A full line of Fancy and Staple Stati a 
= 4 ~ onery for busi 


tations, etc., engra prevailing 


styles. 


Francis & Loutrel’s Diaries and Daily Journals 


PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. 
Your Custom Solicited. CYRUS F. LOUTREL. 


Wand 


PARLOA’S COOK BOOK. 


Large Quarto. Lithographed Cover. Over 
100,000 Parloa Cook Books have been sold. Mail 
on receipt of 30 cts. by any ller, or 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Mass. 


Flynt Waist, or True"Corset 


No. 4 shows the 
n- 

i sion and Nurs- 
ing Waist, ap- 

Pat. Jan. 6, 1874—Feb. 15, 187 preci by 
oo. No. 5 the Misses’ Waist, wi 


ever constructed. It is universally indorsed by 
qugnes physicians as the most Scientific Waist 


orset known. 
THE FLYNT WAIST is the only garment man- 
ufactured where the material of which it is made is 
SHRUNK before cut, the only one which in its natural 
construction contains a Shoulder Brace which sup- 
rts the bust from the shoulders, and (so essential to 
e gris or women ey overcomes the objection- 
able abdominal development. The aist, fitting 
superbly, permits that most desirable grace of motion 
ible only with perfect respiration gained by free- 
om from compression. For s gers, actresses, teach- 
ers, Or pore of elocution or physical exercise, for 
syeest ans or invalids, for every girl or woman, the 
Fiynt Waist is unequaled. Thousands of ladies whom 
we have fitted by mail satisfactorily, are constantly 
blessing itsinventor. ** Manual,”’ ye | 
48 pages of relating to the subject o 
Hygienic Modes of Under-dressing, sent free to any 
physician or lady, on application to 


Mrs. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Columbus Ave. cars pass the house from all depots. 


FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CoO. 


F. P. CLEANFAST Darning 
Robinson Cotton of 
Dye. our Dye. 
Retail stores 
Guaranteed 927 Broad- 
not to way, 2 West 
crock. 1tth St., and 
The wearing 218 West 
125th Street, 
New Fork. 
surpassed. 107 State St. 
tor 49 West St., 
price-list. TRADE-MARK. 
Assorted Colors, 
WASTE EMBROIDERY S| 40 cents oz. 
Waste Sewing Silk, black or assorted colors, 15 cents 
roz. Illustrated phlet, with rules for knitting, 
embroidery, etc., 10 cents, mailed to any address by . 
the manufacturers of the celebrated Eureka Spool 
Silks, Art Embroidery aud Knitting Sil 
Eureka Silk Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 
ATA 


WANTED--A Christian Gentle- 


man or Lady in every Township to act as agent for the 
most popular Subscription Book published, *‘ THE 
HOME BEYOND,” or Views of Heaven, by 
BisHorp Fattows. We have the choicest commenda- 
tions from the Leading Clergymen and the Best Re- 
ligious aoe. For Circulars and Terms address 

ATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 103 State 
Street, Chicago. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Origival! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 


2) 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


“TheGladstone Lamp 


is the finest lamp in the world. 
It gives a pure, soft, b - 

am iant white light of 85 candle 
power—a marvelous light from 

ordinary kerosene oil ! 


Seeing is Believing. 


**A wonderful lamp”? it 
isindeed. Never needs 


ming u 
no sputtering, 
noclimbing of the flame, 
no annoyance of any 
kind. and cannot ex- 


ight, 10 to 20 t 

Moho the size and brilliancy 

of any ordinary house 

lamp! Elegant designs 

in Brass, Nickel, Gold 
or Antique Bronze. 

— Send for price list. 

= Single lamps at whole- 

sale e, boxed and 

sent by express. 


GLADSTONE LAMP CO., 10 East 14th Street, New York. 


BALL’S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


CHICACO CorRSsET Co. 
CHICACO and NEW YORK. 


The very BEST GARMENT ever made, 
' Because it Supports Stock- 
n 
W Y? SHOULDERS, has nostiff cords, 
£ fits beautifully and with perfect 
ease an eedo 
r Send for illustrated price list. 
FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


and Underclothes from the 
fr m. Forsale by lcading dealers. 


Those answering an Advertise- 
ment will confer a favor upon the 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 
ing that they saw the Advertise- 
ment in The Christian Union, 


Q 


MAILED TO YOU ON RECEIPT 
OF 75 CENTS. ADDRESS: 


ne NEw HANDY BINDER : 
FOR YOUR FILE OF THE . 
CHRISTIAN UNION WILL BE : 


CHRISTIAN UNION, 
30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, 


Fat 
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THE “PERQUISITES OF AN 


RL. 

We had a very pretty little garden at 
our lodgings by the gate of Warwick 
Castle, writes F. A. H. in the current 
“Wide Awake.” It was green with holly 
and other shrubs, and in it the yellow 
jasmine bloomed all the winter through. 

t was sunny and cozy, being sheltered 
on two sides by the high outer wall of 
the Castle grounds. Over this wall the 
Castle peacocks, both blue and white, 
came daily, lending to our small domain 
a medieval air. While to us they were 
most welcome, to our landlady they 
brought only disaster, for they foraged 
on her cauliflowers, and in the end de- 
stroyed them all. “Why do you not 
complain of them ?” we replied in an- 
swer to her complainings. ‘“ Why do 
you not demand pay for damages ?” 
Enter a complaint against the peacocks 
of an earl! Demand pay for what they 
they had eaten! The very thought of 
so doing overpowered our good landlady. 
None but a native of that rampant re- 
public, the United States of America, 
could dream of such a thing ! 

There are drawbacks to the felicity of 
being an earl’s neighbor. Not only must 
one submit to the depredations of his 
peacocks, but of his foxes upon the poul- 
try yard. Our landlady said that in the 
part of her native Yorkshire where she 
was born hundreds of poultry were killed 
yearly by the foxes preserved for hunt- 
ing. The game laws of England are 
imperious, and weigh heavily upon the 
eottager with his few fowls. 


THE B. & 0. THROUGH TO NEW 


A complete service of Fast Express Trains 
is now in full operation between New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, 
via the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. The 
New York outlet is furnished by the Central 
R. R. of New Jersey, and passengers are 
landed at the station of the latter company 
at the foot of Liberty Street, New York, two 
blocks from the Elevated Railroad. All the 
trains are equi ped with handsome coaches 
and Pullman’s Parlor and Sleeping Cars. Two 
of the trains are composed exclusively of Ves- 
tibuled Cars, but, in accordance with its long- 
avowed policy, the B. & O. exacts no extra 
fare for improved service. Passengers occu- 
pying Parlor or Sleeping Cars must, of course, 
pay the ordinary Pullman charges, but no ex- 
tra charge for Limited Express service is 
imposed by the B. & O. | 

The B. & O. still continues to operate the 
fastest trains ever placed in service between 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, 
and the remarkable record for punctuality 
achieved by these trains indicates what the 
public may expect of their New York schedule. 

It is a fact, now generally known, that. the 
fastest trains in America are run on the B. & 
O. R. R.,; between Baltimore and Washington. 
There are eight trains, in the schedule of 24 
each way, that cover the distance of 40 miles 
in 45 minutes, or at the rate of 53 miles per 
hour. Faster time has been made in spurts 
but the B. & O. trains do it every day, an 
have done it every day for several years. — 

The line between New York and Washing- 
ton is double-tracked and laid with heavy 
steel rails on oak ties, ballasted with broken 
stone. There is not/a better constructed, 
better maintained, better equipped, or better 
operated road in the land, and with these 
conditions the new line is prepared to render 
efficient service, and thereby aims to secure 
public approval and patronage. 


R. H. MACY & CO.’S SPRING 
OPENING. 


No one can ride on the Sixth Avenue Ele- 
vated Railroad without observing the unusual 
numbers who alight or enter the Fourteenth 
Street Station. Of these crowds far the most 
are ladies, and nearly all are going or have 
been to ‘* Macy’s.’’ Thelarge store of R. H. 
Macy & Co., on the corner of Sixth Avenue 
and Fourteenth Street. is one of the institu- 
tions of New York, and one goes there sure 
of seeing artistically exhibited everything of 
beauty and use for the person or the house, 
and of finding the object sought at a reason- 
able price. Honest dealing, good goods at a 
fair price, have won a patronage only limited 
by the ability of the regiment of clerks to 
wait upon it. 

On the 20th, occurred the 
spring opening of this popular house, and the 
exhibition, particularly of spring millinery, 
was bewildering and bewitching in variety and 
beauty. Scarcely less intoxicating to the 
feminine mind was the display of suits and 
wraps, of parasols and fans, and whatever is 
necessary to equip oneself for the comin 
season. It was a world’s fair, and the crow 
attested their appreciation by their presence. 
Those who desire a veritable ‘‘dream of a 
bonnet,’’ who wish to feast their eyes on fairy- 
like creations of art and beauty, will pay this 
display an early visit. 

hose who cannot visit Macy’s can send 
their orders and be assured of prompt and 
careful attention. The out of-town trade of 
this house is a special feature. 


WANTS. 


Cards of not more than one-half inch 
will be inserted in this column, for 
: subscribers only, for 50 cents. 


50 Cts. 50 Cts. 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER, in perfect order 
and nearly new, forsale. This is a good machine 
and Al in every respect. J. N. B., Christian 
Union Office. 


AMERICANS IN PARIS will find a pleasant 
home at moderate price, in good location, very 
near Exposition grounds, by addressing Mlle. 
Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo. References 
among Christian Union subscribers. | 


A YEAR’S STUDY AND TRAVEL in Europe. 
Music, Art, Language, and a competent chaperon 
in France, Germany, and Italy. .Terms reason- 
able. Small party, also, for less time. Address 
Chaperon, Office of The Christian Union. 


ONE OR MORE LADIES intending to visit 
Europe for the purpose of travel or study, and 
wishing an experienced and cultured chaperon 
who speaks French, please address Mme. De P., 
office of Christian Union. Terms moderate. 


SUMMER BOARDERS WANTED by a fam- 
ily of three adults. Two elderly gentlemen and 
‘their wives preferred. No other boarders. Refer- 
ences exchanged. Address Box 176, Morris, Otse- 
go Co., N. Y. 


A YOUNG LADY who has had considerable ex- 
‘perience in photography would like a situation as 
assistant toa photographer. For full particulars 

_ as to her qualifications, address A. E. J., 51 State 
New Bedford, Mass. 


FOR SALE-A furnished cottage, containing seven 
rooms and cellar, for $1,200; one new eleven- 
-roome?, unfurnished cottage for $1,700. Both on 
Long Island Sound, close to the water. Address 

8. B., Box 772, Middletown, Conn. 


WANTED-—School. Will purchase whole or half 
interest in well-established day school—boys’ pre- 
ferred—in large city. Full particulars may be 
given in strictest confidence. Address F. W. 
Campbell, 8 and 9 Astor House, New York. 


A CHRISTIAN YOUNG PHYSICIAN, in 
practice some years, a graduate of one of the best 
colleges in New York City (Regular), would like 

to hear from any old physician needing an assist- 
ant or partner. Can give best of references. X., 
care Christian Union. 


WE HAVE MANY AGENTS who are able 
under our ** new plan ’’ to make money by obtain- 
ing subscribers for The Christian Union. It can 

“be done, and we would be glad to hear from many 
more who want to know how todoit. Please write 
us and find out. PusBLisHerR CHRISTIAN UNION. 


A POSITION ON A FARM IS DESIRED 
by a young man, twenty-five years of age, with 
some experience, where he would have a good 
home and fair pay or a share in the profits. Ad- 
‘dress A. R. P., Lock Box 7, Amherst, Mass. 


#5,000 CITY RESIDENCE WANTED-—In 
exchange for 400 acres of good land in Arkansas. 
Station, two miles; St. Louis, ten hours. No 
stones, hills, swamps, or overflows. Two crops 
yearly. Good water; healthy, mild climate. 
Good white oak timber alone is a fortune. Ad- 
dress owner, W. W. Kitchen, Judsonia, Ark. 


FOR SALE—At Tenafly, N. J., 20 acres; house 12 
rooms, fully furnished ; cottage, 8 rooms plainly 
furnished ; all kinds of outbuildings ; abundance 
of fruit and berries; chickens, cattle, farm and 
carriage horses, farming implements, wagons, 
carriages, sleighs, and harness ; fine views. Price, 
$36,000 ; terms easy. Address A. M: V., Box 101, 
Brooklyn Post-Office. 


FINE SADDLE HORSE.—I will sell for $156 
cash, my saddle-horse *“*Clip.”? He carried me 
safely to Mount Washington and return last 
August, 542 miles in 1444 days, an average of 37 
miles per day—one day 61 miles. He is gentle, 
easy, and safe, and has great endurance. Weighs, 
say, 800. Guides by the neck. Satisfactory rea- 
sons for selling. Geo. M. Hersey, Gen. Sec’y 
Y. M. C. A., Hartford, Conn. 


BEAUTIFUL RESIDENCE in Montclair, N. J., 
for sale ; 50x70, 600 feet above sea level on the first 
Orange Mountain, south, west, and eastern expos- 
ure, commanding view of five per cent. of the 
population of the United States, three rivers and 
nine cities; New York and Newark Bays and the 
Narrowsin sight. Population 8,000. Macadamized 
roads, gas, city water, steam heat, etc. Suitable 
for residence, club, or sanitarium. 8 to 17 acres. 
Construction of highest workmanship and mate- 
rial. Also seven acres adjoining for sale; price 
moderate. Sam’l Crump, Highland Ave., Mont- 
clair, N. J. ; Mercantile.Exchange, New York. 


Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once | 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New Yor«, January 23, 1889. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Co:n- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 

on the 31st of December, 1888. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
Total Marine Premiums........ 406 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1 to 3lst December, 1888............ -» $3,867,269 52 


The has the ng viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
City, Bank, and other Stocks.... $7,501,315 00 
y and otherwise.. 2,469,000 00 

Estate and Claims due the Company, 

estimated 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 
Cash ‘in Bank 


eeer eee ee eee eeeeee eeee > 


* ++» $12,167,986 34 


Six — cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
l representatives on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday the 
Fifth of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the og ending 
3lst December, 1888, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES. JAMES G. DE FOREST 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
A. A. RAVEN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
JAMES LOW EDWARD FLOYD JONES 
WM. STURGI. RIKE 


GIs, JOHN L. RL 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, ANSON W. HARD, 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, ISAAC BELL, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, THOMAS MAITLAND, 


WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ IRA B Y 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, AMES A. HEWLETT, 
HORACE GEOR ACY 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
GEORGE BLISS, WA BROWN, 
C HAN GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
USTAV AMSINCK 


JOHN D. HEWLETT. GUST 

CHARLES P. BURDETT,WILLIAM G. BOULTON, 

HEN HAWLEY, ‘RUSSELL H. HOADLEY, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


HIGH-CLASS 


ETCHINGS 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL 0. 
20 East 16th St. (Union Square), 
New York, will send to any ad- 


dress on receipt of ten cents in 
postage stamps their new de- 
scriptive catalogue for 1889, 
containing forty-four illustra- 
tions of the best Etchings. 


ARE YOU GOING INTO CONSUMPTION? 

d#@m Do You Have Asthma? 
By means of the Pittow- 
INHALER,sufferers in every 
\=1 “TAN part of the land have been 
Cured of theabove diseases, 
lan and many who were for 
a yi years ic are now 
strong and well. The Pit- 
LOW-INHALER is apparently 
e=— only a pillow, but from 
liquid mecicines that are 
harmless (tar, carbolic acid, iodine, etc.) it gives off an 
atmosphere which you breathe a// night (or about eight 
hours), whilst taking ordinary rest in sleep. There 
are no pipes or tubes, as the medicine is contained in 
concealed reservoirs, and the healing atmosphere aris- 
ing from it envelops the head. It is perfectly simple 
in its workings, and can be used by a child with 
absolute safety. Medicine for the reservoirs goes 
with each INHALER, ready for use. The wonderful 
y and simple power of the 
PILLOW-INHALER is in the 
(' AT ARRH long-continued application. 
You breathe the healing 
BRONCHITIS vapor continuously and ata 
cavities 0 nose and 
CONSUMPTION. bronchial tubes become en- 
gorged with mucus, and ca- 
tarrh, throat, and lung dis- 
eases make great progress. From the very first night 
the passages are clearer and the inflammation is less. 

The cure is sure and reasonably rapid. 

Rev. Dr. J. T. Duryea, of Boston, writes : ** I really 
think the P1LLow-INHALER is a very great hit, and the 
man who made it deserves the gratitude of all suffer- 
ers. I never slept more soundly, and my voice 1s bet- 
ter since using it.”’ 

Pror. ARTHUR F. Winstow. A.B., of the English 
and Classical School at West Newton, Mass., says: ‘I 
believe the PiLLow-INHALER is in every way what it 
professes to be as a cure for Catarrh. I have tried it 
with entire success in my own case.”’ 


Wm. C. Carter, M.D., Norfolk, Va., a physician in 
regular practice, says: “I believe the Prttow-Iy- 
HALER to be the best thing for the relief and cure of 
Lung Troubles that I have ever seen or heard of.” 

Mr. R. D. McMAnieAt, of the firm of McManigal & 
Morley, Miners and Shippers, Logan, Ohio, writes : 
“TI suffered fifteen ty with Catarrh of the throat. 
I bought a Pritow-INHALER, and after four months’ 
nse of it my throat is entirely cured.”’ 

Send for Descriptive Pamphlet and Testimonials. 


THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 


Manufacturers & Importers of 


Photographic Instruments, 
APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES, 
591 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE LILLIPUT 


The Ideal Detective Camera, 
makes a picture 2}, inches square. 
Simple in construction, pertect in 
every detail. Camera covered 
_.| with handsome sole leather case, 
P_\ with sling strap. Outside meas- 
em» ure, 4x4x6 inches, and contains 6 
we double holders. Illustrated 
ok of instructions, non-actinic 
lamp, 108 dry plates. For $25. 
AMATEUR OUTFITs in great vari- 
ety from $9 upward. Send for 
catalogue or call and examine. 
More than forty-five years 
establuhed in this line of business. 
(Ms tion this paper.) 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER C0. 


46 Murray St., New York. 


Fine China and 
Gray Stone-ware 
Jars to hold the 
Water. 

A NATURAL 
STONE for a Fil- 
tering Medium. 

Fitted with sepa- 
rate Patent Ice 
Chamber to Cool 
the water. 

As easily cleaned 
as a Water Pitch- 
er. 

All water s filled 
with impurities durmg 
_ the rainy season. 
== This Filter will 
= 44 ABSOLUTELY 

| CLEAN IT. 
Open cut shows Filter Address as above for 
Dtesa used in our Fil- Descriptive Price-List. 
ters and Separate Mention The Chris- 
Patent Ice Chamber. tian Union. 


WF LVL LVL LOL LOLOL A A A A 


French, German, Spanish, 
- Italian and Latin, 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, mastereither of these Lan- 

s sufficiently for every~lay and business conversation, 

y DR. 8. ROSENTHAL’S celebrated MEISTERSCH- 
AFT SYSTEM. Terms $5.00 for books of each language 

with privilege of answers to questions, and correction of 
‘exercises. Sample copy, Part I.. 25 cents. Liberal terms 
» to teachers. Latin, Part I., just published, price, 50 cents, 


Meisterschaft Prblishing Co. Boston, Mass. = 


VIF FFF FF FFF 


Improved construction. 
ing effects. A beantitu!l addition to a home. 


free. THE G. J. HOLBROCE CO., 88 Fifth Avo., N. Y. 


Write to Headquarters. 
ays Le We mannfacture four of the best carts on the 
~~ market for breaking, road and track purposes. 


Write for wholesale prices and circulars. 
BL WINANS, PRATT & CO., 


seo No. 61 Pitcher St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
APD AA? AVA AANA A 
PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


wee) Cleanses and beautifies the hair, 

m Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Prevents Dandi and hair falling 
and $1.00 at Druggists. 


AEOLIAN HAR PS 


Fine instruments and charm- 
Catalogue 


| 


HAVE YOU CATARRH? 
| 
Lo d during th 
Period: $1,998,897 36 | 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
penses............. $687,287 98 | 
| 
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Lawson Valentine, Presi 
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< “STEER NOT AFTER EVERY MARINER’S DIRECTION.” + 


THE 
PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


We regard The Christian Union as one of the 


broadest and most progressive exponents of Chris- 


tranity published. For many years we have been 


an admiring reader—never disappointed, always — 


pleased. We have never found it claiming for itself 
infallibility, nor conceding such to any other, save 
the Divine Master.—{ Word and Work, St. Louis. 


TEACH THEM TO WORK. 


There is just one road to success, and that is the 
road of hard work. All sorts of short cuts have 
been devised and tried by people, but they have all 
been short cuts to failure. The long road of hard 
work is the only highway that leads to success; all 
by-paths end in the swamp. This is the great les- 
son that ought to be taught to our boys to-day. 
Several years ago The Christian Union printed a 
series of short editorials under the title “ Willing 
to Shovel,” in which, from week to week, brief 
accounts were given of men who had become pros- 
perous and influential simply because they were 
willing to do, with all their might, whatever came 
to hand. The response called out by those edito- 
rials showed that every thoughtful man and woman 
knew them to be true. There is a great deal of 
bad teaching in our families and schools. Every 
kind of teaching is bad which inclines a boy to 
trust to something else than hard work for success. 
One trouble with a good deal of the teaching of 
boys is that it fixes their minds on the reward rather 
than on the work. Activity is the necessity of 
every strong nature; a lazy boy is a sick boy or a 
defective boy. Boys ought to be taught to love 
hard work for itself, without reference to its re- 
wards. There is no fear about the success of the 
man who loves hard work; if he does not achieve 
the one particular thing he wants, he will get happi- 
ness out of the work itself. It is useless to tell 
boys that this world is a place in which everybody 
gets what he wants. It is a world in which very 
few get what they want. Frank, honest teaching 
is greatly needed ; teaching which will make boys 
understand that life is full of hard work, that no 
one particular success can be counted on, but that 
the man who is willing to work, who is honest and 
true, is the man who will stand the best chance of 
becoming prosperous and influential, and is the 
man who will,under any circumstances, have the 
supreme satisfaction of having done his work like 
a man. 


GIVE THE BOYS GOOD BOOKS. 

The Christian Union believes so thoroughly in 
books and their educative power on the people who 
read them that one of its great ambitions is to assist 
in extending the love of good books. There is very 
small danger of a boy’s going astray if he is taught 
early to love the right kind of books. Half the 
boys who make shipwreck of themselves do so for 
lack of something which interests them and occupies 
them ; and half of those who never succeed in being 
anything but commonplace men, and achieving 
commonplace successes, fail in larger things for 
lack of that intelligence which good books. would 
give them. The Christian Union would like to see 
a free library in every town in the United States, 
because it believes that nothing would do more to 
make good men and good citizens than the oppor- 
tunity within reach of every child, however poor, to 
read the best books. Mr. Rider, the editor of 
“Book Notes,”’ describes recently a visit to the free 
library in Pawtucket, R. I. He found a pleasant 
room, well lighted in the evening, and fifty boys 
looking at good illustrated papers and magazines ; 
to say nothing of men, women, and girls in other 
parts of the room. There were ten thousand 


volumes on the book-shelves to which the boys 
could go and find reading at their pleasure. One 
boy was reading a bound volume of the “ Century,” 
another Pope's “Translation of the Iliad,” another 
“Through the Dark Continent,” and still another 
a volume of Bancroft. When these boys first began 
to frequent this reading-room, they wanted dime 
novels, but a little kindly advice on the part of the 
librarian, and a little instruction in the selection of 
books, has made them all readers of good literature. 
This is a very easy phase of educational work to do, 
if people will only take the trouble to do it. That 
free library in Pawtucket is quite as useful as the 
public school there. Why not multiply such libra- 


ries ? 


THE HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


During the week we have received the following 
contributions to the fund to send The Christian 
Union to missionaries in the far West: 


M. J. E., Washington, D.C.............. 3 00 
60 00 

Previously acknowledged.............. 26 00 

$86 00 


Weshall be very glad to send names and addresses 
of missionaries to all who desire them, and will make 
the fact known in the letter accompanying contribu- 
tion. 


We learn that Colonel L. C. Hopkins, the late Presi- 
dent of the Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co., 
and who introduced the famous German Doctor’s sanatory 
woolens into this country, and to whose efficient man- 
agement the success of the business is largely due, has 
accepted a prominent position in the Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. To him is assigned the especial task of 
placing their new $100,000 Bond Investment Policy 
with capitalists and prominent business men. Colonel 
Hopkins’s extensive acquaintance throughout the coun- 
try, and his large business experience,especially qualify 
him for his position with this well-known financial in- 
stitution ; and his friends will be pleased to learn that 
he has resumed connection with the Company he so 
ably served some years since, while they congratulate 
the Company on their valuable acquisition. _ 


Mr. Edwin S. Johnston has been long and favorably 
known as giving successful treatment in the worst cases 
of stammering. He has effected most remarkable 
cures in many obstinate cases, and the results of his 
work are known to many prominent men in Philadel- 
phia, his native city, and elsewhere. Among others, 
he refers to Geo. W. Childs, proprietor Philadelphia 
“Ledger,” Professor H. C. Wood, M.D., LL.D., Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and to the present Postmaster- 
General, John Wanamaker. 


PROVERBS ABOUT TRIFLES. 


“ By coming and going, with a straw in its beak, the 
bird builds its nest,” says the Oji proverb. “ A penny 
hained (saved) is a penny clear,” and “ A preen gin) a 
day’s a groat a year,” say the canny Scotch. “ Patch- 
ing makes a garment last long,” says the Yoruba prov- 
erb; “He who does not attend to patching will come 
to want clothes.” Again, “The mother of mischief is 
no bigger than a midge’s wing,” says the Scotch prov- 
erb ; and “Little sticks kindle the fire, but great ones 
put it out.” Dean Swift says wittily : “The slitting of 
one ear in a stag hath been found sufficient to propagate 
the defect in a whole forest.” And Dr. Johnson 
characteristically proclaims the same truth thus : “ All 
knowledge is of itself of some value. There is nothing 
so minute or inconsiderable that I would not rather 
know it than not.” When we read that there is “ some- 
thing to be learned from the merest trifle,” that is but 
er oe way of saying “ Take care of the pence, and the 
pounds will take care of themselves ;” or, “ Care for the 
moments, and these will take care for the years.” 
Franklin’s words further may well be quoted here: 
‘He that wastes idly a groat’s worth of his time per 
day, one day with another, wastes the privilege of using 
one hundred pounds each day.... He that spends a 
groat a day idly, spends idly above six pounds a year, 
which is the price for the use of one hundred pounds. 
A small leak will sink a great ship,” and “ little strokes 
fell great oaks.” “Constant dropping will wear away 
stones ;” and, “ By dil ep and patience the monse ate 


i 
the cable in two.”—[ Way to Fortune, 
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FINANCIAL. 

The Bank of England gained during 
the week £327,000 sterling bullion, but 
its reserve was lowered from 42.23 per 
cent. to 41.30 per cent. of its liabilities. 
The discount rate remains unchanged at 
three per cent. The weekly bank state- 
ment of the Bank of France exhibits a 
gain of 4,425,000 franes gold, and of 
2,350,000 francs silver, notwithstanding 
the strain to which the resources of the 
bank have been subjected. The French 
people and their financial institutions are 
demonstrating their ability to withstand 

at shocks to their resources and con- 
dence with commendable equanimity 
~ andnerve, for, notwithstanding the failure 
of the Panama Canal scheme, which will 
cost the French people nearly or quite 
$100,G00,000 loss, and the failure of the 
copper syndicate, which will prove a loss 
to French capitalists of at least $30,000,- 
000 more, with the one disaster following 
closely the other, there.seems to be a 
reserve strength in their financial institu- 
tions which is capable of overcoming this 
great combined pressure without any im- 
mediate serious consequences. That these 
two great drains from their resources 
will eventually show weakening effects 
goes without saying, but skillful manage- 
ment has averted a crisis, and will di 
tribute the strain over a period of time 


which will make its effects gradual and 


comparatively tolerable. 

The money market here has scarcely 
been disturbed this week, notwithstand - 
ing preparations have been going on for 
the April payments of interest and divi- 
dends during the week. ‘The closing rate 
for money is about three and a half to 
four per cent., and from this time on the 
rates will ease so that after a few days 
money will return to two per cent. The 
Government pays interest on its four 
per cent. bonds, for the quarter, of about 
$6,000,000, which will relieve some of 
the imprisoned surplus of the Treasury, 
and will to the same extent replenish 
the bank reserve. The Government has 
bought but few bonds this week, but its 


interest payments will make up for its| 


small distributions on this account, so 
that the surplus reserve of the banks will 
probably make gains during the coming 
week, unless shipments of gold should 
commence again, which they may do, as 
sterling bills are somewhat scarce and 
rates of exchange a shade higher, and 
very near the shipping point for gold ; 
none has gone out this week, however. 
The Union Pacific earnings for February 
exhibit a loss of over $77,000 net as com- 
pared with February, 1888. The reports 
for January and February, however, ag- 
gregate net earnings of $1,021,881—a gain 
of about $95,000 over the same period in 
1888. The decision of the directors of the 
Union Pacific Company not to commence 
payment of dividends at present, however, 
has had a very depressing effect on the 
stock in the market, which has declined, 
for the week, some four to five per cent., 
most of which decline took place on Fri- 
day. The general list of earnings, there- 
fore, returned for the third week by 
sixty-one companies indicates a gain of 
12.47 per cent., while the net earnings 
have, thus far, when returned, proved 
even greater than the gross gains. The 
St. Paul Company has exhibited its net 
earnings for"the year, up to and including 
the second week of March, which show 
the very satisfactory result of a net gain 
of $556,000 over the corresponding period 
of 1888. This is larger than the gross 
gain ; indeed, the almost uniform tenor 
of railway reports for the year thus far 
holds out very flattering promises of the 
first half of the calendar year. The 
President of the Lake Shore Company, 
which may be regarded as a represent- 
ative Eastern trunk line, says that the 
business of his road is fully up to any 
previous year, and that the promise of 
business for the spring season never was 
better. { 

_ The market has been irregular, with a 
declining tendency,for the week, but at 
the close there has not been any great 
change in a majority of the shares, and, 
with three or four exceptions, such as 
Atchison and Union Pacific, the list is 
really strong, notwithstanding it has been 
subjected to a raking fire by the bears all 
the week. One feature is particularly 
noticeable in the matter of railway earn- 
ings, and that is the remarkable earnings 
of the Southern railways. The increase 


jn Richmond & Danville for the three | 


GUARANTY INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


weeks of March over the same weeks in| 
1888 is $113,000. The Eastern Ten- 
nessee Company reports an increase of | 
over $20,000 in the third week of March, | 
and these are representative roads. | 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, decrease............ $289,200 

Specie, decrease........... 1,697,000 

Legal tenders, decrease..... 443,300 

Deposits, decrease......... 3,566,000 

Reserve, decrease.......... 1,248,800 
This leaves the surplus reserve of the 
city banks at about $5,500,000. 


WALL STREET. 


United States Government 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


Harvey Fisk. & Sons, 
| BANKERS, 
28 Nassau Street, New York. 


8%. Guaranteed First Mortgages, 8% 


Specially secured by 25% deposit with Ameri- 
can n and Trust Co. of Boston: Fully 
guaranteed, payable at maturity. Interest 
paid semi-annually. 


8% first Mortvage Bonds, 8% 


Interest guaranteed, stock bonus in incorpo- 
rated companies insuring large profits to stock- 
holders r the bonds and interest are fully 


10% Syndicate Investments, 10% 


Inside Kansas City Business and Residence 
Property, with half-profits to investors. 


tS Send for circulars and Com record, showing 
$2,000,000 profits to 1883. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
CAPITAL, $590,000. SURPLUS, $637,547.50. 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 
Gen. Agt., 50 State St.. Boston. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


Hammett, Davison © Co. 


Kansas City, 


Who give personal attention to the examination of 
lacing loans. These loans can be 


fad of Wan 0. 


Cuas. L. Hype & Now 
Texas Loans at E. ight 

Having had an experience of five years in Sur- 
veying Lands and seven years in Loaning East- 
ern Money on Real Estate since coming to 
Texas, I would solicit correspondence with 
private investors as to my method of doing busi- 
ness and the safety of long tume 

Real Estate Loans in Texas, 

Paying 8 per cent. net to investor. 

Address 

B. CHANDLER, 

San Antonio, Texas. 


Reference by ission to The Christian Union or 
the “ I ” New York City, or Lockwood 
National Bank, San Antonio, Texas. 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Capital Paid in, $600,000. 
Offers 6 per cent. DEBENTURES and GUARAN- 

SECURITY COMPANY, Hartford, De- 


tures. 
—— 1872, and has always been under the 


by law. 
nsurance Companies, "Banks other Corporations, 
and Trustees have invested largely in these securities. 


Graves & Vinton Ga’ Western St. Pail. Mian 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Equitable Building, Now York 
With Gilder & Farr, 31-33 Broad Street. 


Per Cent. |x ding 
PROMPT PA 
AND INTER 


CAPITAL, 
1% GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 1% 


$250,000. 


A COMMITTEE OF INVESTORS has recently visited Kansas anp NeBRASKA and made a very 


Report about the 


interestin 
ANTY INVESTMENT COMPAN 


the GUA 


. Send for their Report and the 


neral development of these two great State d th thods employed b 


mouthly Bulletin giving full information about every loan offered for sale. 


HENRY A. RILEY, General se Manage 


KANSAS 


r 
Broadway, New York. 


LN DD NI OO A I NP AP ANA PO 


KANSAS CITY 


Isthe Gateway and Metropolis ofthe Southwest, 
of which Kansas is such a fertile factor. Its packing 
and live-stock interests are already the second largest 
in the world, and its other factors, 45,000 population 
included, are growing prodigiously. Controllin large- 
ly the most desirable properties here, py 
rapid transit lines and shipping facilities, we are pre- 
pared to offer the most liberal inducements and gener- 
ous terms to investors, large or small, either forhomes, 
business or speculation. Let us give you particulars. 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


Would do well to write for description of 
securities and our references. 


GUARANTER LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


Cor. Sixth and Wyandotte Sts. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BISHOP, GORHAM & YAN KLERCK, 
Epwarp F. Bisnop, DENVER, Cole. 


Austin G. GorHAM, 
Henry Van Kuxecx, 

INVESTMENTS AND LOANS. 
Money loaned; interest collected; investments made 

and taken care of, for Eastern investors in Colorado 

Perkins, Boston ; James M. M Pres. Man. 


Banks of Denver. 
Loans »° Land 


SEATTLE, 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate security. Eight 
per cent. interest net guaranteed to capitalists, ex- 
cept on large amounts, when special rates are agreed 


upon. 

e purchaser in Seattle ro » Farms, - 
ber and Unimproved Lands. if — 

We represent exclusively the purchaser, and be- 
lieve that ten years’ residence here renders our serv- 
ices of great value. Correspondence solicited from 
all parties desiring either to loan money or make 
investments. 

References: First Nat’] Bank, Puget Sound Nat’l 
Merchants’ Nat’) Bank, Dexter Horton & Co., 


e. J. F. McN 
McNaught Building, Seattle, Wash. 


Investment Banking Company, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


N. Srri 


G Pres. J. 
L. H. Pounne. Veen Pans. A. T. 


Loans on Real Estate. All 
ually in —_— York Ex- 
Com 

ond 


T of PRINCIPAL 


EST. SEND FOR OUR PAMPHLET. 


$12,000,000 


INVESTED DURING THE LAST 13 YEARS 
WITHOUT LOSS SHOULD COMMEND OUR 
DEBENTURES AND MORTGAGES TO 
CONSERVATIVE INVESTORS. THESE SECU- 
RITIES ARE ENTIRELY FREE FROM ANY 
SPECULATIVE ELEMENT, AND YIELD SIX 
PER CENT. INTEREST. SEND FOR “12 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN WESTERN MORT- 
GAGES.” 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST CO., 
1860 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


4\NANINA 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Personal examination and 
eonservative valuations made 
before placing. 


Before ar for the little book on 

estern 

Investing vestments, =a free on 
lication to The Mortg 

mpany, 140 Nassau Street, New York. 


Also, read carefully the article entitled ** 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY 


NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


CAPITAL, $500,000 
SURPLUS, TOTAL, $1,045,230 


Allows interest on deposits ; and interest on balances of 
active accounts of merchants and others, subject. to 


with New York or Brooklyn appraised real estate first 
m guaran asco ral security. 

Acts as Executor, Trustee, and guardian, er 
wills, for the fixed statuto c es ; as 

san, agent for 8 
wns, railroads, and other co 

estate mo with coupon 

or and where. rents, cou- 
pons, dividends. 

TRI 
Garrett A. Van Allen, ohn D. Ve 
Warner Van Nord John Van MA 
Hooper C. Van Vo W. W. Van Voor 
J B. Van Woert, Geo. W. Van Biclen, 
G@. Van Nost James Roosevelt, 
John R. Planten, Van 
Henry W. Bookstaver, J. W. Vanderhorst Kuyt 
Robert B. Roosevelt, Henry W. O. Edye, 
Geo. M. Van H Jotham Goodnow, 
msen, eter Wyc 

W. D. Van Vleck, | Daniel A. Heald. 


ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT, President. 
JOHN D. VERMEULE, Vice-President. 
GEO. W. VAN SICLEN., Secretary. 


whowant a security paying a regular income 
should subscribe to 


H. F. NE General Agent, 
812 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


87, 9% 10% 


Mortgage Investments 
For particulars and references, address 
THOMAS &CO0., - - TACOMA, 
Washington Territory. 

OF TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
DEBENTURE BONDS 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Absolute Safety. — Good Rates. 

For references and further particulars address 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres’t, 
Topeka, Kan, 
101 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
N. Y. Agency, HAYES & CO., 


Paid-Up Capital and Surplus, $550,000, 
H. E. BALL, Pres’t, 


It would be a great gain to 
the west if the east knew all 
there is to be known about 
lending money here. 

We send a carefully written 
pamphlet containing all we can 
think of that helps. 


THe Kansas City InvesTMENT COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


An YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


as 


Investment ' 


Without to investors 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 
Assets, $2,000,000. rate of interest consist- 


OT MEW YORK 


| 
| 
Building and Loan Association of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. By investing $65 you can se- 
cure 6 per Cent. income, and R.cortitis 
cate worth at ee one his stock 
profit over six per cent. is ed to the principa 
due notice, Fullest investigation invited, Highe:t 
| 
Negotiates First 
interest payable ny 
i ME 


=~ 


\ 
\ 
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THE IGNORANCE OF THE RUSSIAN 
POLICE. 


From an article by George Kennan in 
the April “Century” we quote the fol- 
lowing: “ We heard many funny stories 
from the political exiles in Siberia with 
regard to the ignorance shown and the 
mistakes made by the ‘ural police in 
dealing with supposed revolutionists. 
Four or five years ago, just after the 
assassination of the gendarme officer 
Sudeikin (Soo-dd4y-i-kin) by the terrorist 
Degaief (Deegy’yeff), photographs of 
Degaief were sent to every police office 
in the Empire. On the back was printed 
an offer of 10,000 rubles reward for the 
capture of the assassin, and on the face 
were printed six photographs of Degaief, 
showing how he looked in a cap and with- 
out a cap; with a full beard and without 
a full beard ; and with a mustache and 
without a mustache. A hard-drinking 
and ignorant police officer in a village of 


. Western Siberia, into whose hands a copy 


vf this card fell, arrested four unlucky 
wayfarers who happened to look more or 
less like the photographs of Degaief, and 
committed. them to jail; then he went 
about the village, and to the dram-shop, 
in a half-tipsy condition, boasting that he 
had captured four of those accursed 
Degaiefs, and was going to hold them 
until he could find the other two, so that 
he could turn the six together over to the 
higher authorities. He had no doubt that 
he would get, not only the 10,000 rubles 
reward, but a cross of honor. 

“ Another police officer, equally igno- 
rant, arrested a scientific man, a member 
of the Imperial Geographical Society, 
who had gone into the country to pursue 
his favorite study of ornithology. The 
unfortunate naturalist was accustomed to 
note down every day the names of the 
birds of which he had secured specimens, 
and the sagacious police officer, in looking 
over his prisoner’s diaries, found on almost 
every page such entries as ‘June 13— 
Killed a fine crown snipe this afternoon ;’ 
or ‘June 17—Shot asilvia hortensis to-day.’ 
Regarding these entries as unmistakable 
records in cipher of Nihilistic murders, 
the officer sent the captured ornithologist 
under strong guard to the chief of police 
of the district, with the note-book as 
documentary proof that the prisoner was 
one of the most desperate and blood- 
thirsty of the terrorist assassins ; the entry 
with regard to ‘crown snipe’ he said was 
plainly a reference to the most august 
family of the Gossudar.” 


—‘ What a fine little fellow !” said the 
patronizing old gentleman (per the “ Mer- 
chant Traveler”) who had been elected 
representative for four successive times 
from his Congressional district. His 
remark was addressed to a kind-faced 
lady who held in her arms a little fellow 
who blinked gravely at all that was going 
on. Yes,” replied the lady. “ His 
father and I[ set a great deal of store by 
him.” ‘ Well, he’s a bright-looking little 
fellow. Maybe he’ll be a Congressman 
some day.” ‘“ Maybe he will,” said the 
mother. “But,” she added, earnestly, 
“I’m going todo my best to raise him 
right.” 


BARNUM’S CIRCUS. 


The very meritorious exhibition of the feat- 
ures in this year’s show of Barnum & Bailey is 
such as to commend it to the public generally. 
There are all sorts of attractions for all classes 
of the community, and the trained animal 
exhibit is simply wonderful ; cats, dogs, geese, 
pelicans, ponies, horses, elephants, goats, oxen, 
zebras, and hundreds of others being among 
those taught to execute different feats. One 
of the most instructive and entertaining exhi- 
bitions ever offered is that of the wild Moor- 
ish Caravan. It faithfully represents the life 
and wanderings of the strange people inhabit- 
ing the desert, and gives more real informa- 
tion than a book onthe subject. The double 
menagerie of wild beasts contains only the 
rarest and best specimens, while the museum 
contains a large gallery of chaste, beautiful 
living illusions of a supernatural kind, and 
cme the whole show is excellent, pure, and 
moral, 


Estab lished in London, 1873. 

HE * HEQUE«AN 
PS SS SSS SSS SES 


LIMITED. 


Chief Office, 4 Waterloo Place, 


PALL MALL, LONDON. 


TRUSTEES: 
The Right Honorable JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. 
The Right Honorable EARL BEAUCHAMP. 
Bankers, Bank of England. 


The Capital of the Bank, in addition to a Special 
Suaneue Fund of 50%, is invested in Government 
curities. 


The Bank does not discount Notes or Bills, nor 

peeeee. but invests its Deposits against Government 

rities, thus making the Cheque Bank Cheques 
EQUAL TO CASH—as Bank of England Notes are. 

e Bank issues Cheques in amounts from ONE 
POUND upwards, either singly or put up in Books, as 
required, for the use of Travelers, or for those remit- 
ting money to Europe, or any other part of the world. 

e Cheques are cheaper than Post Office Orders, 
and can be CASHED ON PRESENTATION WITH- 
OUT CHARGE in every Town in Great Britain and 
I soe : - every Town in Europe, and in every part 
of the world. 

VISITORS TO THE PARIS EXHIBITION this 
summer can CASH the Cheque Bank Cheques at up- 
wards of seventy Banking Houses, in all parts of Paris. 

Travelers hol ing Cheque Bank Cheques can have 
their mail matter addressed tothem care of the Cheque 
Bank, London, who will take charge of the same and 
forward to any address. 

For Handbook containing list of upwards of 2,000 

g Houses, situated in all parts of the world, 
who Cash Cheque Bank Cheques, on presentation, 
without charge, apply to 


THE AGENCY, CHEQUE BANK, Limited, 
United Bank Building, 2 Wall St., N. Y. 
E. J. MATHEWS & CO., Agents. 


References 
. W. Mackay, Esq., President Commercial 
Cable Company, y-Bennett Cables, N. Y. 
F. O. Frencu q., President Manhattan Trust 
Company, N. Y., and many others. 


GEO. H. LEWIS, Prest. Capital paid up, $130,000 
ROBT. P. MAYNARD. Sec. Capital $100 000 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Negotiates First M Loans on in 
in Towa and 


Vt. ; 
N. 


BUSHNELL & 
* BUSHNELL, 
Real Estate and Private Bankers, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


First security. In- 
e 


Investments made. 
to Investors. 


terest 6. 7. and 8 per cent. 
Interest Coupons collected. 
RererRENces: First National Bank and 8t. Paul 
National Bank. St. Paul, Minn.; and First National 
Bank, n, - Correspondence solicited. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds, 7 to 8 r cen 
CLARK INVESTMENT CO., in sums of #200 and 
upwards. mpt Payment of Princi and 
Interest Coupons madeand remitted to lender 
without c BEST LOCATION IN THE 

NION. fteen years’ experience. Ample Capi- 

Wid Refer to the ** Con tion- 
al ular, and references 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Belglan Royal 
Mal 
STEAMSHIPS, 


Every WEEK FOR 


Special facilities offered to persons 
desiring to visit Paris, Belgium, Hol- 
land, the Rhine, Germany, and Italy. 

Return tickets at reduced rates, and 
good to return by Inman Line from 
Liverpool if desired. 

We can refer by permisson to Rev. 
LYMAN ABBOTT, who crossed by 
Red Star Line last summer. 

See article by “Laicus” in Vaca- 
tion Number of The Christian Union, 
August gth, 1888. 


First Cabin Rates, $50 and upwards. 
Second Cabin Rates, $40 and $45. 


For information or passage apply to 
PETER WRIGHT & SONS, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 


305 Walnut St., Phila.; 6 Bowling Green, New York. 


xs 


| GREAT 


ANTWERP and PARIS. 


Bless Your Souls! 


SS when you can receive one containing Just as many and very 
se Probably more varieties and ail new vegetablesthat are really 
valuable, for just NOTHING 
SSA, the noes. but, great Scott! we are not after paint, but seed, 
res 
handits own 
am not afrai 


iA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WiLi 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 


P. 4 


Route. | 
ROCK ROUTE 
(C.,R.1.&P. andc., K. & N. R’ys.) 


West, Northwest and Southwest. It includes 
CHICAGO, JOLIET, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN: 
PORT, DE Oo OUNCIL BLUFFS, WA- 


SPRINGS, DENVER, PUEBLO, and hundreds oi 
prosperous cities and towns—traversing vast areas 
of the richest farming lands in the west. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


Leading all competitors in splendor and luxury 
or accommodations (daily) between CHICAGC 
and COLORADO SPRINGS, DENVER and PU-. 
EBLO. Similar magnificent VESTIBULE TRAIN 
service (daily) between CHICAGO and COUNCIL 

LUFFS (OMAHA), and between CHICAGO and 
KANSAS CITY. Modern Day Coaches, elegant 
Dining Cars (serving delicious meals at moderate 
prices), restful Reclining Chair Cars (seats FREE) ~ 
and Palace Sleeping Cars. The direct line to 
NELSON, HORTON, HUTCHINSON, WI 
ABILENE, CALDWELL, and all points in South- 
ern Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, the Indian Ter- 
ritory and Texas. California Ez<crrsions daily. 
Choice of routes to the Pacific coas™. 


The Famous Albert Le. Route 
Runs superbly equipped Express Trains, daily, 
between Chicago, St. Joseph, Atchison, Leaven’ 
worth, Kansas City, and Minne-pc’is and 8t. 
Paul. The populartouristline tot:-18c :nic resorts 
and hunting and fishing grounds ot -orthwest. 
Its Watertown and Sioux Falls branc’ traverses 
the great ‘‘WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” o: 
Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota and Eas} 
Central Dakota. 


The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolia. Cin: 
sinnati and other Southern points. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or addrert 
E. ST. JOHN, E.A.HOLBROOK, 

Gen’l Manager. Genl Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 

CHICAGO, ILM. 


My brother farmers, 
why pay 10 or 20 cts. 
for a seed catalogue, 


It may have less paint about 


and true to name, such as will make with a master’s 
icture all over our farms and gardens; seed I 
to WARRANT on the cover of my cata- 


Come, my fellow farmers, and join the thousands, 


logue. 
xe i} who for thirty years have been users of my seed; why, we 
en ae were a goodly company and having pleasant times together 


mo before the great majority of the present race of seedsmen (bless 
the boys! ) had left their nurse’s arms! 
JA ES J. H. GRECORY, Marbiehead, Mass. 


Send for a catalogue. 


to Rnow. 


Gives those disposed to try, a better opportunity than they have 
ever had before to obtain Subscribers for THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
It requires no canvassing. (Can all be done by correspondence. 
We pay liberal Cash Commissions. = | 

We will tell you all about it if you will write that you want 


NEW PLAN 


PUBLISHER CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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Sioux City. 
Fifteen years’ without loss to any investor. 
We are loaning for several of the leading insurance 
| companies, savings banks, and colleges of the East. and aE 
many private institutions. References: Hon. Charles 
Pres’t of Nat’| Life Ins. Co., power. Vt. 
| E. L. Temple, Treas. Marble Savings Bank, Rutland, 
Hon. M. L. Morrison, Treas., Peterborough, 
.; Rev. Robt. A. Hume, Ahmednager, India : 
Prof. H. A. Newton, New Haven, Conn. ; A. J. New- 
ton, Brooklyn, N. Y., and many others. 
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April 4, 1889. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an ingutry on any sub- 
ject to The Christian Duan, accompanied with a 
‘postage stamp, will receive a reply either through 

_ the columns of the paper or by personal letter. 
The answer will be given as promptly as practi- 


Please inform me_through your columns |p 


what ground the Seventh-Day Adventists 
have for observing Saturday instead of Sun- 
day, or why was the day of the Sabbath 
changed ? | 

Their ground, so far as we understand 
it, is that the letter of the Fourth Com- 
mandment, requiring the seventh day to 
be kept holy, is of perpetual obligation. 
Your question as to the change has been 
lately answered: (November 8) : because 
Sunday was the Lord’s Day, hallowed from 
the first by worship in thanksgiving for 
his Resurrection, and because it was 
clearly for the interest of the Christian 
‘faith that the weekly day of worship 
should be the day thus specially connected 
with him. ‘“ We serve in newness of the 
spirit, and not in oldness of ,the letter” 
(Rev. vii., 6 ; compare Col. ii., 16). 


Will you please tell me what authority 
there is for believing the Gospels to any- 
thing more than the honest narratives of men 
who had lived with Christ ; also the Epistles 

-to be anything more than the counsels of wise 
and good men, not inspired—that is, not 
having the. words put into their mouths by 
the Holy Ghost ? 

The Gospels themselves do not profess 
to be anything more. In the Epistles it 
is asserted that “we speak in words which 
the Spirit teacheth” (1 Cor. ii, 13). 
“Words” here means “discourse ” rather 
than the grammatical parts of speech— 
that is, the ideal rather than the material 
element of language. To be inspired is 
not identical with having the words put 
into the mouth by the Spirit. That the 
Gospels and Epistles are inspired is plain 
from the fact that they are inspiring. 
Their inspiration is seen in the moral and 
spiritual power which they exert upon the 
conscience, and attests the illumination of 
their own consciences by the Spirit of 
Truth. But that this illumination was 
such as to exclude all error in whatever 
they wrote, although it is a tenet of local 
and provincial belief, is no part of the 
faith of the church catholic. 


Please mention any books containing expo- 
sitions of various theories of ‘‘ atonement ”’ 
and ‘* punishment.”’ H. L. 

For a general sketch, see Dr. Shedd’s 
“‘ History of Christian Doctrine,” Vol. LI. 
For a special work of great merit, see 
Dr. Bushnell’s “ Vicarious Sacrifice” (both 
at Seribners, New York). For a brief and 
compact discussion and comparison, see 
Dr. Whiton’s “ Divine Satisfaction” ( Whit- 
taker’s, Bible House, New York). 


Will you please tell me the meaning of the 
sentence used in a description of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, ‘‘ It is of a single order of height’? 
Also the correct pronunciation of Savonarola ? 

1. An Order of Architecture consists 
of at least two parts, column and entab- 
lature. Sometimes two more parts are 
added—pedestal, under the column, and 
acroter, above the entablature. These 

arts are exclusive of imposts and arches. 

ach order has its proper ordonnance and 
height. The diameter of the column 
& the unit of measurement. The 

oric column is eight diameters high ; 
the Corinthian ten. Of the height of the 
building the proportions might be five 
parts to the pedestal, fifteen to the col- 
umn, and three to the entablature. It 
depends upon what the order is. Thus 
the order determines the height, for 
each order has its own proportion. But 
sometimes, when it is desired to keep the 
columns slender, one order is superim- 
posed upon another. All this is true of 
the principles of the Italo-Vitruvian 
school of architecture alone. 2. Accent on 
penult ; all the a’s broad as in “ father.” 


1. Are the children of foreign sage (un- 
naturalized) who are born in this country 
eitizens? 2. Is there any place, Home”’ 
or other, in which a person who has always 
faithfully tried to ‘‘ follow up the worthiest ”’ 
in life, and who through illness or misfortune 
needs a resting-place, can find a quiet refuge 
and a room alone ; and where can one apply 
to learn ? - Sous. 


1. Yes. 2. All “Homes” have condi- 
tions or limitations. The question is too 


‘general. 


Inclosed you will find the poem entitled 
‘* Stephen’s Visit to the Elephant’’ in answer 
to a request made by ‘* M.”’ N. A. H. 


If M. will send address we will forward. 


The little exer inquired for by “J. B. M.” 
in this week’s Christian Union (March 21, 
1889) has been set to music by rrison Mil- 
lard, and may be obtained at any music store. 
The words are ascribed to the late Rembrandt 
eale. M. E.S. 


Several other correspondents send sim- 
ilar replies. 


In The Christian Union of March 21 an In- 
quiring Friend asks for information with re- 
to ‘‘ Aids to Prayer,’’ by Mr. Beecher. 
and the reply says that nosuch work is known, 
Please allow me, for the benefit of your corre- 
spondent, to say that in 1861 or 1862 a little 
book was published in England under that 
title, e up of extracts from Mr. Beecher’s 
works. The book was published anonymously, 
and entirely without Mr. Beecher’s knowl- 
edge, and who compiled it I do not know. In 
1863 it was republished in New York by Ran- 
dolph, and is probably long ago out of print. 
Ihave a copy of the American edition. 
W. H. Kent. 


Is Dr. Norman MacLeod the author of the 


short poem commencing : 

** Co , brothers! Do not stumble 

the sky be dark as night,”’ ete., 
and having as refrain the words: 

—**'Trust in God and do the ? 


I wish very much to learn the authors of 
two poems, one ‘*‘ The Return of the Dove :”’ 


‘* Only a waste of waters, 
y a tideless sea, 
Which is not life, which is not death, 
But death in life to me.”’ 


The other is ‘‘ Hope’s Song.”’ 


‘*T hear it singing, singing sweetly, 
Softly, in an undertone ; 
Singing as if God had taught it— 
It is better farther on.””’ M. W.R 


PRONOUNCED CORRECT. 


The Warren Republican,” of Williams- 
pe Warren County, Ind., printed the fol- 
owing in August, 1885: 

** The Rev. Colbrath Hall, of Pike, was in 
town yesterday. He reports the wonderful 
recovery of his wife within the past eighteen 
months, after being a confirmed invalid for 
over thirty years from spinal trouble. About 
eighteen months ago she began the use of Drs. 
Starkey & Palen’s Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment, and she attributes her recovery to the 
use of that medicine. She is now able to walk, 
to get in and out of a buggy, to take rides, 
ete. All acquainted with the Rev. Mr. Hall 
and his family will rejoice with them in this 
remarkable recovery.”’ 

In a letter dated September ,2, 1885, Mrs. 
Sara N. Hall writes from West Lebanon, in 
the same county, regarding her own case: 

‘I have read the paragraph referred to in 

the ‘Warren Republican,’ and pronounce it 
correct.”’ 
_ We publish a brochure of 200 pages regard- 
ing the effect of Compound Oxygen on invalids 
suffering from consumption, asthma, bron- 
chitis, yspepsia, catarrh, hay fever, head- 
ache, debility, rheumatism, neuralgia; all 
chronic and nervous disorders. It will be 
sent, free of charge, to any one addressing 
Drs. StaRrKEY & PALEn, 1,529 Arch Street, 
Phila., Pa. ; or 331 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Sou 
Made Dishes aa Sauces. As Beef Tea, * anin om 
tonic.’’ Annual sale 8,000,000 jars. 


with fac-simile of Justus 


Genuine onl 
Von Liebig’s signature in blue across label. 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO, L’t’d, London 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS 


This old and ever-popular remedy is not a 
rum Bitters, but an elixir of root and herb 
juices, whose efficacy has proven it the most 
potent of all medicines for purifying the blood 
and a the nervous system, assisting diges- 
tion, regulating the action of the liver and 
bowels, and preventing kidney disorders. We 
therefore sincerely commend them to every 
one troubled with enfeebled digestion, nervous 
depression, irregular bowels, liver or kidney 
disorders, as an all-sufficient remedy to restore 
them to perfect health, as thousands of our 
best citizens have testified. $1.00 per bottle? 
or six for $5.00. 


JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO. 


AAV III A A A SOS 


Few are Free 


ROM Scrofula, which, being heredi- 

tary, is the latent cause of Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Loss of Sight, Eruptions, 
and numerous other maladies. To ef- 
fect a cure, purify the blood with 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Begin early, and 
persist till every trace of the poison is 
eradicated. - 

‘“‘T can heartily recommend Avyer’s 
Sarsaparilla for all those who are aftlict- 
ed with scrofulous humors. I had 
suffered for years, and tried various 
remedies without effect. Finally, Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla gave relief and put me in 
my present good healthy condition.’’— 
E. M. Howard, Newport, N. H. 

‘‘My daughter was greatly troubled 
with scrofula, and, at one time, it was 
feared she would lose her sight. Avyer’s 
Sarsaparilla has completely restored 
her health, and her eyes are as well 
and strong as ever, with not a trace of 
scrofula in her system.’’— Geo. King, 
Killingly, Conn. | 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. vy. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


For three weeks I was suf- 
fering from a severe cold in 
head and pain in temples. 
After only six applications 
of Ely’s Cream Balm I was 
relieved. Every trace of my 
cold was removed.—Henry 


C. @lark, New York Ap- 
praiser’s Office. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


HANNUMS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
370 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 


Thorough instruction in Business 
Branches and Shorthand. 


PLACE SCHOOL, 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 
A Christian Home forGirls. Extensive grounds and 
attractive appointments. Academic and Colle e 
Departments of Study. Superior advantages in Music 
and Art. Special Course for Pupils pre g for Col- 
leges and Universities. 
CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 
Y A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Offers graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskri 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, includ- 
ng Gothic and Old High German, History, Political 
Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Philoso hy. 
Gymnasium with Dr. Sargent’s appareens complete. 
Fellowships (value $450) in Greek, English, Mathemat- 
= History, and Biology. For Program, address as 
above. 
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A little higher in price, but of unrivafled quality 
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“OUR CONSTANT AIM IS TO MAKE THEM TR 
FINEST THE WORLD.’ 


Those ‘answering an Advertise- 
ment will confer a favor upon the 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 
ing that they saw the Adrertise- 
ment in The Christian Union, 


WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


Scott s Emulsion 


rCod Oil wu 


HYPOPHOSPHITES. . 


It tsused and endorsed by Physi~ 


cians becaise it is the best. 


It is Palatable as Milk. 
It is three times as efficacious as plain 


Cod Liver Oil. 


It is far superior to all other so-called 


Emulsions, 


it is a perfect Emulsion, does not sepa- 


rate or change, 


It is wonderful as a flesh producer. 
It is the best remedy for Consumption, 


Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, N.Y. 


HAT YOU HAVE LONG SOUGHT! /° 
THe “BOSS” FLUSH T-BEVEL. 


Descrivtion.— Disc attached to blade is 79 
marked $ for Square (90°), W for Window- £79 
sill Pitch (9®), 8 for Octagon (22%°), 6 for 
Hexagon (30°), M for Mitre (45°). Move to Jy 
mark desired, lock by pressing buttonon {7% 
side and fasten by turning thumb-nut. 


THE HILL BEVEL CO.. 


MANCHESTER CONN. 


PRICE > 
ro in. Size. 
$1.50. 
. Postage prepaid. 


—BDOLE 
CLAYTON & BELL, Glass 


reatest inducements to get 
orders for our celebrated Teas, 
Cottees and Baking Powders. 


GET PREMIUM 27. 


For full particulars address 
P.O. Box 289, New York,N.Y 


Crear | AD I E S 


COMPANY 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


HOOK& HASTINGS 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple 


the Cathedral, Boston: Plymouth Church, Brook- 
yn; Music Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 1,40 


CHURCH ORGANS or 


very part of the country. We invite attention to ou 
new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at from $600 te Sic 
MUSIC COMMITT 


IMPORTERS Or 


H-D-OSTERMOOR & SON. 220.44 


The GREAT LIGHT 


CHURCH 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors for 
ower 


SSS 
= 7 Don't be deceived by cheap imitations. 
I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., N. ¥s 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade el! 

Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 

Me ANE co., 

Mention this puper. = Baltimore, Md. 


CLINTON H.|MENEELY: BELL COMPANY, 
thi grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 


BUCKEYE BELL FUUNDRY. 


® Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, O. 


MAITIAND ARMSTRONG & C0., 


Established 1857. 


Stained Glass and Interior Decoration. 


Interior decoration and 
Fl cae and work in American Mosaic 


of Messrs. 
AGENTs FoR— 


Painters to the Queen, London. 


20 LAFAYETTE PLACE, 


NEW YORK. 


| 
f PY 
Et? 
bac 
= 
rf oiS,and others are invited to app ytou 
for allinformation connected with our art. Descrip- 
TIVE CrrRcULARS and specifications furnished on ap- 
plication. Second-hand Organs for sale at low prices. 
C 
\ 
ref 
" softest cheapest & Best ght known 
for Churches, Stores, Show indows, 
\ ry Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
elegant design Send size of room. 
YORK 
° 
> 
| 


